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BUSINESS NOTICE. 


In answer to numerous inguirtes, the Business Depart- 
mentof THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW an- 
nounces that the numbers of THE NORTH AMERTI. 
CAN REVIEW containing the Field-Ingersoll corre- 


spondence may still be ordered. The first letter of 
Dr. Field appeared in the August number, and the reply of 
Col. ngersoll in the November numbcr. These numbers 
can be ordered through any bookseller or news agent, or 
will be mailed from the office of publication, No. 3 


East Fourteenth Street, New York. 


s U BSC RI Pp E RS whose subscriptions expire with the December number, by renewing before the 20th 
of that month, will greatly facilitate the work of the Business Department, and prevent any delay in the delivery of 
the January issue. 


Copyright, 1887, by Atten Rice. 
Katered at the Post-Office at New York, and admitted for transmission through the mails as second-class matter. 
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READY ABOUT NOVEMBER 25. 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF | 
CHARLES DARWIN. 


INCLUDING AN AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL CHAPTER. 


Edited by his Son, FRANCIS DARWIN. 
WITH PORTRAITS AND VIEWS OF DOWN HOUSE, DARWIN'S RESIDENCE. 


In two vols., 12mo, cloth. Price, $4.50. 


CONTENTS : 
VOLUME I. Animals and Plants under Domes- 
tication” — January, 1867-June, 
L The Darwin Family. 1868 


VI. Work on “ Man”—1864-1870. 


II. Autobiography. 
Ill. Reminiscences. VIL. The Publication of the ** Descent of 


IV. Cambridge Life—1828-1831. VIII. Miscellanea, including Second Edi- 


V. The ——— to the “ Beagle” tions of ‘‘Coral Reefs,” the ‘‘ De- 


—1831 scent of Man,” and the “ Variation 
VL The Voyage—1881-16 -1836 of Animals and Plants "—1874 and 
Cambridge—1836- 1875. 


VIL London and 
1842. 


Vil. Religion. IX. Miscellanea (continued), a Revival 


of 


X. Life at Down—1842-1854. 
The Growth of the‘ Origin of Spe- 
cies, 


. The Growth of the “ Origin of Spe- 


of Geological Work—The Book on 
Earthworms—Life of Erasmus 
Darwin—Miscellaneous Letters— 
1876-1882. 


Botanical Letters. 


X. Fertilization of Flowers—1839-1880. 
XI. The ‘** Effects of Cross- and Self-Fer- 
tilization in the Vegetable King- 

dom ”—1866-1877. 
XIL. “Different Forms of Flowers on 
Plants of the same Species "— 1860 


cies "—Letters— 1843-1856. 

XII. The Unfinished Book—May, 1856- 
June, 1858, 

XIII. The Writing of the “Origin of 
Species”—June 18, 1858-Novem- 
ber, 1859. 

XIV. Professor Huxley on the Reception 


of the ‘‘ Origin of Species.” -1878. 
VOLUME IL. XIII. Insectivorous Plants— 
1875 


1 
I. The Puablication of the ‘“ Origin of ta 
Species "—October 8, 1859, to D XIV. bg gt; Movement in Plants ” 


cember 31, 1859. 
Il. The “ Origin of Species ” (continued) XV. a Botanical Letters— 
III. The Spread of Evolution—1861- XVI. Conclusion, = 
1862. Appendices. 


I. The Funeral in Westminster Abbey. 
IL. List of Works by C. Darwin. 
III. Portraits. 
IV. Honors, Degrees, Societies, etc. 


IV. The Spread of Evolution, ‘‘ Varia- 
tion of Animals and Plants "—1868 


-1866. 
V. The Publication of the “ Variation of 


* , * This work is published by arrangement with Mr. Francis Darwin at the same 
time as the appearance of the English edition. 


D. APPLETON & CO, Publishers, Now York. 
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SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE. 


The holiday issue, ready November 25th, will be complete in itself, con 
taining no serial matter. The cover will be enriched by an ornamental border 
printed in gold. The price will be as usual, 25 gents, It will contain : 


Stories by BRET HARTE, Illustrations by WILL H. LOW, 
H.C. BUNNER, WILLIAM HOLE, 
SARAH ORNE JEWETT, R. SWAIN GIFFORD. 
T. R. SULLIVAN, E H BLASHFIELD, 
Poems by ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON, HOWARD PYLE, 
AUSTIN DOBSON, F. 8. CHURCH, 
EDITH M THOMAS, J W. ALEXANDER, 
ELIZABETH AKERS, F. HOPKINSON SMITH 
Essays by the Late E. P. WHIPPLE, W. L. TAYLOR, 
E.H. & E. W. BLASHFIELD, J.L. WOODWARD, 
and other contributions. and others 


SCRIBNER’S MACAZINE FOR 1888. 


Among the important articles to appear during the year are the following : 


ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON will contribute regularly to each number 


during the year. He will write of many topics, old and new, and in a familiar and personal way, which will form new 
bonds of friendship between the author and his thousands of readers. 


RAI LWAY ACCI DE NTS, by W. S. CHAPLAIN, of the Lawrence Scientifie 


School of Harvard University, will be the subject of the first of a group of specially important and richly illustrated 
articles upon Railways—their construction, administration, etc.—the authors and separate titles being announced in 
later numbers. 


| LL U STRATE D ARTICLES of special interest will be those on the Campaign 
of Waterloo, by JOHN C,. ROPES; on “The Man at Arms,” by E. H. BLASHFIELD; two papers by 
EDWARD L. WILSON, illustrating results of recent Egyptian research ; a further article by WILLIAM F. 
APTHORP, on a subject connected with his recent contribution on Wagner, and many others of equal interest. 
PROFESSOR SHALER’S articles on the Surface of the Earth will be continued. 


E a E Cc T R | Cc | T Y in its various applications as a motive power, EXPLOSIVES, etc., will be thy 


subject of another group of illustrated articles of equal practical interest, by leading authorities upon these topics. 


UNPUBLISHED CORRESPONDENCE . 


SOI N, the letters having been written to his friend, Moscheles, at a peculiarly interesting time of his career, wil! 
furnish the substance of several articles of great interest to musical readers, which will be illustrated with much v- 1- 
able unpublished material, portraits, ete. 


M | SCELLANEOU Ss ESSAYS will be, as during the past year, an especially 
individual feature. They will include papers by AUGUSTINE BIRRELL, author of *‘ Obiter Dicta’’; some 
further papers by W. C. BROWNELL, articles by AUSTIN DOBSON, Professor 

JAMES, General A. W. GREELY, Professor JAMES RUSSELL SOLEY, Mrs. JAMES T. 
FIELDS, EDWARD KING, and many others. An article worthy of special mention is one upon some phe- 
nomena in the intellectual growth of the West, which will attract wide attention. 


ILLU Ss TRATION S. The Magazine will show increased excellence in its 
illustrations. They will be more abundant and elaborate than ever. It is the intention of 
the publishers to represent the dest work of the leading artists, and to promote and foster 
the most skillful methods of wood engraving. The Magazine, on its artistic side, wil! ex- 
hibit what is finest, most sincere, and original. 


SPECIAL NoTICE.—To enable new readers to possess the Magazine from the 
first number ( January, 1887) the following inducements are offered : 


A year’s subscription and the numbers for 1887, ‘ ‘ - $4 50 
A year’s subscription and the numbers for _ bound in two " volumes, cloth, 


$3.00 A YEAR, 25 CENTS A NUMBER. 
Remit by bank check or money order to 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, Publishers, 


743 and 745 Broadway New York. 
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THE LATE £. B. WASHBURNE’S GREAT WORK. 
Recollections of a Minister to France. 


|869-1887. By the Hon. B. Washburne. 2 vols. Fully Cloth, $8.00. 


** The work is most delightful reading. It places us in intimate relations with the Emperor and 
the Mini . We see the declaration of war, watch the first French defeats, the proclamation 
of tLe Republic, and are penned up in Paris through all the long weeks of the siege. Our vicarious 
witness of these thrilling things is made through a most intelligent and observant eye ; and, finally, 
when peace is restored, we live under the republic, through the turmoil of the reaction and over- 
throw of Thiers, until tranquillity is attained. The book is throughout most charming and invalu- 
able ; a contribution to the history of France, and an incomparable sevies of picturesque views of 
Paris during the siege and Commune.”—Philadelphia Press. 


Two Attractive Books by Southern Writers. 


By THOMAS NELSON PAGE: 


IN OLE VIRGINIA. 
Marse Chan, and other Stories. 12mo. $1.25. 
** Nothing more beautiful than these stories has ever 


By JOEL CHANDLER HARRIS: 
FREE JOE, 
And other Georgian Sketches. 12mo. $1.00. 

This new collection of the more recent stories by the 
author of the ‘‘ Uncle Remus” tales will be welcomed by | been penned by a Southern writer. The person who has 
thousands. Full of a pathy with the characters he por- | not read them has missed something akin to the loss of 
trays, and inimitable in his droll humor and strong de- | the town-bred child who treads among forests of stone 
lineations of Southern life and character, Mr. Harris has | houses, and who has never known a forest of nature, the 
placed these stories on an equal footing with his best pre- | perfume of wild dog-roses, and the unsoiled beauty of 
vious work. | God’s sunshine.”"—New Orleans Picayune. 


A COLLECTION OF LETTERS OF THACKERAY. 


(1847-1855), With Portraits and Reproductions of Letters and Drawings. S8vo. $2.50. 


“ It is impossible to give a complete idea of their charm, of the wide range which they take, and 
of how the man stands revealed in every line. Bubbling humor, delightful personal gossip, impres- 
sions of ple and places, and words of kindness for all are seen in them ; but beneath all this there 


is an undercurrent of philosophy, not harsh nor prating. but sweet and tender, and a complete 


revelation of the writer’s inner nature.”—Philadelphia Record. 


Two Delightful Works of Travel. 


GUATEMALA ; “DOWN THE ISLANDS.” 


The Land of the Quetzal. By Wiitiam T. Briguam. | A Cruise to The Caribbees. By Witt1am Aangew Paton. 

Fully illustrated. 8vo. ) Profusely illustrated. Square 8vo. $4.00. 

“Mr. Brigham made a very extensive trip through This volume is the result of the author's journey through 
Guatemala, and he brought to all that met his eyes a | the British Guiana Islands. Barbadoes, St. Kitts, Antigua, 
trained intelligence which detected everything revealed and | Trinidad, and other of the Windward Islands. He has 
promised He discerned and comprehended much more | written entirely from personal observations, giving special 
than any of the natives have divined or hoped for, and his | attention to descriptions of the life, manners, and customs 
book is the only one extant in any language which discloses | of the natives, the Hindoo coolies, and the negroes, The 
what the Guatemalan Republic is or might be.’'—New | book is richly and most profusely illustrated by J. Burns, 
York Sun. who visited for this purpose the localities described . 


THREE NEW VOLUMES OF ESSAYS BY ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 


The essays in these volumes are on a variety of topics, and are marked by the same incisiveness 
of style and vigor and subtlety of thought that characterize the author’s other works. 


Verginibus Puerisque, | Familiar Studies of Men| Memories and Portraits. 
And other papers. 12mo. $1.00.; and Books, 12mo. $1.25. 12mo, $1.00, 


Mr. STEVENSON’s other works : MEMOIR OF FLEEMING JENKIN, $1.00. KipNapPED, New and 
Beautifully Illustrated Edition, $1.25; without illustrations, cloth $1.00; paper 50 cents. 
Strance Case or Dr. JEKYLL AND Mr. Hype, cloth $1.00; paper 25 cents. EW ARABIAN 
Nicuts, cloth $1.00 ; paper 30 cents. Taz DyNAMITER (MORE ARABIAN NiGHuts ; WITH Mrs. 

VENSON, cloth $1.00; paper 30 cents. THz Merry MEN, AND OTHER TALES AND FABLES, 
cloth $1.00 ; paper 35 cents. UnNpERWwoop’s, $1.00. A CHILD’s GARDEN O7 VERSES, $1.00. 


00, 


** These books for sale by all Booksellers, or sent, post-paid, on receipt of price, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS, - 


- 143-145 Broadway, New York. 
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HE CENTURY MAGAZINE for the com- 
ing year will contain matter of interest to 
everybody. The history of Abraham Lin- 
coln during the War—the personal, inner 
history—will be recounted by the private 
secretaries of Mr. Lincoln. The Siberian 
traveler, George Kennan, who has just re- 
turned from an eventful journey of 15,000 

miles through Siberia and Russia, undertaken with an artist, at 

the expense of Tue Century, will make his report on “Si- 
beria and the Exile System,” in a series of rarely interesting, 
illustrated papers. Mr. Kennan made the personal acquaint- 
ance of some 300 exiled Nihilists and Liberals. Edward Eg- 

gleston, author of “The Hoosier Schoolmaster,” George W. 

Cable, Frank R. Stockton, and other famous authors, will 

furnish novels and novelettes; there will be narratives of per- 

sonal adventure in the War—tunneling from Libby prison, 
etc., etc., with an article by Gen. Sher- 
man on “The Grand Strategy of the 

War”; articles bearing upon the Inter- 

national Sunday-School Lessons, richly 

illustrated; papers on the West, its in- 
dustries and sports; beautifully illus- 
trated articles on English Cathedrals, - 
etc., etc. 

You CANNOT AFFORD TO BE WITH- 

ouT THe Century. It has recently 
been said by a prominent paper that “it 
is doing more than any other private 
agency of to-day to teach the American 
people the true meaning of the words 
Nation and Democracy. It is a great SIBERIA. 
magazine, and it is doing a great work.” 
The regular circulation of Tue Century is about 250,000, 
and the price is $4.00 a year BrGin wirn Novemser. Send 
for our illustrated catalogue, and get the full prospectus and 
particulars of a special offer of the volumes containing the 
chapters of the Lincoln History, in connection with new sub- 
scriptions. 


Tue Century Co., 33 East 17th St., New York. 
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THE CENTURY CO.’S SUGGESTIONS. 
A Year’s Subscription to The Century. 


A gift that reminds one of the donor twelve times a year. The volume just beginning 
will contain “ Lincoln in the War,” Kennan’s Papers on “ Siberia and the Exile System,” 
novels and novelettes by Eggleston, Cable, Stockton, and others, papers on English Cathe- 
drals, a series on Ireland, papers on Sports in the West, papers on Musical Subjects, etc., 
etc., etc. Price,$4.00 a year. 


A Year’s Subscription to St. Nicholas. 


As the Chester (England) Courant says, “It is at the very head of all illustrated 
magazines for young people in Europe or America.” The new year begins with Novem- 
ber, and among the writers will be Mrs. Burnett, Frank R. Stockton, Louisa M. Alcott, 
Joel Chandler Harris, John Burroughs, J. T. Trowbridge, and H. H. Boyesen. Price, $3.00 
ayear. It is “a liberal education in itself.” 


Some Miscellaneous Books. 


Frank R. Stockton’s novel, “‘ The Hundredth Man,” has just been issued in attractive 
book form at $1.50. Mr. Stockton’s novelette, ‘‘ The Casting Away of Mrs. Lecks and 
Mrs, Aleshine,” is published at 50 cents in paper, 75 cents in cloth. Anew edition of the 
poems of R. W. Gilder has recently been issued in attractive paper covers and in cloth. 
We publish “ Sport with Gun and Rod,” a cyclopzdia of American sport, richly illustrated, 
price $4.00 ; ‘“ The Imperial Dictionary,” the great English encyclopedic lexicon, 4 vols., 
cloth $20.00, half-russia $25.00; “The Life of William Lloyd Garrison,” 2 vols., cloth 
$5.00; “The Life and Times of Samuel Bowles,” 2 vols., $3.00; the Rev. Dr. Robinson’s 
“ The Pharaohs of the Bondage and the Exodus,” paper 50 cents, cloth $1.00; “ The Art 
of Pheidias,” a superb art book, by Prof. Waldstein, etc., etc. 

A handsome gift is a richly bound copy of the hymn and tune book used in church 
by the recipient. V/e publish “Songs for the Sanctuary,” “‘Laudes Domini,” “ Spiritual 
Songs,” and other popular books of this character. 


Books for Boys and Girls. 


“The Brownies; their Book,” by Palmer Cox, is one of the great attractions this 
season ($1.50). Other popular Christmas books include: “St. Nicholas Songs,” the 
beautiful collection of songs by American composers ($2.00) ; “ The Boys’ Book of Sports,” 
$2 50) ; bound volumes of St. Nicholas Magazines, royal gift books, in two parts—1o0o 
(pages ($4.00) ; “Baby World,” stories, rhymes, and pictures for the little children, edited 
by Mary Mapes Dodge ($1.00). 


*,* The above are sold by dealers everywhere, or they will be sent, post-paid, on receipt 
of price, by The Century Co., 33 East 17th St., N. Y. 
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THE DIVERSIONS OF A DIPLOMAT IN TURKEY, 


By the Hon, SAMUEL 8. COX, Late U. S, Minister to Turkey. 
DEDICATED BY PERMISSION TO THE SULTAN. 


A magnificent volume of over 700 pages, beautifully and <> ry illustrated. Steel ton | Colored Engravings, 
Woodcuts, Photo-Engravings, over 100 in all ; elegantly printed and boun 


MR. COX’S LATEST AND BEST EFFORT. 
FACTS AND FUN, HISTORY AND HUMOR. 


The work sparkles with the brightest wit. It contains numerous amusing stories, but it also gives a clear, concise, 
and interesting account of the Jttoman empire, from its foundation to the present day. Its relations to Bulgaria, 
Servia, Russia, Greece, Germany, and other European Powers are fully treated. The perplexed Eastern Question is 
made clearer than in any volume ever published. The strange customs, legends, and superstitions are vividly and 
humorously depicted. 


A BOOK NO ONE CAN PICK UP WITHOUT READING THROUGH. 


Scenes at Court, in the Harem, and Among the Cadi. 
Portraits of the Sultan, the Czar of Russia, King George of Greece and his wife, Prince Alexander of Servia, and 
Prince Ferdinand of Bulgaria. 
LAUGHABLE ILLUSTRATIONS BY “‘ CHIP’ AND COFFIN, AND OTHER WELL-KNOWN HUMOROUS ARTISTS, 
Beau iful Wood-Engravings of the Palaces and Gardens of the Sultan. Engravings showirg the quaint costumes 
of the different tribes that make up the Ottoman empire. Colored Engravings showing the Sultan in full uniform on 


his favorite War Horse. This book contains a remarkable picture never before seen in this country, engraved in colors, 
viz.: The Black and White Chief Eunuchs of the Royal Harem. 


Agents can secure easy and lucrative work by canvassing for this book. 
Sold at the following prices : 

In fine cloth binding, plain edges 

In full sheep binding, library style, marbled edges 

In fine red seal, Russia, marbled edges, as per sample. 


$3.75 | In fine half moroceo binding, marbled edges $6.00 
4. = In full Turkey morocco, beveled boards, — 
5M back and gilt edges......... 9.00 


CHARLES L. WEBSTER & CO., PUBLISHERS. 
Main House: 3 East 14th Stre:t, New York. 


Branch House: 185 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 


OUR LITTLE ONES 


THE PRINCE OF JUVENILES, 


in matter 
and jllustrations for children 
ever published. 


RUSSELL PUBLISHING CO., 


The most beautiful magazine 


AND THE NURSERY. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1867. 


A specimen copy and Premium List sent 
to any address on receipt ofa 
two cent stamp. 


36 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


To Subscribers. 


A Complete List of Contents and Contributors of the 
Nortn American Revirw for the last ten years will be 


mailed free to any subscriber of the Review on applica- 


tion 


3 East Fourteenth Street, 


New York City. 


MISS ISABEL E. SMITH. 


(Pupil of Deespen and Sevres.) 


Portraits to order on China for brooches, ete. 
given in all branches of Art. 
36 East Twenty-third St , New York, 


Lessons 


WORTHINGTON'S NEW BOOKS, 


NEW BOOK BY MISS LATHBURY. 


Twelve Times One. 
By Miss M. A. Lathbury, artist-author of ‘‘ Seven Little 
Maids,” $1 75. 


Worthington’s Annual for 1888. 


Illustrated with upward of 500 original engravings, printed 
in color, and several beautiful chromo illustrations, 4to, 
boards, @2.5::. Cloth, gilt ex., 42.50. 


Knickerbocker Junior. 
A Charming Book for the Young. Beautifully printed 
and bound ina rich new cover. 4to, boards, 81,25. 


Royal Picture Book. 

A most charmingly Illustrated Gift Book, containing large 
and beautiful engravings, with descriptions in poetry 
and verse. 1 vol , royal 4to, $1.50. 


WORTHINGTON CO., 747 Broadway, N. Y. 
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HARPER & BROTHERS’ HOLIDAY BOOKS. 


1887. 
I. Engravings on Wood. 
By MEMBERS OF THE SOCIETY OF AMERICAN WOOD-ENGRAVERS. With de- 


scriptive Letter-press by W. M. LAFFAN. Popular edition. Large Folio, Orna- 
mental Covers, $12 oo. 


II. Harper's Young People” for 1857. Vol. VIII. 


Pp. viii., 844. With 770 Illustrations. 4to. Ornamental Cloth, $3 50. Vols. V., VL. 
and VIIL., $3 5oeach. Vols. L, IL, III, and IV. out of print. 


III. The Boy Travellers on the Congo. 
Adventures of Two Youths in a Journey with Henry M. Stanley “ Through the Dark 


Continent.” By THOMAS W. KNox, Author of “ Boy Travellers in the Far East,” 
ete. Profusely Illustrated. pp. 464. Square 8vo, Illuminated Cloth, $3 oo. 


’. Modern Italian Poets. 


Essays and Versions. By W. D. HOWELLS, Author of “April Hopes,” &c. With 
Portraits. pp. viii., 370. 12mo, half cloth, Uncut Edges and Gilt Tops, $2 oo. 


. The Drum-Beat of the Nation. 


The First Period of the War of the Rebellion, from its Outbreak to the Close of 1862. 
By CHARLES CARLETON COFFIN, Author of “ The Boys of '76,” &c. Illustrated. 
pp. xiv., 478. Square 8vo, Ornamental Cloth, $3 00. 


VI. An Unknown Country. 


By the Author of “ John Halifax, Gentleman,” the late Mrs. D. M. Craik. Richly 
Illustrated, by FREDERICK NOEL PATON. pp. x., 238. Square 8vo, Ornamental 
Cloth, $2 50. 


VII. The Ancient Cities of the New World. 


Being Voyages and Explorations in Mexico and Central America, from 1857 to 1882. 
By DESIRE CHARNAY. Translated from the French by J. GONINO and HELEN 5S. 
CONANT. Introduction by ALLEN THORNDIKE RICE. 209 Illustrations and a 
Map. pp. xlvi., 514. Royal 8vo, Ornamental Cloth, Uncut Edges, Gilt Top, $6 oo. 


VIII. Old Homestead Poems. 


ry WALLACE BRUCE. Illustrated. pp. x., 168. Square 8vo, Ornamental Cloth, 
2 00. 


1X. Modern Ships of War. 


By SIR EDWARD J. REED, M.P., late Chief Constructor of the British Navy, and 
Rear-Admiral EDWARD SIMPSON, U. S. Navy, late President of the U. S. Naval 
Advisory Board. With Supplementary Chapters and Notes by Lieutenant J. D. 
JERROLD KELLEY, U. S. Navy. Illustrated. pp. x., 284. Square 8vo, Ornamental 
Cloth, $2 50. 


. The Wonder Clock ; 


Or, Four-and-Twenty Marvellous Tales: being One for each Hour of the Day. 
Written and Illustrated with 160 Drawings by HOWARD PYLE, Author of * Pepper 
and Salt,” “The Rose of Paradise,” &c. Embellished with Verses by KATHA- 
RINE PYLE. pp. xiv., 320. Large 8vo, Ornamental Cloth, $3 oo. 


XI. Horse, Foot, and Dragoons. 


Sketches of Army Life at Home and Abroad. By RUFUS FAIRCHILD ZOGBAUM 
With Illustrations by the Author. pp.176. Square 8vo, Ornamental Cloth, $2 oo. 


PUBLISHED BY HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK. 


The above works are for sale by all booksellers, or will be sent by HARPER & BROTHERS, post- 
paid, to any part of the United States, on receipt of the price. 
Ha.PER & BROTHERS’ CATALOGUE sent on receipt of Ten Cents postage. 
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CGERALDINE. 


A metrical romance of the St. Lawrence. 1 vol. Beautifully ilastrated, fall gilt, $3.50; in full morocco, tree calf, or 
flexible calf, $7.50. 

“The story, abounding in strange incidents of love, passion, and retribution, is embellished with the charms of 
style and the touches of genius. The narrative is warm and genial. The pictures of nature are often beautifal and 
striking. The revelations of character are full and distinct."’— Methodist. 

“A rhythmical romance, or love-story in metre, of the greatest delicacy and beauty, and for several years it has 
enjoyed a phenomenal popularity and large circulation, Some critics have likened it to Dr. Holland's * Kathrina,’ and 
others to Owen Meredith's ‘ Lucile." It is a strong and striking story of modern American life and social conditions, 
full also of heroism and passion, and rich in its descriptions of scenery among the Thousand Islands and the great 
mountains of Colorado. The scenes have been depicted by an artist who followed the route of the hero of the poem, 
and has produced a rare gallery of scenes drawn from nature. This beautiful romance of modern Christian life is ap- 
propriately and richly bound, and makes a charming keepsake." 


THE ONLY ACCURATE SCOTT EVER PRINTED. 


SIR WALTER SCOTT’S POEMS. ‘vo. With 35 illustrations. Beveled boards. Full gilt, $10; half calf, $13 ; 
tree calf, or full morocco, $16. 

The poems of Sir Walter Scott, that wonderful and unequaled treasury of romantic and heroic legends, ballads» 
epics, and songs of love, and war, and religion, are in this magnificent volume presented to the public for the first time 
with purity of text and richness of illustration. There has never before been an edition free from manifold errors of 
text, many of which have greatly deformed the poems. The earnest critical labors of Wm. 8. Rolfe, the accomplished 
editor of ** The Students’ Shakespeare”’ and ‘* The Students’ Series of Standard Poetry,”’ etc., have been for a long time 
given to the congenial task of freeing Scott's poems from the incrustations of error that have grown up about them, 
and substituting the words just as they were written by the great Wizard of the North. There has never before been 
published such an accurate and complete edition, either in England or in America. Mr. Rolfe has also added to the 
volume a rich body of commentaries and notes, including an abridgment of Scott's own voluminous notes, so that the 
slightest unfamiliar allusio: ..ay be understood. These notes cover 70 octavo pages in double column. There is alse 
a long glossary of Scottish words, and a serviceable index of 15 columns. 


MY OLD KENTUCKY HOME. THE SWANEE RIVER. 


By Steruen Cortins Foster. Beautifully illustrated. Each in 1 vol., 4to, fall gilt. Cloth, ivory finish, imitation 
wood, or monkey grain, $1.50; seal, $2.50; flexible calf, or tree calf, $5. Never before has the artist’s pencil been 
enlisted to adorn the ballads that have pleased and softened so many hearts. The drawings of Southern scenes 
have been made and engraved by the best artists, and will be found apt and worthy illustrations of these tender and 
beautiful songs. 


TREASURES FOR CHILDREN. | Popular Standard and Illustrated Books. 


JUAN AND JUANITA. |The Princess, The Lay of the Last 
By Frances Courtenay Baytor. $1.50. The Lady of the Minstrel, 
The romantic scenery of Northern Mexico and Western | Lal Lucile. 
Texas is brilliantly and accurately described, with the e, agate 
ways and habits of the Texans, Mexicans, and Indians. Childe Harold, Marmion. 
THREE GOOD GIANTS. | New Library Editions. Six volumes, with all the origina- 


illustrations, beveled boards, and full gilt. Each, in cloth. 
Svo, $3.50; in tree calf, or flexible calf, $7.50. 
The most famous editions of these great poems. 


By Francois Translated by | 

With 175 pictures by Gustave Dore. $1.50. 

“A story which will vie in delightful interest with 
‘Robinson Crusoe.” The adventures of the hearty, good- | Sonnets from the Portuguese. By E.iasetn Bar 
natured old king Grandgousier, his son Gargantua, and his! yerr Browntne, Illustrated by L. 8. Ipsen. Oblong 
grandson Pantagruel, all of them mighty heroes and doers quarto, beautifully bound, full gilt, $8. 
of wonderful deeds, will be read and re-read with ever-in- 

VY Cotman, BeLLows, FARRER an IFFORD, 
DA AND THE GOBLIN. lustrating poems by Longfellow, Whittier, Bryant, All 


By Cuas. E. Illustrated, $1.50. 
drich, Lowell, and Emerson. 4to, padded seal, 
“A remarkable story, the perfection of what childish —" = 


$9. 
fantastic writing should be.”’--R. H. Stopparp. 
. By W.D. LA. 
THE PETERKIN PAPERS. Gites. 
By Lveretta P. Hare. TMlustrated. $1.50. Red-Letter Days Abroad. By J. L. Sroppanrs. 


*“ Irresistibly funny stories.".—St. Puul Despatch. | New editions, richly illustrated, each $3.50. 
Sold by Booksellers. Sent, post-paid, on receipt of price, by the Publishers, 
TICKNOR & CO., BOSTON. 
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New Standard Books. 


KEY TO NORTH AMERICAN BIRDS. 


By Exurorr Coves, A.M., M.D., Ph.D. Contains a con- 
cise account of pay! species of living and fossil bird at 
present known on this continent. Third edition. revised 
to date, presenting the nomenclature of the 
American Ornithologists’ Union. Iliustrat- 
ed. 1 vol., royal octavo, vellum cloth, $7.50. 


Sportsman's Eprrion. Flexible Russia leather, $7.50. 


SOCIAL CUSTOMS. 


By Fiorence Hower Hatt. A complete manual of Ameri 
can etiquette, by the daughter of Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, 
and treats in an entertaining style some of the social 
problems that beset young and old, and will be found of 
use even by those most au fait in Mrs. Grundy’s laws. 
1 vol., 12mo, cloth, $2. 


TRAVELS iN MEXICO. 


By F. A. Oser. A brillantrecord of a remarkable journey 
from Yucatan to the Rio Grande. Historic ruins, tropic 
wilds, silver hills, are described with eloquence. 1 vol., 
8vo, cloth, gilt, $2.50. 


Miss Parloa’s Kitchen Companion. 


An entirely new work of a thousand pages by the an- 
thority on household matters. Fully illustrated. 1 vol., 
8vo, cloth, $2.50. It is thoroughly practical; it is per- 
fectly reliable ; it is marvelously comprehensive. 


After Paradise, by Owen Meredith. 


This dainty volume contains the later work of the author 
of “ Lucile,”’ and from its own merit as well as Lord 
Lytton’s reputation, commands a wide interest. This is 
the auTnorizep EpiTION. Cloth, gilt, $1.25. 


For sale by all booksellers, or sent, post-paid, by 


Estes & Lauriat, Publishers, Boston. 
REMINISCENCES 


OF 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN, 


BY DISTINGUISHED MEN OF HIS TIME. 


Collected and edited by 


ALLEN THORNDIKE RICE. 


A superb octavo. Portraits and other illustrations. 


PRICE, $4, CLOTH 


“Tt is an interesting volume These Remi- 
niscences have been written con amore. and therefore dis- 
play all the freshness and vigor of heartfelt interest. The 
introduction alone, by the editor; the fac-simile of the 
first official paper from the State Department at Washing- 
ton written by Seward to Charles Francis Adams. Minister 
to Great Britain, with corrections, emendations, and addi- 
tions by Mr Lincoln, are worth far more than the cost of 
the volume,”—N. Y. Church Press. 


NORTH AMERICAN PUBLISHING CO., 
3 East 14th St., New York. 


TOLSTOI’S WORKS. Ivan Ilyitch. !2mo. 2. 
The Invaders. 12mo, $1.5. What to Do. 
12mo, #1.25. My Confession. 12mo, $1. A Rus- 
sian Proprietor. i2mo, $1.25. 

Translated from the Russian, and bound in uniform style 
with Anna Karenina,’ **My Religion,”’ ** Childhood, 
Boyhood, and Youth.” 

IRVING’S WORKS. From new plates. Cloth. 
12mo, 6 vols., $7.50; Library Edition, gilt top, $9; half 
calf, marbled, $15. 

Edward Everett advised a young writer: ‘If he wishes 
to study a style which possesses the characteristic beauties 
of Addison, its ease, simplicity, and elegance. with aec- 
curacy, point and spirit, let bim give his days and nights 
to the volumes of Irving.” 

LES MISERABLES. By Viwror Trans- 
lated from the French by Miss Isabel F. Hapgood. I 
lustrated edition, with 160 full-page illustrations. Trint- 
ed on fine calendered paper, and bund in a neat, at- 
tractive style. 12mo, cloth, gilt top. 5 vols., $7.50; 
12mo, half calf, $15; Popular Edition, in one vol., 
12mo, $1.50, 

Printed from new plates and large tyne. 


TENNYSON S WORKS. 8 vols. Handy Vol- 
ume Edition. (Complete, large type.) From the latest 
texts, including Earlier Poems. 

Cloth, gilt top os 

Parchment, gilt top.. 

Half calf, gilt edges............. 

American seal Russia, gilt edge, round corners 

Full calf, tlexible, gilt edges, round corners 

Full calf, gilt edges, padded, round corners 

Tree calf, gilt edges 80 
All of the above boxed in fancy leatherette or calf boxes, 

according to style of binding, and making a compact, ele- 

gaunt ** Handy Volume” edition of this author's works. 

BURNHAM BREAKER. By Homer Greene, 
author of the * Blind Brother.” 12mo, $1.50. 

Like the ** Blind Brother."’ which has enjoyed such phe- 
nomenal success, ‘‘ Burnham Breaker” is a story of the 
coal regions, and is constructed with remarkable skill, the 
plot being ot thrilling but healthy interest. A better book 
for the young can scarcely be found. 

FAIRY LEGENDS OF THE FRENCH 
PROVINCES. Translated by Mrs. M. ¢ arey, with 
introductory note by J. F. Jameson, Ph.D., of Johns 
Hopkins University. 12mo, $1.25. 

These new and delightful Fairy Tales have the same 
qualities that make ** Mother Goose” and the “ Arabian 
Nights” Children of almost any age cannot fail 
to find perennial pleasure in their racy fancy, shrewd wit, 
and quaint simplicity of style, all admirably preserved in 
the translation. They are interesting, amusing, and in- 
structive, 

BOYHOOD OF LIVING AUTHORS iy Wi1- 
taM H. Ripermnge. Sketches of the Early Life of How- 
ells, Aldrich, Whittier, Gladstone, Clark Russell, Frank 
Stockton, ete. 12mo, $1 2. 

All the sketches in this volume have been prepared with 
the consent, and generally with the assistance, of the au- 
thors represented ; and many errors of fact in other biogra- 
phies have been corrected. Mr. Rideling has uimed at 
completeness and absolute authenticity in all his chapters 
| POEMS IN COLOR. With 56 illustrations litho- 
graphed by Armstrong & Co., from original designs by 
W. J. Wurrremore. Sea Pictures, by Texnxyson 
Sunrise on the Hills, by Loxerritow. The 
Worship of Nature, by Warrrex. I Remem- 
ber, by Hoon To a Water-Fowl, by Bryant. 
To a Mountain Daisy, by Buens. Six vols., faney 
paper covers, cach 0 cents; cloth covers, stamped in 
gold, each 75 cents; celluleid covers, lithographed, 
each $1. 


T. Y. CROWELL & CO., 


classics, 


| 


18 Astor Place, New York. 
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Lee and Shepard’s New Books 


Miss Jerome’s New Book 
A Bunch of Violets Gathered by Irene E, Jerome, 
author of Nature’s Hallelujah,’ *‘ One Year's Sketch- 
Book, ete. Original illustrations, engraved on wood and 
printed under the direction of Andrew. 4to, cloth, $38.75: 
Turkey morocco, $9.00; tree-calf, $9.00; English-seal 
style, $7.00. 


New Editions of Old Favorites 


Nature’s Hallelujah By Irxexe E. Jerome, author 
and artist ot ** One Year's Sketch-Book” and *“The Mes- 
sage of the Bluebird.”’ Presented in a series of nearly 50 
full-page original illustrations (9} x 14 inches), engraved 
on wood by Andrew, Elegantly bound in gold cloth, full 
gilt, gilt edges, $6.00; Turkey morocco, $12.00; tree-calf, 
$12.00; English-seal style, $10.00, 

One Year’s Sketch-Book By Irene Jerome. 
Containing 46 original full-page illustrations, engraved on 
wood by Andrew. In same bindings and at same prices 
as Nature's Hallelujah.” 

The Message of the Bluebird Told to Me to Tell 
to Others By Inene £. Jerome. Engraved on wood by 
Andrew. Cloth and gold, $2.00; Palatine boards, ribbon 
ornaments, $1.00. 


The Bridal of Triermain By Sin Watrer Soort. 
With 14 full-page illustrations by Perey Macquoid, R. 1. 
Oblong quarto size, 10} x 14. Bound in gold cloth, price 
$3.50; Turkey morocco, gilt, $9.00; tree-calf, $9.00; 
English-seal style, $7.00. 

Plastic Sketches By J. G. and J. F_ Low, the famous 
tile-artista, being a series of 47 designs, 10 x 12 inches, in 
satin portfolios of unique design. Price, $10.00. 

Faith’s Festivals By Mary Lakeway, author of 
“Pretty Lucy Merwin” and “ Ruth Eliot's Dream.” 
Price, in cloth gilt, $1.00; in Palatine boards, with floss 
trimming, 75 cents. 

Henry Wadsworth Longfellow His Life, His 
Works, His Friendships By Groroe Austin. 
Profusely illustrated. Cloth, $2.00. New edition. For- 
merly published by subscription. 

Life and Times of Wendell Phillips by Grorcr 
Lowe. Austirx. With steel portrait and illustrations. 
12mo, cloth, $1.50. The only complete “ Life’’ of the 
great agitator issued. 

The Art of Projecting Including the Use of Electric 
Lights and Lamps, and Treating of the Phenomena of 
Vortex Rings. By Prof. A. E. Do.sear, inventor of 
the telephone. New edition. Illustrated. $2.00. 

Life Notes; or, Fifty Years’ Outlook By Ws. 
Haece, D.D., the eloquent and seholarly Baptist clergy- 
man. Cloth, $1.50. 

Ca Ira ! or, Danton in the French Revolution 

By Laurence author of * The Co-operative 
Commonwealth, an Exposition of Collectiviam.”’ Cloth, 
$1.25. 

Ready About; or, Sailing the Boat Cloth. illus- 
trated, $1.25. Ortic's latest, completing the 
Boat-Builders Series. which are now ready in 6 vols, 
(boxed), $1.25 per vol. 


Our Standard-Bearer ; or, Life of Gen. Grant 
His youth, his manhood, his campaign, and his eminent 
services in the reconstruction of the nation his sword has 
redeemed, as seen and related by Capt. Bernard Gally- 
gasken, Cosmopolitan, and written out by Oliver Optic 
A new edition, with supplementary chapters, containing 
the political life of the General, his travels sbroad, his 
sickness and death. Cloth, fMlustrated. By Tuomas 
Nast and others. $1.50. With new and elegant cover- 
designs. 

Perseverance Island By Dovetas Frazer, author 
of * Practical Boat-Sailing.”” Cloth ; elegantly bound, 
with new and elegant cover designs ; illustrated ; $1.50. 
A new edition of a great favor'te. 


A BOOK FOR GIRLS. 


Only a Year, and What it Brought By Jans 
Anprews, author ot “ Ten Boys Who Lived on the 
Road from Long Ago to Now,"’ “ Seven Little Sisters 
Who Live on the Round Ball that Floats in the Air,” 
** The Seven Little Sisters Prove Their Sisterhood,” ete. 
Illustrated. $1.00. 

Pete: Budstone, The Boy Who W-s Hazed 
By J. T. Trowsrrper. Cloth, illustrated, $1.25. Com. 
pleting the Tide-Mill Stories, which are now ready, 6 
vols. (boxed), $1.25 per vol. 

The Fortunes of the Faradays is Miss Dove tas's 
new novel. Uniform with Lee and Shepard's Library 
Series of the Douglas novels. 18 vols. Cloth, $1.50 
per vol, 

Life and Times of Jesus As related by Tuomas 
Dipymus By James Freeman New edition. 
Cloth, $1.50. 

The Hidden Way Across the Threshold Or, 
The Mystery Which Hath been Hidden for Ages and 
from Generations. An explanation of the concealed 
forces in every man to open the temples of the soul and 
to learn the guidance of the unseen hand. Illustrated 
and made plain with as few occult terms as possible. 
By J. C. Street. Octavo ; cloth ; 600 pp. ; illustrated; 
$3.50. 

Pre-Glacial Man and the Aryan Race A His- 
tory of Creation, and of the birthplace and wanderings 
of man in Central Asia, from B.C. 32,500 to B.C. 15,000. 
With a History of the Aryan Race, commencing B.C. 
15,000 ; their rise and progress, and the promulgation of 
the first Revelation ; their spiritual decline and the de- 
struction of the nation, B.C. 4705; the inroad of the 
Turanians, and the scattering of the remnant ofthe race, 
B.C. 4804, as deciphered from a very ancient document 
Also, an exposition of the law governing the formation 
and duration of the Glacial Period, and a record of its 
effects on man, and on the configuration of the globe, 
a chapter on the Deluge, its cause. locality, and extent, 
and an account of the ‘‘ Oannes Myth.” By Lorenzo 
Breer. Cloth, $1.50. 

Talks to Young Men (With “ Asides” to Young 
Women) By Rosert Cottyer, Minister of the Church 
of the Messiah, New York. $1.25 (about). 


Sold by all booksellers, and sent by mail on receipt of price. New Mlustrated Holiday-Catalogue mailed free. 


LEE AND SHEPARD. 


PUBLISHERS, BOSTON. 
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LADIES’ TAILOR. 


NEW GOWNS, 
NEW COATS, 
NEW WRAPS, 
NEW HATS, 


¢ RIDINGH HABITS 


BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT TO 


H, M. THE QUEEN OF ENGLAND. 


H. R. H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 


REDFERN’S ADMIRAL” HAT, 


210 FIFTH AVENUE, 


NEW YORE. 


GATE CITY STONE FILTER CO. 


OFFICE: 46 Murray St., N. Y. 


MANUFACTORY AT 


UNION PORCELAIN WORKS, 
Greenpoint, N. Y. 


A NATURAL STONE ASA FILTERING MEDIUM, 
and CHINA or BROWN STONEWARE 


Jars to hold the water. 


NO METALUSED. All 
COMMON METALS gen- 
erate POISON, especially 
Galvanized Metals. No 

CHARCOAL, SAND or 
other COMPOUND used. 
They all become INTER- 
NALLY FOUL. CHAR- 
COAL HAS NO CHEM- 
ICAL EFFECT UN 
WATER. 

Fine white and decorated 
China Filters with SEPAR- 
ATE Patent ICE-CHAM- 
BERS for offices and dining 
rooms. CHEAP STONE 
JAR filters for the kitchen. 


BEST and CHEAPEST Filter Ever Offered to the Public. 
Address Office for Price List and Circular. 


I AM PREPARED TO SUPPLY 


000 WEDDINGS 


with Solid Silver Presents 20 to 50 per 
cent. less than first cost. 
Why,I buy 


HOW 


Presents from the latest Weddings, 
Goods made by Tiffany, Gorham, Whit- 
ing, Kirk, and others in their own ele- 
gant plush cases. I have Tiffany Tea 
Sets, Salad Sets, Pitchers, Fruit Stands, 
and 500 small cases, ranging from $5 
to $20, that cost double. Diamonds 
and Watches equally low. 


OLD CGQLD. 


If the readers of the NorTn Amenioan Review will get 
out their old gold, old silver, old jewelry, and send it by 
mail or express to me, I will send them by return mail a 
certified check for full value thereof. 


J. H. JOHNSTON, 
150 Bowery, N. Y. 
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A GREAT ENGLISH REMEDY, 


FOR BILIOUS AND LIVER TROUBLES. 


A famous physician, many years ago, formulated a preparation which effected re- 
markable cures of liver diseases, bile, indigestion, etc., and from a small beginning there 
arose a large demand and sale for it, which has ever increased until, after generations 
have passed, its popularity has become world-wide. The name of this celebrated rem- 
edy is COCKLE’s ANTI-BILIOUS PILLS. 

To such traveled Americans as have become acquainted with the great merits of 
these Pills (so unlike any others) and who have ever since resorted to their use in cases 
of need, commendation is unnecessary. But to those who have not used them and have 
no knowledge of their wonderful virtues we now invite attention. 

The use of these Pills in the United States isalready large. Their virtues have never 
varied, and will stand the test of any climate. They are advertised—not in a flagrant 
manner, but modestly ; for the great praise bestowed upon them by high authorities 
renders it unnecessary, even distasteful, to extol their merits beyond plain, unvarnished 
statements. 

Persons afflicted with indigestion or any bilious or liver trouble, should’bear in mind 
**COCKLE’s ANTI-BILIOUS PrLLs,” and should ask for them of their druggist, and if he 
has not got them, insist that he skould order them, especially for themselves, or of any 
wholesale dealer, of whom they can be had. 


THE GRATE. 


HEATING COMBINED 


ON 


ONE OR TWO 


FURNACE. 


Greatest variety of rich and chaste designs in plain or oxidized Iron, Steel, Nickel-Plate, 
Electro-Bronze, Solid Brass, or Bronze. Largest rooms in coldest climates thoroughly heated. 
Outdoor air warmed by the heat wasted in ordinary grates, and introduced, producing perfect ven- 
tilation and equable temperature, without drafts. In use everywhere. Illustrated Catalogues. 


EDWIN A. JACKSON & BRO., 


50 BEEKMAN ST., NEW YORK. 
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UNIVERSITAS HOMINUM; OR, THE UNITY OF 
HISTORY. 


For those who must shortly quit the scene of life, it is an 
allowable desire to suggest what may be of use to persons who have 
in prospect a longer tenure ; what may promote thrift and obviate 
waste in the matter of mental effort; what may help to invest 
thought with unity and method, to bring the various and separated 
movements of growing minds into relation with one another, and 
to give them their places as portions of the general scheme of life. 
The old are but too conscious, in retrospect, that their own path 
of life is a path strewn all along with waste material, and it can 
hardly be otherwise than seemly and appropriate for them to wish 
that those who follow them in the long procession of the human 
race may make fuller profit of their means and opportunities. 
Like the divine ideal of the human form, ever present to the mind 
of the Greek artist, the vocation of man is one greater than he can 
fulfill; but the unattainable is itself a means of attaining, if it 
leads and empowers us, as it did him, to reach a point in the scale 
of progress of which we must otherwise have fallen short. 

And it will tend to give this subjective unity to study, in its 
largest sense, if there be a corresponding objective unity in that 
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field where study finds its highest and most fruitful employment, 
namely, in man and in the world considered with respect to man; 
for the plan of the world, material and moral, seen and unseen, is 
adjusted and subordinated to man and to the fulfillment of his des- 
tinies, girt about, it is true, with speculative problems, which 
none ever have solved and perhaps none ever will, but yet in itself 
large, stirring, profound, and fruitful, so that we can in some 
degree understand why it is said that this little earth, and what 
passes upon it, may form a spectacle to men and angels ; a lesson 
of wonder, of sympathy, and it may be of warning, to orders of 
being besides and beyond our own. 

Torn and defaced as is the ideal of our race, yet have there 
not been, and are there not, things in man, in his frame, and in 
his soul and intellect, which, taken at their height, are so beauti- 
ful, so good, so great, as to suggest an inward questioning, how 
far creative power itself can go beyond what, in these elect speci- 
mens, it has exhibited ? Not that such a questioning is to be 
answered ; it is only warrantable as expansion, not as limitation, 
as a mode of conveying that what has been actually shown us, 
what our eyes have seen and our hands have handled, would, but 
for experience,, have been far beyond the powers of our poor con- 
ception to reach ; that humanity itself, deeply considered, touches 
the bounds of the superhuman. 

And if this chequered picture may be designed to give instruc- 
tion beyond our borders, then we may safely believe that, both in 
its parts and as a whole, it is so designed for ourselves ; for our- 
selves in the first instance, and perhaps in the first degree. What- 
ever be the place of actual man, the place of potential man in the 
hierarchy of creation is a very high one. 

In a survey, necessarily brief and slight, as well as wide, much 
must be left without notice, and those materials only can 
be touched which are associated with the highest recorded evolu- 
tion of man in history ; with what is sometimes termed the Cauca- 
sian family, or with that portion of the human race which is now 
within the precinct of the Christian civilization. Among attempts 
to exhibit the known universe and its great inhabitant, collective 
man, as an unity, the attempt of Homer, in the Shield of 
Achilles,* made familiar to the British eye through the elab- 


* IL, XVIIL., 478-608. 
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orate work of Flaxman, is perhaps the oldest. Perhaps, also, it re- 
mains unsurpassed in simplicity, in splendor, or in its approach, 
not indeed to exactitude, but to completeness within its own 
limits. It comprises all the chief of what the eye beheld, earth 
and heaven, land and sea, and the great bounding Ocean-River, 
and all the chief of what experience arrayed upon the stage of life. 
We have there Peace and War ; both, as things then stood, alike 
requisite, alike normal. Peace, alternating between joy, exhibited 
in the festivity of marriage, and contention in the suit before the 
judges; or again, marriage, the provision for individual life; 
judgment, as the bond of political association. Then we have War 
in its three great Homeric forms of the siege, the ambush, and the 
battle. Next are presented tous seed time and harvest ; the vin- 
tage brings in song with measured movement, the herd at pasture 
introduces the hunt, and the flocks the milder cares of the shep- 
herd. Finally, art and the bard are glorified by a picture, * such 
as Daidelos made for Ariadne,” of a brilliant dance, with music 
to which tumblers also adapt their feats. Gods are present in the 
battle, and the Homeric poems exhibit largely what Dr. Caird calls 
‘«* the religion of common life;” but there is no separate or profes- 
sional representation of any sacred function. 

This picture of the human and mundane unity, exhibited in 
simultaneous, not successive, presentment, stands, I think, apart 
from all others in the frame of its conception. With it, however, 
may be compared, but only in one point of view, the great work 
of Dante. The Divina Commedia presents to us again the human 
unity, not under the burden of the flesh, but after its release, and 
only as summed up in the cardinal determining fact of its rela- 
tion to God in Christ. This also may be termed a simultaneous 
presentment, since it exhibits the whole Providential order, out- 
side the boundaries of this life, as conceived to exist at a given 
point of time and place, though the journey of the Poet in a 
specified number of days is the thread on which it hangs, and 
though its plan allows by way of incident the introduction of his- 
tory no less than theology and metaphysics. The change of scene 
from the one world to the other corresponds with the transplan- 
tation since the Advent of the chief concern and interest of man : 
“* for ye are dead, and your life is hid with Christ in God.”* 


* Col. iii. 3. 
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In the world of action the human unity has variously figured 
as an idea in the eyes of towering ambition. The wars of those 
great empires, which have been termed prehistoric, appear to have 
been inspired by the design of universal dominion. This becomes 
more distinct when Persia has obtained the general possession of 
the Asiatic field. The same idea is stirred by way of reaction in 
the mind of Greece when she moves against the Great King. It 
buds in the expeditions of the Ten Thousand and of King 
Agesilaos ; it blossoms in the vast conquests of Alexander, pre- 
pared by the initiatory operations of his father Philip upon the 

treek race and territory. It becomes a law of existence to the 
matured Roman State and Empire, where the conflicts of the most 
daring personal aims are inextricably mingled with the establish- 
ment of the world-wide dominion, After the fouudation of Con- 
stantinople, it is partly divided, partly transferred. With the 
establishment of the German Empire, it undergoes, for the West, 
revival and development. It is relatively strengthened at one 
epoch, when positively it is about to lose ground by the disastrous 
fall of Constantinople. The shadow of this aspiring grandeur 
hangs round Vienna until the title is finally quenched in 1804, 
through the disastrous wars with France. 

In a more vulgar and less historic form, the notion is recalled 
in Louis XIV., named, but probably misnamed, the great ; and 
once more by the colossal figure and performance of Napoleon. 
The more recent course of history does not favor the notion of its 
reappearance. But while the possibilities of a political unity 
have receded into the distance, there have been fragmentary mani- 
festations, mixed and often questionable in their character, of an 
initiatory substitute for it in the collective action of the great 
European powers; and some real progress, favored by the new 
facilities of trade and communication, has been made toward a 
great unity of human consent, by the formation of a common 
judgment among civilized mankind under the name of the Law of 
Nations, upon many matters that touch the liberty, morality, and 
well being of man. And there also lies in the far distance a pros- 
pect, attractive to all Americans and Englishmen, the prospect 
of a powerful and perhaps paramount moral influence which may 
accrue, unsought, to the great English-speaking race, before 
another century has passed, through the ever growing preponder- 
ance of its numbers, joined with its penetrating and unresting 
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energies, both in mental and in material things. The English 
speakers of the world have multiplied perhans sevenfold in the last 
hundred years. They now exceed one huncred millions. Con- 
tinuing to multiply at the same rate they would after another 
century pass seven hundred millions. * 

By the side of this current of political endeavor and device 
there have been some parallel manifestations in the world of 
thought. The character of Achilles represents the effort of the 
sire of poets to project into form the ideal man ; and the mother- 
hood of a goddess, which brings him into the world, is probably 
referable to the same impulsion as that which prompted the artisis 
of classical Greece to travel 


Along the line of limitless desires,+ 


and to aspire in the human after the divine. When the great Chris- 
tian literature of the middle ages dawned upon the world, this 
search for the ideal, asa typical and all-embracing unity, became a 
standing law. It is nowhere, perhaps, so boldly set up as in the 
single line of Pulci:f 


Un Dio, ed una Fede, ed uno Orlando. 


The noblest developments of the conception are in Orlando and in 
Arthur; and we have to observe that the aim distinctly is, not the 
mere exhibition of a hero, but the presentation of the typical and 
ideal man, the man who collects and integrates within himself 
all of our nature that is glorious and noble. I suppose that, upon 
a somewhat lower level, the principle of construction is the same in 
the character of the Cid, and even in the Siegfried of the Nibelun- 
genlied. This luminous erection cast its backward rays upon an- 
tiquity, where it sought for an analogue. Refracted through the 
discoloring medium of the Roman tradition, it illuminated the 
figure of Hector, lifted him into a place “a world too wide” for 
him, and glorified him as the ideal man. 

While the Christian literature was thus essaying to fulfill the 
aspirations of the world for a type of unity and perfection, Dante, in 
the De Monarchia, compacted a framework in which human affairs 


* Mr. Barham Zinche has estimated them for that date ata thousand millions. 
+ Wordsworth, Excursion. 
+ Morgante Maggiore. 
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were to be adjusted in one normal order. Denying to the Church 
the right or capacity of property, he gave spiritual power to the 
Pope, and temporal power to the Emperor, each in theory inde- 
pendent of the other, each universal, and each established once for 
all to fulfill a charge co-extensive with the estimated doctrines of 
the species. But this succinct statement is only a safe one, espe- 
cially as regards the Popedom, if taken to illustrate the poet’s view 
of the naked or theoretic basis upon which, in the affairs of both 
worlds, an unity was provided for the human race. 

I think we cannot doubt that this distinctive tendency of the 
Christian literature was due to the Advent of our Saviour; and 
that from the exhibition in the world of the one absolute Perfec- 
tion, there resulted a legitimate desire and tendency to embody, 
on the same basis of oneness, imitated forms, adapted to the 
conditions of common life, and modified according to the specific 
qualities of the various portions of the human family. 

These, then, were tendencies, in idea or in act, to find or make 
an unity of man; of man individual and of man associated. 
But we have yet to trace the links of a more comprehensive 
design pervading history, from its first beginnings, which bore 
the promise of a larger provision for the same end. Yet this 
provision was, in its inception, so modest, so like the flowers that 
are ‘‘ born to blush unseen,” and the gems of the ‘‘ dark, unfath- 
omed cave,” that through thousands of years, while human 
genius, intellect, and statecraft rose to their climax in the grander 
theatres of life, it made no mark whatever upon the great central 
tissue of human history. For even the conquests of David, and 
the opulence and splendor of Solomon, failed to lift into any wide 
notoriety the annals of the Jewish race. Yet there, and there 
only, was the guardianship of a seed that would one day burst its 
husk ; would expand into forces which were to gather up around 
themselves, and to array in their service all other elements of 
power ; and would integrate, if not the world so far as present 
experience has advanced, yet the most choice, capable, and domi- 
nant races of the world. 

It is obvious that outside that course of human history 
which has culminated in modern Christendom, there have lain 
at all times great masses of humanity, most of them having but 
few points of contact with it. That Mahometanism at one time 
contended with the Gospel for a real sovereignty of the world ; 
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that the Buddhists, taken at four hundred millions, may roughly 
be stated to be as numerous as Christians; that the Olympian 
religion was a marvelous phenomenon, transitory, indeed, but 
with a lease, so to speak, of fifteen centuries ; that there are other 
cults and systems of high interest and importance ; that mission- 
ary progress has been slow and intermittent ; all these facts in no 
way detract from the main proposition. 

Let me not, however, be supposed to imply that these great 
outlying tracts of human life were excluded from the care of the 
Almighty Father. What treasures of true piety, what devotion to 
duty, what negation of self may have been reared within the field 
of religions less favored than our own, is a question which may 
well wait for final elucidation from the All-just and All-wise. 
My proposition does not go beyond afiirming that these extraneous 
masses, weighty as theyare, lie apart from the central thread which 
runs through the entire tissue of the destinies of the race. 

There is one scheme, and one only, which tends and has tended 
for eighteen hundred years to centrality and universality, which 
carries on its forehead the notes of an imperial power ; which is 
now felt at every point where human breath is drawn ; which is far 
indeed from having accomplished its work, and which has within 
it partial and sometimes formidable signs of disintegrati.n; but 
which holds the field, holds it with ever growing hope and effort, 
and holds it without a rival. That is the Christian scheme. 

Let us now look to the Hebrew traditions, known to us as the 
Sacred Scriptures. I forbear to lay stress for the present purpose 
upon the fragmentary, but strong, support which they derive from 
ancient religion and history, especially through the results of 
archeological research. In these precious records, we, the Adamic 
race, are assured of the unity of our origin, of our special rela- 
tion to the Creator, of the entrance into the world, by disobedicnce, 
of a widespread moral ruin, and of a great remedial Power, promised 
from the very date of the downfall, which was to deal a deadly blow 
at the source of our sorrow and our sin. Discipline and develop- 
ment in, with, and through evil seemed thus to be set upon us 
from the first as the distinctive note of our destiny. 

The patriarchal period was the childhood of man. It was 
marked, as childhood is, by the absence of self-consciousness, by 
simplicity of life, by directness of guidance. Life was realistic 
and without abstract conceptions. It passed on, with the arrival 
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of the Mosaic period, from the nursery to the schoolroom. The 
precepts of a moral law, covering the main lines of individual con- 
duct, were laid down. The claims of the Almighty on His creature 
were stated in their utmost breadth; and it seems difficult to deny 
that, through the institution of an elaborate sacrificial and sacer- 
dotal system, there was planted in the Hebrew race a conception 
of sin, of the great and terrible curse of the world, which was 
probably an absolute precondition of any adequate conception of 
the corresponding redemption. This idea of sin and of the viru- 
lence of its poison was brought home with such force and depth 
and clearness to the general mind that while it was gradually 
effaced from the circle of ideas which prevailed* among the most 
cultivated nations of the earth; yet with the Hebrews, amid all © 
the frightful aberrations of conduct and terrible vicissitudes of 
destiny, it subsisted, without abatement of vital force, down to 
the manifestation of our Lord. Of His teachings, wonderful to 
say, it needed not to be a portion, since it formed, jointly with 
monotheism, their ready made point of departure. 

These great ideas, once established, were alike sustained, re- 
paired, and refreshed by the perpetual voices of the Psalms, and 
by the intermittent, but most powerful, trumpet calls of the 
Prophets. Through all the stages of the dispensation, and all the 
utterances of the Divine oracles, there ran an unbroken thread of 
Messianic promise.t ‘there was for the journey of generations 
through the ages, as well as for the momentary exodus from 
Egypt, a pillar of fire by night, and a pillar of cloud by day, lead- 
ing up to the birth of Him in whom before and after were to 
unite, and the whole human race, one in its affliction, was to be 
made one in its deliverance. And when Dante built his material 
universe on Jerusalem as its centre, the physical error was the sig- 
nification of the deepest of all truths, that the Life and Death of 
Christ were the one and only centre for the destinies of the 
world. 

But this secret of the Lord, so marvelously kept, under a 


*1I leave apart the movement of the Stoics in the direction of a return to that 
idea, which would require a separate argument, especially upon the question 
whether it originally drew its inspiration from the translated Scriptures of the 
Hebrews. 

+ On the pervading and multiform character of this promise see a recent, as 
well as valuable authority, in the volume of Dr. Briggs, of the New York Theo- 
logical Seminary, on ‘‘ Messianic Prophecy.” 
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guardianship so wayward, and seemingly so ineffective, was 
wholly a spiritual secret. There was at one time a habit of point- 
ing to the Old Testament and the Jewish nation as the matriz of 
all human greatness, all mental excellence. There is still a tend- 
ency to glorify the Jewish Scriptures under the poor and narrow 
name of the Hebrew literature. Now, to my mind, it is a litera- 
ture absolutely incommensurable with the literature of other lands. 
As compared with these, both its source and its aim were far 
higher, but they were also far more limited. Its mission was to 
touch humanity at its centre, but at its centre only. It was to work 
out, for its time and place, the highest part of the Providential design 
for the education of man. But other parts were left to other 
hands, and those other hands were, in the Divine Counsels, shaped 
and fitted for them. Under the coming Christian civilization, the 
whole nature of man in all its parts was for the first time to be 
trained, and the internal harmony and balance of those parts was 
to be restored and consolidated. It was a complex organization, 
of which the spiritual and ruling factor was made ready in Judea 
for use in the Christian Church, the Kingdom of God upon earth. 
What may be called in the widest sense the intellectual facter was 
matured elsewhere; it had its training chiefly among the Greeks. In 
preparation for the preaching of the Gospel, it was given to that 
unique race to establish an intellectual mastery, and an intellec- 
tual unity, by their literature and language, throughout the vast 
range of the Roman sway. It was through a concurrence surely 
not fortuitous that, at the time when our Saviour came into the 
world, the language of the Greeks had become its ruling language. 
I suppose it to be a question still open among the learned whether, 
and in what degree, the Saviour himself employed it in His min- 
istry. But there is no doubt that it was the first und general 
channel for the propagation of his teaching, and that by those 
supple and elastic properties, which even now appear to be insepa- 
rable from its undying genius, it furnished admirably the form 
in which a Christian terminology was framed, and the new teach- 
ing was adapted, through the early creeds, to the apprehension 
and belief of man. 

But the office of Greece in making ready the Gospel feast was 
not confined to supplying a form of language. She had also to 
supply a form of mind. Greece prepared the mold in which at 
the time, and down to our time, and as some may hope, for all 
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time, the mental culture of man was to take shape, and its prin- 
cipal conditions were to be determined. 

There was one important particular of the new or Christian 
training, to which Greek religion and Greek art had a special 
affinity. It is not easy, perhaps, to trace with precision in the 
Old Testament the law of ‘‘ graven images,” of the corporal repre- 
sentation of living, and especially of human forms. I suppose 
there can be little doubt, first, that this law was originally adverse, 
and next, thay it was, in whatever measure, modified by the Incar- 
nation, which presented to our eyes Deity in human shape, and 
which hardly allows of the supposition that that shape was never 
to be reproduced. 

Now, there was one country in the world where, for centuries 
before the Advent, it had been the prime pursuit of Art to asso- 
ciate deity with the human form; and, moreover, where this prac- 
tice spontaneously grew out of the prevailing and fundamental 
idea of the established religion. This aim led the artist ever 
upward to surmount imperfection and to reach upward after per- 
fection. And though the finite could not incorporate the infin- 
ite, yet, under this inspiration, actual performance was advanced 


to a point in the presentation of form, such as to supply a model 


for every country and every age. 

With the three first objects of human quest, the good, the 
true, the great, there is associated a fourth, the beautiful, which 
is also indispensable in the full training of our nature. For the 
good, as such, the good in connection with God, its origin and 
basis ; that is, the holy, the supreme grade in this fourfold scale, 
we have seen that the ‘‘evangelical preparation” (to use the 
phrase of Eusebius) was exhibited by the Scriptures of the Old 
Testament, which were the treasure and the glory of the Hebrew 
race. In the pursuit of the great and the true, and in establish- 
ing the laws of that pursuit, the principal share was given to 
Greece. With respect to the beautiful, her office was supreme, 
almost exclusive. Or, if we contemplate the process only as two- 
fold, the Providential order was, that on the spiritual side we 
should draw from Hebrew sources, but that on the human or 
earthly side of mind and life, taken at large, the type was fash- 
ioned among the Greeks. 

This was for the individual. But neither was the share of 
Greece a small one in the collective or political education of the 
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race. Nottospeak of the scientific treatises of Aristotle and Plato, 
we have the earliest political ideas and practices of the Greeks 
recorded in the poems of Homer. The forms of those ideas and 
practices ure only, so to speak, in the gristle. They had not 
hardened by use into shapes sufficiently defined for exact descrip- 
tion. But, so far as spirit and essence are concerned, I know not 
where else in all antiquity to find a living exhibition so much in 
harmony with the fundamental conceptions, and even institutions, 
of the Engtlish-speaking races of the world. ' 

At the same time it is clear that, s6 far as direct and actual 
preparation was concerned, this office, in the political sphere, was 
specially committed to the Romans. With them alone do we find 
organization both ‘large and firm. Those ancient roads, so strong 
and well compacted, which bound mother earth much as she is 
now bound by the iron rail, which still defy the gnawing tooth of 
Time, and which furnished for the civilized world continuity of 
dwelling space, and unity of communications, were also an 
emblem of that higher unity, of which Rome laid the foundations 
in the well-knit system of its law, diffused throughout the world, 
and destined to remain an imperishable portion of the human 
patrimony. 

This in the world of action. But there was a bond also in the 
world of thought between the Hellenic and the Latin. From 
Greece and the Grecian East, the sacred torch, so to speak, was 
handed over to Italy, and by a process which began with the rise 
of Roman literature, and ended with the Renaissance, the sister 
peninsula became, in due course, the mother of European letters. 
This great fact se2ms to have been forgotten, at least in England, 
by modern fashion; and there has, during our time, been a 
deplorable decline in the study of that illustrious literature which 
forms a link in the central chain of civilization and of history. 

History, then, complex and diversified as it is, and presenting 
to our view many a ganglion of unpenetrated and perhaps impene- 
trable enigmas, is not a mere congeries of disjointed occurrences, 
but is the evolution of a purpose steadfastly maintained, and 
advancing towards some consummation, greater probably than 
what the world has yet beheld, along with the advancing numbers, 
power, knowledge, and responsibilities of the race. That purpose 
is not always and everywhere alike conspicuous ; but is it not like 
the river in the limestone tract, which vanishes from the surface, 
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and works its way beneath, only to reappear with renovated force ? 
or like the sun, which returns to warm us after the appointed space 
of night, 


And tricks his beams, and with new spangled ore 
Flames in the forehead of the morning sky.* 


Its parts are related to one another. The great lines of human 
destiny have every appearance of converging upon a point. As 
the Mosiac writer at the outset of Genesis declares the unity of 
the world, and as Doctor Whewell, in a passage of extraordinary 
magnificence, countersigns this testimony by predicting its catas- 
trophe in the name of cosmic science ; as again the mind of an 
individual, by the use of reflection, often traces one pervading 
scheme of education in the experiences of his life ; so, probably 
for the race, certainly for its great central web of design, which 
runs unbroken from Adam to our day, there has been and is a 
profound unity of scheme well described by the poet Tennyson : 


* Yet I doubt not through the ages one increasing purpose runs, 
And the thoughts of men are widened with the process of the suns.”+ 


‘* At sundry times and in divers manners,” sometimes by con- 
scious and sometimes by unconscious agency, this purpose is 
wrought out. Persons and nations who have not seen or known 
one another, nevertheless co-operate and contribute to a common 
fund, available for their descendants and themselves. 

That, together with powers and resources, responsibilities must 
increase, is almost a truism. That there is such an increase in 
the sum total of powers and resources extraneous to ourselves 
appears also undeniable. It seems then, as if the Almighty Ruler 
were now raising His claims upon His creatures and demanding at 
least the larger usury which these larger gifts should earn. 
Whether there is a corresponding increase in the available brain 
forces of the world, and in its moral energies, is a question per- 
haps only to be answered with some qualification, even some mis- 
giving. But it will have been usefully put, if it lead us to bow 
ourselves down as in dust and ashes before the one Source of 
Strength, and if it remind us that the humblest man should also, 


* Milton’s Lycidas. 
+ Locksley Hall. 
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under the Christian dispensation, be the strongest man, though it 
is in a strength not his own. 

When, indeed, we speak of the Christian dispensation, there 
starts up first of all the remembrance of its woful shortcomings in 
act, as compared with its glorious design. Yet does it offer a 
mass of net results, which can nowhere else be equaled, of which 
I will select two, the most comprehensive in their character. 
First, that in the precinct of Christendom is found the actual 
mastery of the world, where all that exists, exists in the main by 
its permission, or under its control. Secondly, that whereas other 
ruling powers and paramount forms of civilization have had, fol- 
lowing upon their maturity, their ‘‘ decline and fall,” the question 
now seems at least an open one, whether the Advent and the Gos- 
pel have, for collective as well as individual man, ‘‘ brought life 
and immortality to light ;” in this sense, that the great Christian 
civilization presents many and perhaps conclusive signs of a pro- 
gressive, though a chequered growth, without any decree set forth 
against it of a boundary or an end. 

It may be said that the Christian testimony, on which that civ- 
ilization is based, is now divided against itself. Supposing we 
allow that the Church for nine centuries spoke with the authority 
which attaches to a consent so wide, visible, and permanent that 
all discordant voices were either transitory or inaudible, and passed 
out of the reckoning. That form of authority no longer exists ; it 
has been supplanted by divisions and subdivisions of communion 
and of tenet. But has not authority of another kind taken its 
place, the moral weight, namely, which attaches to the testimony 
of a number of witnesses having mutual feuds and conflicting 
interests, and yet speaking with one voice on the highest, broadest, 
and most profound of the matters which made up the great message 
of God to man ?* 

Turning now to the title of this paper, I remind the reader 
that the history of which it speaks is not the limited and frag- 
mentary record commonly known under the name, but is noth- 
ing less than the sum total of human life and human experience, 
as lived and as gathered on the surface of the globe, within the 
lines already laid down. And here arises my concluding ques- 

* Dr. Mohler, in the Symbolik, has, by hisexplanation of the grand difference 


between the earlier and the later Christian controversies, made a valuable contri- 
bution to the examination of this important subject. 
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tion. If in history, thus understood, there is an unity, should 
there not be a reflection of that unity in study? As every straw 
and ear in the cornfield promotes the design of the husbandman, 
should we not, each in our several sphere, however humbly, strive 
to promote in our studies the design of the Master and Maker of 
the world? To every man, obviously, this is open in the sphere 
of action. Nay, there is none who can avoid either promoting 
or obstructing it ; for every one must of necessity, by his own 
doings, add to, or take away from, the sum total of goodness and 
of happiness, of evil and of sorrow, in the world. It seems to 
me that what we must do in the world of action, we at least may 
do in the world of thought ; those of us, I mean, whose field of 
labor belongs to or includes that world. Take any branch of 
mental effort, be it what it may, educative, creative, inquisitive, 
or materially productive, none should be pursued without a pur- 
pose, and all real purpose, though it may be atomic, is permanent 
and‘indestructible. All bear upon human relations and the con- 
ditions of life, and each, unless unnaturally bound down to the 
merest inanity, should have its place in the great design. The 
farmer, said Mr, Emerson, is man upon the farm. Each writer 
is bettering (if he be not worsening) the thought, the frame, or 
the experience of man, upon the subject on which he writes, 
works, or teaches ; he is enlarging the text; he is extending the 
bounds of the common inheritance. A fire of aspiration should 
prompt him in his labor, and its warmth will be part of his 
reward. That Shield of Achilles, to which I return once more, 
was a collection of compartments. To some one of those com- 
partments was assorted each part of human life and action. Even 
so there is now a place, perhaps a larger place than ever, in the 
grand Providential order for all we seek or find, think or do. For 
all of it there will be, if only such be our desire, a compartment 
ready to receive it, in the framework made ready by the Eternal 
Workman; and it will contribute truly, though it may be 
infinitesimally, to the accomplishment of His all-comprehending 
plan. 


W. E. GLapsTone. 
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In this age of ingenuity and invention the domains of discoy- 
ery and research are the hunting grounds of the scientist and the 
explorer. In the interest of science and the pursuit of truth, no 
ground is too sacred for exploration, no theory too venerable or 
cherished for the detention of the evolutionist. ‘|'\\> age of reason 
is restored, but with method, this time, in its madness. The true 
is sought in the concrete, and new beliefs are substituted for older 
faiths. History is being rewritten by a race of writers brilliant 
in style and fearless in the pursuit of truth as supported by 
knowledge. The geologist has called the great globe itself to 
testify to the truth of his theories, the naturalist has compelled 
the dryad and the naiad, from their evasive existences, to yield 
up their secrets to the evidences of their vhysical construction, 
and, deep down in the atom and the protoplasm, man searches 
for the cause which shall unsettle forever his hitherto unques- 
tioned belief. The are of this theory embraces the ‘ive senses, 
and is perfect within that radius ;—beyond, all that we feel but 
cannot prove, is false and untrustworthy ; analyze, prove, and be- 
lieve ; theorize, with the soul’s uplifted, inexpressible aspiration of 
faith, and you are lost. ‘The pioneers in this new movement were 
great, earnest, wise men, who, loving nature with a child’s love, 
sought to fathom her great secrets with a reverent curiosity. 
Tolerant and indulgent th»mselves, they undermined the yenera- 
tion for old doctrincs without advocating universal ruin or entire 
unbelief. Pursuing the path of their research with determined 
steps, applying the torch to every cranny of the tortuous path, 
they have yet held by that cord cf tradition and memory to which 
inheritance attached them, and thus into the bowels of the earth 
they drag at each remove a lengthening chain. 

In seeking for Nature’s source through all its physical struct- 
ure they have yet looked reverently upward unto Nature’: God. 
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The value of their labors who shall calculate? The glory of 
their discoveries who will decry ? But light is not always clear- 
ness: it is only to the eye of the crowned one that the full orb of 
day is bearable. The same heat which sustains and revives will 
as easily destroy, and the torch which, in skillful hands, may lead 
a Darwin or a Tyndall into safety, may prove only an ignis fatuus 
to the ignorant follower. Reverence and Wisdom are not un- 
worthy guides, and he who seeks for truth in Nature will never 
wisely abandon his awe for the Creator. Fools only rush in where 
angels fear to tread. Literature has partaken of the analytical 
spirit of the age. Ingenuity is substituted for fancy. That 
which was once deemed not the less true for being, like our exist- 
ence itself, awful and inexpressible, save in symbols, must have 
its lawful credentials or fall in contempt as useless fable. The 
poet whose supersensitive ear was once held to have caught the 
warmest pulsations of the great heart of Nature, is now discred- 
ited, and he must bring us the ocular proof, or else be, like Iago, 
damned. By this rule Browning is abstract and Tennyson a 
word painter. ‘‘The Psalm of Life,” the ‘‘ Building of the 
Ship,” and the ‘‘ Song of the Blacksmith,” are Longfellow’s best 
gifts to man, while rhythm is only a pleasing echo to the sense. 
The result is obvious. It is easier to destroy than to create. The 
writer has educated his reader, and a whole book full of fact-seek- 
ers has produced a world full of fact-lovers. It is so much easier for 
common minds to measure a fact than to entertain a fancy, that 
it is no wonder to see Pegasus toiling before a baggage wagon. 
Thus, the scientist who found sacred devotion and old faith in the 
way of his discovery, and yet pushed on regardless of their 
destruction, has unintentionally been the forerunner of the icono- 
clast in all the cathedrals of our lives. Omar has outstripped the 
Christian. The first destroyer of a text burnt only those volumes 
which ran counter to his faith ; the Mahomedans applied the torch 
to the very source and citadel of all knowledge ; Huxley, Darwin, 
and Tyndall have proved forerunners of a literature which has all 
imaginative and spiritual nature for its field and blind irreverence 
for its guide. To pursue an original and ingenious theory to its 
logical conclusion, to refine analysis to a needless point, to be 
euphemistic in idea as well as in speech, is a fine art. Let the evo- 
lutionist overturn faith in the pursuit of a First Cause, his follow- 
ers will gratify the spirit of the age in the ingenious undermining 
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of a reputation long established, or the destruction of a belief too 
sweet and sacred to be idly questioned. The pioneer is out- 
stripped by his disciple. The betrayer of the Saviour becomes a 
patriot and dies a martyr to a sincere belief. The songs of 
Homer, too great to be the work of one, become the easy pastime 
of many. 

Belisarius is no longer an unkinged beggar, exciting our pity 
and teaching a wise truth; and the wisest, greatest, meanest of 
mankind becomes the author of the immortal works of a ci-devant 
William Shakespeare. The force of reason could no further go. 

This is what seems to be the truth, or has seemed so, for over 
two centuries and a half. In the year 1564, in the town of Strat- 
ford-on-Avon, England, was born a child who was named William 
Shakespeare. His place of birth, parentage, and many incidents 
of the domestic life of his family, are well attested. Many inci- 
dents of his early boyhood, favorable and otherwise, are also well 
proven. His early marriage with a lady older than himself, his 
departure for London, and his arrival there, are not to be gain- 
said. We know positively that he became an actor in London ; 
a companion and partner in theatrical enterprises with other 
men, and whose labors are not denied by contemporaries as of a 
value increasing year by year. Of his usefulness to the corpora- 
tion to which he belonged, there is ample proof in the substantial 
fortune which he accumulated, and in the enlargement of the 
circle of his enterprises. Contemporary writers extol his genius 
as a play-writer while living ; and, in the maturity of his years 
and powers, he retires to his native town; becomes the largest 
landed proprietor in the place ; dies there in the full possession of 
his faculties in 1616; is buried in the picturesque church 
of his native town, under its very altar—the most honor- 
able and conspicuous place in that temple ; and over his grave 
his widow surviving him causes to be placed a copy of his features, 
and some touching allusions to his worth. In 1623, two of his 
surviving partners, fellow actors and managers, venerating his 
genius, and wishing that his labor should not be lost, collected 
from the acting copies in the theatre library, from quarters stolen 
or badly printed, his works, edited them in their poor way, and 
commended these ‘‘ trifles” to posterity, in the timid hope that the 
applause of contemporary audiences might find an echo in the 
enduring admiration of other ages. A contemporary poet, who was 
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also a fellow actor, ‘‘rare old Ben” Jonson, in lines immortal, 
bequeathed the portrait of his rival to posterity, and seemed to 
entertain no doubt that even his small Latin and less Greek would 
not invalidate the poetical claims of his friend William Shake- 
speare. These are things that we know, and can lay our hands 
upon as proofs. Other confirming facts concur in testimony, as 
well in the sonnets as in the plays, and in the words of rivals 
und contemporaries. To sum up all, we may declare that we 
know of a man, William Shakespeare by name, born as above, 
moving to London as above, and writing and working there ; 
dying as above, and being so spoken of and written about ; and 
whose surviving works were collected, edited, and published by 
his fellow-actors, and given in type to the public which had known 
und applauded their author. What follows? For two centuries 
these works have been the study of the wise, the resource and 
delight of the scholar, and the growing solace of the people. 
Whole libraries have been written to clear up doubtful meanings 
in the text. 

Annotators and commentators have reached enduring fame in 
companionship with this ‘‘nature’s child,” and criticism has 
halted with reverence at the door which bears that immortal 
name. All nations have striven to make the plays of Shakespeare 
the text book of their scholars, and all the boundaries of nation- 
ality have been obliterated to naturalize this universal genius. 
His characters have passed into realities, as life-like and true as 
if they had indeed lived, breathed, and had their being. He has 
created symbols and characterized traits. He has so dealt with 
the great passions of human nature that his men and woman are 
emblems. A whole gallery of his portraits would be the fac-similes 
of our world, and a catalogue of his passions would begin and end 
with all that the heart has ever felt. With small Latin and less 
Greek he has created a vocabulary by whose side only one vol- 
ume may be placed—the Bible. Confined within the watery 
band which clasps green England, his far-reaching vision over- 
looked her boundaries and saw his fellow-man as he lived in all 
lands. Ignorant of mere geographical outlines, his knowledge 
and measurement of the human heart and its wide range of emo- 
tions, was perfect and true. Untaught, perhaps, in that technical 
learning which makes more pedants than scholars, his marvelous 
vision penetrated deep into life’s mystery, and his feeling heart 
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did the rest. Clear-minded and sane himself, he saw into the half 
disturbed soul of the Royal Dane; into the ‘overturned vase 
of the mind of the fair Ophelia,” and scaled the heights where 
uncrowned Lear forsook his reason and foreswore his kind. His- 
tory in his hands becomes personified narrative, and the Kings 
and Queens, the neble and churl, the peasant and the dame of 
his own land, passed by his clear sight, and moved life-like into 
the field of his recording fancy, there to exist forever. His crea- 
tions stand breast-high with those of the Old and New Testa- 
ments, and when we have torn from the writers of the Bible their 
Moses, Isaiah, and Ecclesiastes, their evangelists and teachings 
of the sacred text, we may then, and then only, be ready to deny 
his Hamlet and his Lear, his tender Imogen and moralizing 
Jaques, his gallery of Romans and the star-eyed Egyptian, to the 
** poor player” who lived and died, was buried, and who has come 
down to us as William Shakespeare. j 

Now, after two centuries and a half of this belief, we are 
called upon to reject, not the estimate which time has only deep- 
ened as to the works themselves, but the authenticity of their 
authorship. The poems, sonnets, and plays, now passing as the 
works of Shakespeare, were not his work at all! 

In support of this theory, which is the seed-ground of many 
others, born of and growing out of it, we are offered conjectural 
negatives and distorted facts. It is necessary, in the first place, to 
declare that the plays and poems in question could not have been 
the work of Shakespeare, because of his place of birth, his condi- 
tion in life, and of his scanty learning. The necessity of sustain- 
ing this point precedes the search for the true author of the 
works. How are we to believe that a lad born in an obscure vil- 
lage of England, of poor parentage, and with scanty opportunities 
of obtaining an education, could ever have written these sublime 
works ? Could a person so born and educated, a poor player, 
have given us the only true glimpse of the early days of the 
Roman Republic, as well as those of its highest glory, and by his 
marvelous reproduction of the very men themselves, moving, 
speaking, and eating, have dwarfed all so-called history of those 
eras ? Could a man who had small Latin and less Greek tra- 
verse the fields of legend and story in the Greek and Italian biog- 
raphy, and present us with a gallery of their portraits, as true 
and accurate as if he were a Phidias or a Raphael, and had truly 
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copied features which he bodily saw? Could a poor lad who had 
been detected in deer killing in his little village, and been ban- 
ished from the place when his condition was so poor, ever have 
looked into the homes of the high-placed and lived for us the 
lives of kings and queens as if he were one of their order? Ilus- 
trations which were taken from the older classics, metaphors with 
local application borrowed from the records of dead empires ; 
technicalities of arts and callings, learned and scientific terms, 
definitions in dead and living tongues—these the appliances only 
of the graduate or the pedant, could never have been the heritage 
of the actor at the Globe. Whoever was the author of the plays, 
it was certainly not he. 


He might have been a Rooshan, 
A German, French, cr Proosban, 
But not a Stratford man.” 


When it can be proved that it is only the scholar and the an- 
tiquarian who give us our works of Shakespeare and kindred 
blessings, we shall not only have corrected history, but we shali 
have acquired a new debt which ought to be repaid. It might 
almost be maintained, however, that in the domain of literature 
in which we are now traveling, in the region of creative litera- 
ture, simple learning and technical attainments have never yet 
laid us under any obligation whatever. If the author or authors 
of the first great epic, and the greatest (for the Shakespearean 
myth has a counterpart here at the dawn of learning) were a uni- 
versity graduate, or a man of place or parts, we have no record 
of it, no note of the college which claimed him, of the nobility of 
which he wasa member. The creator and founder of the Greek 
language was a minnesinger, whose blindness of sight did not dim 
the glories of that inward vision, which penetrated the hearts of 
men and spoke the history and romance of the land whence Delos 
rose and Phebus sprung. 

Was it ascholar and noble who, from a cart’s tail, before a mul- 
titude of listeners, dramatized the belief of a nation, and by his 
own creative genius gave vitality and clearness to the story of 
Prometheus ? When Solon stood in simple amazement amidst the 
audience of Thespis did he recognize in the founder of the Greek 
drama one of his own august order? History is strangely silent 
here. Coming into the era when biography and history are au- 
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thentic one may ask, did Socrates and Plato ever seek to claim the 
honors of the drama from the hands of less philosophic writers ? 
We are not curious as to the literary acquirements or the social 
standing of Eschylus, Sophocles, or Euripides, the fathers of 
tragedy, but certainly Plato never claimed the authorship of their 
plays on the score of his philosophical wisdom, nor has that honor 
been awarded him. The tragedies of the Greeks were written by 
men who were actors or managers, and no fragments of a tragedy, 
no contemporary note of any lost work, disproves this fact. The 
Roman drama being only a faint copy or theft of the Greek, need 
not be mentioned here. ‘Terence was only a half menander. The 
works of the French dramatists in the golden age of Louis, which 
have a hold on posterity, are those which a poor actor and dram- 
atist created while building the walls of the only temple which 
stands to-day unharmed by time in France,—the House of Moliere ; 
while the plays of the scholarly Racine and Corneille remain 
monuments of the beauty of language, indeed, before which, as 
such, all scholars will reverently bend on their way to the 
temple where the human beings of Moliere live, move, and 
have their being. In fine, if this hypothesis must be taken 
as argument, scarcely a reputation of the contemporaries of 
Shakespeare may hope to escape. The language of Chaucer and 
of Spenser was the armory of Marlowe, and of Jonson, as well as 
of the woolen-draper’s son; and while the brightest Latin and 
treek scholar of his day—and an actor, too—gave us the Alchem- 
ist and other learned dialogues, the drunken youth who died in a 
brawl on the confines of manhood left us, in Marlowe’s mighty 
line, a foretaste of what was coming soon in the native wood notes 
wild of Nature’s child. We are told that in one of the chronicles 
of the time, which carriesdown the names of worthies of the Eliz- 
abethan era, Shakespeare is not even mentioned, and that such an 
omission is as significant as if a biography of the writers of the 
Victorian era were published with Alfred Tennyson’s name omitted. 
When it can be shown that contemporary writers of any era are 
quick to recognize the higher genius of a fellow-worker, we may 
accept this statement as argument, but in fact it is no proof at all. 
It is not necessary to show that Shakespeare held, as an author, 
among the non-theatre goers of his time, the secure place which 
he now holds, although it could easily be done. His works were 
unpublished, save over the lights of the stage. His calling was 
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degraded in the eyes of many of the literary class, and it 
would be curious indeed to have his claims allowed by such 
contemporaries as Sir Thomas Browne or Robert Greene. The 
case of Tennyson is no parallel, the age of Victoria no coun- 
terpart to those environments which surrounded the actor- 
dramatist in the age of Elizabeth at the seething time of 
Puritanism. Contemporary mention is abundant, but the authors 
of the new theory must cast discredit upon it wherever found. 
The praises of Jonson and of Spenser, the slurs of Greene, the 
love of Southampton, and the not too remote mention of Milton 
are cast aside as either specious aids to the fraud which was being 
practiced, or as ignorant testimonies to a fame built upon lies. 
The genius of invention, however, is exhausted in the elaborate 
theories as to identity, which the sonnets are forced to contribute, 
and here the Baconian theory reaches its last ground of proof. 
It is declared that Bacon is proved to be the author of the Shake- 
speare plays by the evidence which lies in these sennets, and line 
by line the patient theorist seeks out new aids to his argument. 
Lines which seem quite innocent and impersonal become, under 
this minute inspection and origina! application, clear evidences of 
Baconian craft. It is shown that at one time he held that his life 
was in danger, and the lament of a lover for the loss of his mis- 
tress’s love is the warning cry which the endangered statesman 
utters in the tender folds of a sonnet. Without pursuing this 
theme to a tedious limit, it may be said of it, that its authors 
claim that Bacon wrote the Shakespeare plays, or many of them, 
and the sonnets, and was ashamed to own them. 

We are asked to believe that this great man not only allowed 
his greatest works to pass before the audiences of his time, of 
which they were the delight and pride, unclaimed, but that, when 
the alleged author was dead, he quietly looked on while an‘ edition 
of those plays was given to the world by the fellow-actors of the 
dead Shakespeare, and made no sign; nor did he leave any record 
or claim in his papers at his death. It would seem that the answer 
of Macaulay to this Baconian theory had already been overlooked 
or forgotten. He declared that, even if there were any excuse 
when he upheld the empire in the exercise of his great office, why 
he should disown the dramatic works of his creation, there came 
a time, not far off, when, disgraced from office, mulcted in a heavy 
fine, driven from the Court, and only allowed to live by the 
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clemency of a nation which had not forgotten his great gifts, the 
declaration that he was the true author of the great plays already 
the popular delight of the English nation, would have raised him 
again in popular favor, and regained for him some of the glory 
which he had forever lost. He died and made no sign. Finally, 
he bequeathed to his own generation his ephemeral dramatic 
works, under a fraudulent paternity in the vulgar language of his 
own countrymen—the language of Chaucer and of Spenser. of 
Raleigh and of Marlowe, consigning his moral treatise to a 
certain immortality in the studied garb of a dead language. In 
this regard, at least, he seems not the wisest or greatest of man- 
kind. 

To conclude, if it be true that Poets are born, not made, it 
may as truly be said that Dramatists are born and grow. In that 
glorious age of Elizabeth, many royal Poets were born whose lines 
will remain imperishable in our literature. Shakespeare, the Poet, 
was one of these. The heart of England gave him birth; the 
Valley of the Avon, with its surpassing loveliness of field, hill, and 
shade, was the natural cradle of a poet. He drank in, with his 
earliest inspiration, all the influences of that beautiful land: the 
mysterious deep shadows of an English forest quickened his fervid 
imagination to people its depths ; the placid stream along whose 
flowery banks his childish footsteps strayed gave calm and peace 
to the tempest in his fiery soul, while the glorious records of his 
country’s splendor lay unfolded to him at one of its brightest 
pages, in neighboring Kenilworth and Warwick. The internecine 
wars ofa century were giving way toa season of prosperity and calm. 
A new world was opening to the enterprise of man, a vast field 
of novel experiences enlarging and expanding the area of knowl- 
edge. That hour had come in a nation’s life which contained 


the seeds of geniusin the arts and sciences over the earth, an in- , 
terval of awakening to all that is vast and noble, in thought and 


deed. An effete language was giving way before a living tongue. 
And again, as out of many jargons grew the polished Greek, the 
rude utterances of a semi-barbarian nation fashioned its own im- 
perishable language, and, through the drama, forced the channel of 
poetic aspiration. Into this new spirit many gifted Poets poured 
their cherished thoughts. But it was given to but one in that age 
to melt the jewels of the mind in the crucible of the dramatist. 
His early experience at Stratford, whence many of his fellow 
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players also came ; the fact that the stage was the one open and 
lucrative road to fame and wealth for the poet as well as the play- 
wright in that day, and the instinct which led the young Stratford 
friend of Burbage and Greene to their theatre on his arrival in 
London to seek his fortune—all these facts lead us up to the 
time when his own first play was produccd. It must have been 
after he had gained a practical knowledge of the stage require- 
ments by the duties of an actor, and the sequence of the plays 
themselves denotes the growth of this mechanical handicraft 
which was soon to fashion the immortal dramas bearing his name. 
The plays, by contract, passed out of the author’s hands into those 
of the company which managed the theatre, and were no longer 
his own personal property. Hence, when his will was made, he 
had no such property to devise. All the published copies of the 
plays in his lifetime, and even until the Folio of 1623 appeared, 
were either pirated from the parts of the actors for a small sum, 
or taken down in shorthand during performances. The same 
indifference, if such it may be called, may be laid to the charge of 
Lord Bacon, who in his will devised his papers to Constable with- 
out specifying these plays, and no such precious manuscripts 
have yet emerged from that source. 

He thus addresses the Bishop of Lincoln: ‘‘I find that the 
ancients, as Cicero, Demosthenes, Plinus and others, have presented 
both their orations and epistles. I have done the like to my own, 
which I will not publish while I live, but I have been bold to 
bequeath them to your Lordship and Mr. Chancellor of the 
Duchy.” In accepting the trust, the Reverend Bishop, while 
doing justice to Bacon’s oratorical powers, plainly intimates that 
his fame would not be raised by the publication of his letters, a 
criticism in which Lord Campbell, who quotes the above in his 
‘* Lives of the Chancellors,” published in 1849, entirely concurs, 
and still further says: ‘‘They are written in a stiff, formal, 
ungraceful style, and when the writer tries to be light and airy, 
we have such a botch as might have been expected if Horace 
Walpole had been condemned to write the Novam Organum.” 
Lord Campbell further says: ‘‘He wrote some religious tracts, 
and he employed himself in a metrical translation into English of 
the Psalms of David, showing by this effort, it must be confessed, 
more piety than poetry; his ear had not been formed, nor his 
fancy fed, by a perusal of the divine productions of Surrey, Walls, 
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Spenser, and Shakespeare, or he could not have produced rhymes 
so rugged, and turns of expression so mean. Few poets deal in 
finer imagery than is to be found in the writings of Bacon, but if 
his prose is sometimes poetical his poetry is always prosaic.” 

The sonnets and many of the plays were republished after the 
death of Shakespeare with his name unusually prominent, as 
an indication that the value of the work had been enhanced by 
the repute of the author ; and while this so-called imposture was 
being practiced, Bacon was silently enduring the ignominy of his 
recent punishment for crimes which a whole nation would have 
condoned could he have proclaimed his authorship of these remark- 
able plays. an 

It is necessary, in order to sustain this Baconian theory, to 
prove not only that Shakespeare was an impostor, but that all 
about him were knaves or fools. Ben Jonson becomes a lying 
panegyrist, and in vile collusion with a poor player, to shield the 
virtuous Bacon from immortality and wealth, and he plays his 
part so ill that his posterity refuses to believe that the author of 
the dedication of the print in the Folio of 1623 was other than what 
he seemed to be. The friendship of Southampton for Shake- 
speare is denied in the face of the early dedication of the Venus 
and Adonis, in face of the pretty well authenticated gift of 
one thousand pounds to his friend upon the building of the Globe 
Theatre, and of the absolutely proved interest which he and Lord 
Rutland took in all matters relating to the theatre. The attempt 
to unite Bacon with Lord Southampton in friendship is a violation 
of decency, especially at any time of his life subsequent to 
the death of his friend and relative, Essex, whose trial and 
condemnation were the infamy of that Bacon who owed his 
public advancement te his bounty, and whose conduct, both 
at the trial and after the grave had closed upon the unfortunate 
Earl, has drawn down upon the Philosopher’s head that withering 
denunciation of Lord Macaulay which will cling to Bacon when 
the Shakespeare myth shall have been forgotten. There is no 
ingenuity of reasoning by which the life work and career of Bacon 
is associated with these plays which cannot be more sensibly and 
clearly used in favor of the reputed author. Scholarships do not 
make Dramatists. Colleges do not create Poets. They have so 
often burst the environments of poverty, seclusion, ignorance, low 
birth, that we are tempted to believe that only such surroundings 
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can suffice to release the sublime spirit of creation. The very de- 
fects of the Shakespearean verse would be the dishonor of the ac- 
curate collegians. Mixed metaphors, false quantities, strained geo- 
graphical and ethical allusions, anachronisms of all kinds, which 
would disgrace a merely well read or educated man, abound in all 
the pages of the text. Shakespeare was a dramatist, making plays. 
He was consciously doing this wich the greatest gift for his work 
the world has any note of. He was, at the same time, it may be 
unconsciously, fashioning a literature by which his claim to the 
originality of his dramatic work would one day be invalidated. 
He not only fashioned the statue ; he was called upon at once, also, 
to make the tools with which he labored. But, like all uncon- 
scious laborers, he did this with so little effort, he used the lan- 
guage in which he wrote with such indifferent facility, that to an 
age of mere word users, to whom the style is more important than 
the thing, he seems an anomaly. When God had given us such a 
Dramatist, it was an easy task to make him speak. The soul which 
could contain the image of Lear in the storm, or Hamlet on the 
rack, would soon find a voice to utter its sublime conceptions. 
Finally, while it is not necessary that one must be a good or a 
sober man to have done great work for mankind, even here the 
comparison between Bacon and Shakespeare is in favor of the 
actor. Nosuch infamous life has been lived in the world’s history 
as that of Bacon, when one considers his gifts and his surround- 
ings. The son of the most learned woman of her day, in an age 
when learning was uncommon among her sex, and of a Lord- 
keeper who stood high in the favor of the wise Elizabeth; con- 
nected by blood with Burleigh and by rank and genius with all 
the ruling spirits of his time, educated beyond denial above any 
scholar of that age of scholars, it is yet proved that his whole 
public career was infamous. False to Essex, false to his great 
office as Chancellor, the last English jurist who favored torture, 
who took bribes from plaintiff and defendant alike, and whose 
character was not redeemed by the excuse that he was amiably 
weak enough to have any but colossal vices, a lover of fame and 
money, the ‘‘ meanest of mankind,” he yet, when disgraced and out- 
lawed, poor and friendless, saw, undisturbed, the great fame of 
his conceded works, the profit of them also, pass into the hands 
of a despised play actor, and made no sign. Nothing but his 
immortal writings could redeem such a character from immortal 
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contempt. No need now to picture to this age the portrait of 
that Shakespeare whose frailties, even, are forgiven in the effulgent 
light of his royal gifts to mankind. His life was so lived that it 
gave no sign. We may catch a glimpse of a heavenly smile when 
playfully recreating at the Mermaid with Raleigh and Jonson 
and that immortal ‘Table Round, or we may see him in his native 
place, the wise husbandman, the good citizen, taking care of the 
few years between himself and the grave. That is all. For his 
enduring likeness, find it in the plays themselves, in the benefi- 
cence of that gift which lays the world under contribution, and 
yet claims no reward. 

One other such life we know of. Across the channel, in the days 
of the fourteenth Louis, a poor player comes to the barrier of 
Paris with his country company. He begs his way into the fair 
metropolis, is denied to practice his calling there, while royal pat- 
ronage fosters a more aristocratic association. Like another 
Thespis, he presents his portraits under despised surroundings. 
But the fame of them penetrates where their author cannot go. 
At last, by royal request, he not only enters the forbidden capitol, 
he has taken it by right of conquest. He exchanges the 
rage of Edgar for the robes of a king; he founds the most en- 
during Temple in France, becomes the author of a gallery of 
works imperishable while the language endures, is refused ad- 
mission to the then infant Academy of Immortals, unless he will 
resign his vagabond calling ; and, upon his refusal to make this 
sacrifice, for fear his poor boys and girls would starve, he is 
shunned by fashion, but favored by the Grand Monarch, who has 
a lien upon immortality for that act at least; and in the fullness 
of years, in harness upon the stage, in the pursuit of his duty, 
Moliere dies, leaving his fame as a dramatist to mankind, his 
name to the great House of Moliere which he founded, and his 
bust to the Academy of Immortals which rejected him when 
living. If not equal in achievement, there is at least great simi- 
larity in the lives of the two great actor-dramatists. 

LAWRENCE 
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A LAST WORD TO ROBERT G. INGERSOLL. 


My Dear CoLoNeL INGERSOLL : 

I HAVE read your Reply to my Open Letter half adozen times, 
and each time with new appreciation of your skill as an advocate. 
It is written with great ingenuity, and furnishes probably as com- 
plete an argument as you are able to give for the faith (or want of 
faith) that is in you. Doubtless you think it unanswerable, and 
so it will seem to those who are predisposed to your way of think- 
ing. 'To quote a homely saying of Mr. Lincoln, in which there is 
as much of wisdom as of wit, ‘‘ For those who like that sort of 
thing, no doubt that is the sort of thing they do like.” You may 
answer that we, who cling to the faith of our fathers, are equally 
prejudiced, and that it is for that reason that we are not more 
impressed by the force of your pleading. I do not deny a strong 
leaning that way, and yet our real interest is the same—to get at 
the truth ; and, therefore, I have tried to give due weight to 
whatever of argument there is in the midst of so much eloquence ; 
but must confess that, in spite of all, I remain in the same obdu- 
rate frame of mind as before. With all the candor that I can bring 
to bear upon the question, I find on reviewing my Open Letter 
scarcely a sontence to change and nothing to withdraw ; and am 
quite willing to leave it as my Declaration of Faith, to stand side 
by side with your Reply, for intelligent and candid men to judge 
between us. I need only to add a few words in taking leave of the 
subject. 

You seem a little disturbed that ‘‘some of my brethren” 
should look upon you as “‘a monster” because of your unbelief. 
I certainly do not approve of such language, although they would 
tell me that it is the only word which is a fit response to your 
ferocious attacks upon what they hold most sacred. You are a 
born gladiator, and when you descend into the arena, you strike 
heavy blows, which provoke blows in return. In this very Reply 
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you manifest a particular animosity against Presbyterians. Is it 
because you were brought up in that Church, of which your 
father, whom you regard with filial respect and affection, was an 
honored minister ? You even speak of ‘‘ the Presbyterian God !” 
as if we assumed to appropriate the Supreme Being, claiming to be 
the special objects of His favor. Is there any ground for this impu- 


tation of narrowness? On the contrary, when we bow our knees- 


before our Maker, it is as the God and Father of all mankind ; 
and the expression you permit yourself to use, can only be regarded 
as grossly offensive. Was it necessary to offer this rudeness to the 
religious denomination in which you were born ? 

And this may explain, what you do not seem fully to under- 
stand, why it is that you are sometimes treated to sharp epithets 
by the religious press and public. You think yourself perse- 
cuted for your opinions. But others hold the same opinions with- 
out offense. Nor is it because you express your opinions. Nobody 
would deny you the same freedom which is aceorded to Huxley 
or Herbert Spencer. It is not because you exercise your liberty 
of judgment or of speech, but because of the way in which you 
attack others, holding up their faith to all manner of ridicule, 
and speaking of those who profess it as if they must be either 
knaves or fools. It is not in human nature not to resent such 
imputations on that which, however incredible to you, is very 
precious to them. Hence it is that they think you a rough 
antagonist ; and when you shock them by such expressions as I 
have quoted, you must expect some pretty strong language i 
return. I do not join them in this, because I know you, and 
appreciate that other side of you which is manly and kindly and 
chivalrous. But while I recognize these better qualities, I must 
add in all frankness that I am compelled to look upon you as a 
man so embittered against religion that you cannot think of ii 
except as associated with cant, bigotry, and hypocrisy. In such 
a state-of mind it is hardly possible for you to judge fairly of the 
arguments for its truth. 

I believe, with you, that reason was given us to be exercised, 
and that when man seeks after truth, his mind should be, as you 
say Darwin’s was, ‘‘as free from prejudice as the mariner’s 
compass.” But if he is warped by passion so that he cannot see 
things truly, then is he responsible. It is the moral element 
which alone makes the responsibility. Nor do I believe that any 
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man will be judged in this world or the next for what does not in- 
volve a moral wrong. Hence your appalling statement, ‘* The 
Giod you worship will, according to your creed, torture (!) through 
all the endless years the man who entertains an honest doubt,” 
does not produce the effect intended, simply because I do not 
affirm nor believe any such thing. I believe that, in the future 
world, every man will be judged according to the deeds done in the 
body, and that the judgment, whatever it may be, will be trans- 
parently just. God is more merciful than man. He desireth not 
the death of the wicked. Christ forgave where men would con- 
demn, and whatever be the fate of any human soul, it can never 
be said that the Supreme Ruler was wanting either in justice or 
mercy. This I emphasize because you dwell so much upon the 
subject of future retribution, giving it an attention so constant as 
to be almost exclusive. Whatever else you touch upon you soon 
come back to this as the black thunder-cloud that darkens all the 
horizon, casting its mighty shadows over the life that now is and 
that which is tocome. Your denunciations of this ‘inhuman ” 
belief are so reiterated that one would be left to infer that there 
is nothing else in Religion ; that it is all wrath and terror. But 
this is putt‘ng a part for the whole. Religion is a vast system, of 
which this is but a single feature: it is but one doctrine of many ; 
and indeed some whom no one will deny to be devout Christians, 
do not hold it at all, or only in a modified form, while with all 
their hearts they accept and profess the Religion that Christ came 
to bring into the world. 
Archdeacon Farrar, of Westminster Abbey, the most eloquent 
preacher in the Chureh of ,England, has written a book entitled 
‘ Eternal Hope,” in which he argues from reason and the Bible, 
that this life is not ‘‘ the be-all and end-all” of human probation ; 
but that in the world to come there will be another opportunity, 
when countless millions, made wiser by unhappy experience, will 
turn again to the paths of life ; and that so in the end the whole 
human race, with the exception of perhaps a few who remain irre- 
claimable, will be recovered and made happy forever. Others look 
upon * eternal death ” as merely the extinction of being, while im- 
mortality is the reward of pre-eminent virtue, interpreting in that 
sense the words, “ The wages of Sin 46 death, but the gift of God is 
eternal life through Jesus Christ our Lord.” The latter view might 
recommend itself to you as the application of ‘the survival of 
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the fittest” to another world, the worthless, the incurably bad, 
of the human race being allowed to drop out of existence (an end 
which can have no terrors for you, since you look upon it as the 
common lot of all men), while the good are continued in being 
forever. The acceptance of either of these theories would relieve 
your mind of that ‘‘ horror of great darkness” which seems to 
come over it whenever you look forward to retribution beyond 
the grave. 

But while conceding all liberty to others I cannot so easily re- 
lieve myself of this stern and rugged truth. To me moral evil in 
the universe is a tremendous reality, and I do not see how to limit 
it within the bounds of time. Retribution is to me a necessary 
part of the Divine law. A law without a penalty for its violation 
isno law. But I rest the argument for it, not on the Bible, but 
on principles which you yourself acknowledge. You say, ‘‘ There 
are no punishments, no rewards : there are consequences.” Very 
well, take the ‘‘ consequences,” and see where they lead you. 
When a man by his vices has reduced his body to a wreck and his 
mind to idiocy, you say this is the ‘* consequence” of his vicious 
life. Is it a great stretch of language to say that it is his ‘* pun- 
ishment,” and none the less punishment because seif-inflicted ? 
To the poor sufferer raving in a mad-house it matters little what 
it is called, so long as he is experiencing the agonies of hell. And 
here your theory of ‘‘ consequences,” if followed up, will lead you 
very far. For if man lives after death, and keeps his personal 
identity, do not the ** consequences” of his past life follow him 
into the future ? And if his existence is immortal, are not the 
consequences immortal also? And what is this but endless retri- 
bution ? 

But you tell me that the moral effect of retribution is destroyed 
by the easy way in which a man escapes the penalty. He has but 
to repent, and he is restored to the same condition before the law 
as if he had not sinned. “Not so do I understand it. ‘I believe 
in the forgiveness of sins,” but forgiveness does not reverse the 
course of nature ; it does not prevent the operation of natural law. 
A drunkard may repent as he is nearing his end, but that does 
not undo the wrong that he has done, nor avert the consequences. 
In spite of his tears he dies in an agony of shame and remorse. 
The inexorable law must be fulfilled. Noe ovtpodex 

And so in the future world. Even though a man be forgiven, he 
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does not wholly escape the evil of his past life. A retribution follows 
him even within the heavenly gates; for if he does not suffer, 
still that bad life has so shriveled up his moral nature as to 
diminish his power of enjoyment. ‘There are degrees of happi- 
ness, as one star differeth from another star in glory ; and he who 
begins wrong, will find that it is not as well to sin and repent of 
it as not to sin at all. He enters the other world in a state of 
spiritual infancy, and will have to begin at the bottom, and climb 
slowly upward. 

We might go a step farther, and say that perhaps heaven it- 
self has not only its lights but its shadows, in the reflections that 
must come even there. We read of ‘the book of God’s remem- 
brance,” but is there not another book of remembrance in the 
mind itself—a book which any man may well fear to open and to 
look thereon? When that book is opened, and we read its awful 
pages, shall we not all think ‘‘what might have been?” And 
will those thoughts be wholly free from sadness ? The drunken 
brute who breaks the heart that loved him may weep bitterly, 
and his poor wife may forgive him with her dying lips; but he 
cannot forgive himself, and never can he recall without grief 
that bowed head and that broken heart. This preserves the ele- 
ment of retribution, while it does not shut the door to forgive- 
ness and mercy. 

But we need not travel over again the round of Christian doc- 
trines. My faith i is very simple ; it revolves around two words : 
Gop and Curist.*. These are the t centres, or, as an astrono- 
mer might say, the double-star, cledieaen of the great orbit 
of religious truth. one 

As to the first of these, you say “‘ There can be no evidence to 
my mind of the existence of such a being, and my mind is so that 
it is incapable of even thinking of an infinite personality ;” and 
you gravely put to me this question : ‘‘ Do you really believe that 
this world is governed by an infinitely wise and good God? Have 
you convinced even yourself of this?” Here are two questions— 
one as to the existence of God, and the other as to His benevo- 
lence. I will answer both in language as plain as it is possible for 
me to use, 

First, Do I believe in the existence of God 2? [ answer that it 
is impossible for me not to believe it. I could not disbelieve it if 
I would. You insist that belief or unbelief is not a matter of 
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choice or of the will, but of evidence. You say “‘ the brain thinks 
as the heart beats, as the eyes see.” Then let us stand aside with 
all our prepossessions, and open our eyes to what we can see. 

When Robinson Crusoe in his desert island came down one day 
to the seashore, and saw in the sand the print of a human foot, o 
could he help the instantaneous conviction that a man had been 
there ? You might have tried to persuade him that it was all 
chance,—that the sand had been washed up by the waves or blown 
by the winds, and taken this form, or that some marine insect 
had traced a figure like a human foot,—you would not have moved 
him a particle. The imprint was there, and the conclusion was 
irresistible : he did not believe—he Anew that some human being, 
whether friend or foe, civilized or savage, had set his foot upon 
that desolate shore. So when I discover in the world (as I think 
I do) mysterious footprints that are certainly not human, it is 
not a question whether I shall believe or not: I cannot help 
believing that some Power greater than man has set foot upon the 
earth. 

It is a fashion among atheistic philosophers to make light of 
the argument from design ; but ‘‘my mind ‘is so that it is inca- 
pable” of resisting the conclusion to which it leads me. And 
(since personal questions are in order) I beg to ask if it is possible 
for you to take in your hand a watch, and believe that there was 
no “‘ design” in its construction; that it was not made to keep 
time, but only “‘ happened” so; that it is the product of some 
freak of nature, which brought together its parts and set it going ? 
Do you not know with as much positiveness as can belong to any 
conviction of your mind, that it was not the work of accident, 
but of design ; and that if there was a design, there was a designer ? 
And if the watch was made to keep time, was not the eye made to 
see and the ear to hear? Skeptics may fight against this argument 
as much as they please, and try to evade the ingvitable conclusion, wdwyg« of 
and yet it remains forever entwined in the living frame of man, ; 4 Lana tk 
as well as embedded in the solid foundations of the globe. Where- a. 
fore I repeat, it is not a question with me whether I will believe 
or not—I cannot help believing; and I am not only surprised, 
but amazed, that you or any thoughtful man can come to any 
other conclusion. In wonder and astonishment I ask, “ Do you 
really believe” that in all the wide universe there is no Higher 
Intelligence than that of the poor human creatures that creep on 
VOL. CXLV.—wWO. 373. 41 
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this earthly ball? For myself, it is with the profoundest convic- 
tion as well as the deepest reverence that I repeat the first sentence 
of my faith: ‘I believe in God the Father Almighty.” 

And not the Almighty only, but the Wise and the Good. Again 
I ask, How can I help believing what I see every day of my life ? 
Every morning, as the sun rises in the East, sending light and 
life over the world, I behold a glorious image of the beneficent 
Creator. The exquisite beauty of the dawn, the dewy freshness 
of the air, the fleecy clouds floating in the sky—all speak of Him. 
And when the sun goes down, sending shafts of light through the 
dense masses that would hide his setting, and casting a glory over 
the earth and sky, this wondrous illumination is to me but the 
reflection of Him who ‘‘ spreadeth out the heavens like a curtain ; 
who maketh the clouds His chariot ; who walketh upon the wings 
of the wind.” 

How much more do we find the evidences of goodness in man 
himself: in the power of thought ; of acquiring knowledge ; of 
penetrating the mysteries of nature and climbing among the stars. 
Can a being endowed with such transcendent gifts doubt the 
goodness of his Creator ? 

Yes, I believe with all my heart and soul in One who is not 
only Infinitely Great, but Infinitely Good ; who loves all the creat- 
ures He has made; bending over them as the bow in the cloud 
spans the arch of heaven, stretching from horizon to horizon ; 
looking down upon them with a tenderness compared to which 
all human love is faint and cold. ‘* Like as a father pitieth his 
children, so the Lord pitieth them that fear Him ; for He know- 
eth our frame, He remembereth that we are dust.” 

On the question of immortality you are equally “at sea.” 
You know nothing and believe nothing; or, rather, you know 
only that you do noé know, and believe that you do not believe. 
You confess indeed to a faint hope, and admit a bare possibility, 
that there may be another life, though you are in an uncertainty 
about it that is altogether bewildering and desperate. But your 
mind is so poetical that you give a certain attractiveness even to 
the prospect of annihilation. You strew the sepulchre with such 
flowers as these : 


** | have said a thousand times, and I say again, that the idea of immortality. 
that like a sea has ebbed and flowed in the human heart, with its countless waves 
of hope and fear beating against the shores and rocks of time and fate, was not 
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born of any book, nor of any creed, nor of any religion. It was born of human 
affection, and it will continue to ebb and flow beneath the mists and clouds of doubt 
and darkness as long as love kisses the lips of death. 

‘*T have said a thousand times, and I say again, that we do not know, we can- 
not say, whether death isa wall or a door ; the begianing or end of a day; the 
spreading of pinions to soar, or the folding forever of wings ; the rise or the set of 
a sun, or an endless life that brings rapture and love to every one.” 


Beautiful words! but inexpressibly sad! It is a silver lining 
to the cloud, and yet the cloud is there, dark and impenetrable. 
But perhaps we ought not to expect anything clearer and brighter 
from one who recognizes no light but that of nature. That light 
is very dim. If it were all we had, we should be just where Cicero 
was, and say with him, and with you, that a future life was ‘‘ to 
be hoped for rather than believed.” But does not that very un- 
certainty show the need of a something above Nature, which is 
furnished in Him who “ was crucified, dead and buried, and the 
third day rose again from the dead?” It is the Conqueror of 
Death who calls to the faint-hearted : ‘“‘ 1am the Resurrection and 
the Life.” Since He has gone before us, lighting up the dark 
passage of the grave, we need not fear to follow, resting on the 
word of our Leader : ‘‘ Because I live, ye shall live also.” 

This faith in another life is a precious inheritance, which can-, 
not be torn from the agonized bosom without a wrench that tears 
every heartstring ; and it was to this I referred as the last refuge 
of a poor, suffering, despairing soul, when I asked: ‘ Does it 
never occur to you that there is something very cruel in this treat- 
ment of the belief of your fellow-creatures, on whose hope of 
another life hangs all that relieves the darkness of their present 
existence ?” The imputation of cruelty you repel with some 
warmth, saying (with a slight variation of my language) : “‘ When 
I deny the existence of perdition, you reply that there is something 
very cruel in this treatment of the belief of my fellow-creatures.” 
Of course, this change of words, putting perdition in the place of 
immortal life and hope, was a mere inadvertence. But it was 
enough to change the whole character of what I wrote. As I 
described ‘the treatment of the belief of my fellow-creatures,” I 
did think it “ very cruel,” and I think so still. 

While correcting this slight misquotation, I must remove from 
your mind a misapprehension, which is so very absurd as to be abso- 
lutely comical. In my Letter referring to your disbelief of im- 
mortality, I had said: ‘‘ With an air of modesty and diffidence 
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that would carry an audience by storm, you confess your igno- 
rance of what perhaps-others are better acquainted with, when you 
say, ‘ This world is all that 7 know anything about, so far as J 
recollect.’ ” Of course ‘‘ what perhaps others are better acquainted 
with ” was a part of what you said, or at least implied by your 
manner, (for you do not convey your meaning merely by words, 
but by a tone of voice, by arched eyebrows, or a curled lip) ; and 
yet, instead of taking the sentence in its plain and obvious sense, 
you affect to understand it as an assumption on my part to have 
some private and mysterious knowledge of another world (!), and 
\ gravely ask me, ‘‘Did you by this intend to say that you know 
anything of any other state of existence ; that you have inhabited 
~*~ some other planet; that you lived before you were born ; and 

that you recollect something of that other world or of that other 
~\_ state?” No, my dear Colonel! I have been a good deal of a 
> traveler, and have seen all parts of this world, but I have never 

visited any other. In reading your sober question, if I did not 

know you to be one of the brightest wits of the day, I should be 
NN | tempted to quote what Sidney Smith says of a Scotchman, that 
j Gan cannot get a joke into his head except by a surgical opera- 


ion !” 
' .~ But to return to what is serious : you make light of our faith and 
| Yur hopes, because you know not the infinite solace they bring to 
~~} he troubled human heart. You sneer at the idea that religion 
~ can be ‘a consolation.” Indeed! Is it not a consolation to have 
S an Almighty Friend ? Was it a light matter for the poor slave 
_ mother, who sat alone in her cabin, having been robbed of her 
children, to sing in her wild, wailing accents : 
\ ‘** Nobody knows the sorrows I’ve seen : 


Nobody knows but Jesus” ? 


Would you rob her of that Unseen Friend—the only Friend she 
had on earth or in heaven ? 

But I will do you the justice to say that your want of religious 
faith comes in part from your very sensibility and tenderness of 
heart. You cannot recognize an overruling Providence, because 
your mind is so harassed by scenes that you witness. Why, you 
ask, do men suffer so? You draw frightful pictures of the 
misery which exists in the world, as a proof of the incapacity of 
its Ruler and Governor, and do not hesitate to say that “ any 
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honest man of average intelligence could do vastly better.” If 
you could have your way, you would make everybody happy ; there 
should be no more poverty, and no more sickness or pain. 

This is a pleasant picture to look at, and yet you must excuse 
me for saying that it is rather a child’s picture than that of a 
stalwart man. The world is not a playground in which men are 
to be petted and indulged like children: spoiled children they 
would soon become. It is an arena of conflict, in which we are to 
develop the manhood that is in us. We all have to take the 
‘* rough-and-tumble” of life, and are the better for it—physically, 
intellectually, and morally. If there be any true manliness within 
us, we come out of the struggle stronger and better; with larger 
minds and kinder hearts ; a broader wisdom and a gentler charity. 

Perhaps we should not differ on this point if we could agree as 
to the true end of life. But here I fear the difference is irreconcil- 
able. You think that end is happiness: I think it is CHARACTER. 
I do not believe that the highest end of life upon earth is to 
** have a good time ;” to get from it the utmost amount of enjoy- 
ment ; but to be truly and greatly Goop ; and that to that end no 
discipline can be too severe which leads us ‘“‘ to suffer and be 
strong.” That discipline answers its end when it raises the spirit 
to the highest pitch of courage and endurance. The splendor of 
virtue never appears so bright as when set against a dark back- 
ground. It was in prisons and dungeons that the martyrs showed 
the greatest degree of moral heroism, the power of 


** Man’s unconquerable mind.” 


But I know well that these illustrations do not cover the whole 
case. There is another picture to be added to those of heroic 
struggle and martyrdom—that of silent saffering, which makes of 
life one long agony, and which often comes upon the good, so that 
it seems as if the best suffered the most. And yet when you sit 
by a sick bed, and look into a face whiter than the pillow on 
which it rests, do you not sometimes mark how that very suffering 
refines the nature that bears it so meekly ? This is the Christian 
theory: that suffering patiently borne is a means of the greatest 
elevation of character, and in the end of the highest enjoyment. 
Looking at it in this light, we can understand how it should be 
that “the sufferings of this present time are not worthy to be 
compared [or even to be named] with the glory which shall be re- 
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vealed.” When the heavenly morning breaks, brighter than any 
dawn that ‘‘ blushes o’er the world,” there will be “‘ a restitution 
of all things”: the poor will be made rich, and the most suffer- 
ing the most serenely happy ; as in the vision of the Apocalypse, 
when it is asked ‘‘ What are these which are arrayed in white 
robes, and whence came they ?” the answer is, ‘ These are they 
which came out of great tribulation.” 

In this conclusion, which is not adopted lightly, but after 
innumerable struggles with doubt, after the experience and the re- 
flection of years, I feel ‘‘a great peace.” It is the glow of sunset 
that gilds the approach of evening. For (we must confess it) it is 
towards that you and | are advancing. The sun has passed the 
meridian, and hastens to his going down. Whatever of good this 
life has for us (and I am far from being one of those who look 
upon it as a vale of tears) will soon be behind us. I see the 
shadows creeping on; yet | welcome the twilight that will soon 
darken into night, for I know that it will be a night all glorious 
with stars. As I look upward, the feeling of awe is blended with 
a strange, overpowering sense of the Infinite Goodness, which sur- 
rounds me like an atmosphere : 

* And so beside the Silent Sea, 
I wait the muffled oar ; 


No barm from Him can come to me 
On ocean or on shore. 


‘| know not where His Islands lift 
Their fronded palms in air ; 
L only know I cannot drift 
Beyond His love and care.” 


Would that you could share with me this confidence and this 
hope! But you seem to be receding farther from any kind of 
faith. In one of your closing paragraphs, you give what is to 
you “the conclusion of the whole matter.” After repudiating 
religion with scorn, you ask ‘‘Is there not room for a better, 
for a higher philosophy ?” and thus indicate the true answer to 
be given, to which no words can do justice but your own : 


‘“* After all. 1s it not possible that we may find that everything has been neces- 
sarily produced ; that all religions and superstitions, a!l mistakes and all crimes, 
were simply necessities ? Is it not possible that out of this perception mey come 
not only love and pity for others, but absolute justification for the individual ? 
Mov we not find that every soul has, like Mazeppa. been lashed to the wild horse 
of passion, or, like Prometheus, to the rocks of fate ?” 
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If this be the end of all philosophy, it is equally the end of 
‘all things.” Notonly does it make an end of us and of our 
hopes of futurity, but of all that makes the present life worth 
living—of all freedom, and hence of all virtue. ‘There are no 
more any moral distinctions in *he world—no good and no evil, 
no right and no wrong; nothing but grim necessity. With such 
a creed, I wonder how you can ever stand at the bar, and argue 
for the conviction of a criminal. Why should he be convicted 
and punished for what he could not help? Indeed he is not a 
criminal, since there is no such thing as crime. He is not to 
blame. Was he not ‘‘lashed to the wild horse of passion,” carried 
away by a power beyond his control? What cruelty to thrust 
him behind iron bars! Poor fellow! he deserves our pity. Let 
us hasten to relieve him from a position which must be so painful, 
and make our humble apology for having presumed to punish 
him for an act in which he only obeyed an impulse which he could 
not resist. This will be ‘‘ absolute justification for the individual.” 
But what will become of society, you do not tell us. 

Are you aware that in this last attainment of ‘‘a better, a 
higher philosophy,” (which is simply absolute fatalism), you have \ 
swung round to the side of John Calvin, and gone far beyond 
him ? That you, who have exhausted all the resources of the 
English language in denouncing his creed as the most horrible 
of human beliefs—brainless, so.lless, heartless ; who have held 
it up to scorn and derision; now hold to the blackest Calvinism 
that was ever taught by man? You cannot find words sufficient 
to express your horror of the doctrine of Divine decrees ; and yet 
here you have decrees with a vengeance—predestination and dam- ! 
nation, both in one. Under such a creed, man is a thousand 
times worse off than under ours: for he has absolutely no hope. 
You may say that at any rate he cannot suffer forever. You do 
not know even that ; but at any rate he su/fers as long as he erists, 
There is no God above to show him pity, and grant him release ; 
but as long as the ages roll, he is ‘‘ lashed to the rocks of fate,” 
with the insatiate vulture tearing at his heart ! S jyyjyd be livey 

In reading your glittering phrases, I seem to be losing hold of 
everything, and to be sinking, sinking, till I touch the lowest 
depths of an abyss ; while from the blackness above me a sound 
like a death-knell tolls the midnight of the soul. If I believed 
this I should cry, God help us all! Or no—for there would be 
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no God, and even this last consolation would be denied us: for 
why should we offer a prayer which can neither be heard nor 
answered ? As well might we ask mercy from “‘ the rocks of fate” 
to which we are chained forever ! 

Recoiling from this Gospel of Despair, I turn to One in whose 
face there is something at once human and divine—an indescrib- 
able majesty, united with more than human tenderness and pity ; 
One who was born among the poor, and had not where to lay His 
head, and yet went about doing good ; poor, yet making many 
rich ; who trod the world in deepest loneliness, and yet whose 
presence lighted up every dwelling into which He came ; who 
took up little children in His arms, and blessed them ; a giver of 
joy to others, and yet a sufferer himself; who tasted every human 
sorrow, and yet was always ready to minister to others’ grief ; 
weeping with them that wept; coming to Bethany to comfort 
Mary and Martha concerning their brother; rebuking the proud, 
but gentle and pitiful to the most abject of human creatures ; 
stopping amid the throng at the cry of a blind beggar by the way- 
side; willing to be known as “ the friend of sinners,” if He might 
recall them into the way of peace; who did not scorn even the 
fallen woman who sank at His feet, but by His gentle word, 
** Neither do [condemn thee ; go and sin no more,” lifted her up, 
and set her inthe path of a virtuous womanhood ; and who, when 
dying on the cross, prayed : ‘‘ Father, forgive them, for they know 
not what they do.” In this Friend of the friendless, Comforter of 
the comfortless, Forgiver of the penitent, and Guide of the erring, 
I find a greatness that I had not found in any of the philosophers 
or teachers of the world. No voice in all the ages thrills me like 
that which whispers close to my heart, ‘‘Come unto me and I will 
give you rest,” to which I answer: THis ts My MAsTeEr, aAnpb I 
WILL FOLLOW Him. 

Henry M. 
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PRESIDENT CLEVELAND, 


THE career of President Cleveland is unique in our history. 
Save for a single day, he had never been in Washington until he 
went there to assume the duties of his great office. Just past 
forty-seven years of age, he was the youngest of all our Presi- 
dents, except President Grant. No presidential candidate had 
been so little known to the people, knew so little of the official 
life of the country, or was acquainted with so few of the great 
men of his party. He had never met a member of his cabinet 
except those from his own State. He had never been in New 
England, nor further south than Washington, nor further west 
than Ohio. He had been neither a popular orator, an editor, nor 
a public writer on any question. He had had no part in military 
affairs or in any popular movement. He had not been a party 
leader, or the head of a faction, nor had he rendered any party 
services which in the view of politicians is a claim for office. He 
had no personal followers. No candidate, ever so dependent 
upon his own personality, ever so utterly destitute of adventitious 
aid, ever made President for reasons so original, personal, and 
peculiar, Never a partisan, he was a sturdy Democrat always. 
His official experience, when made President, had been far less 
than that of any one of his predecessors. Until November, 1881, 
when he was elected Mayor of Buffalo—but thirty-six months 
before his election as President—Mr. Cleveland had held no other 
offices than those of Assistant District-Attorney for a few months 
and Sheriff for three years. Beyond his own section of his State, 
even his name was unknown. He had served as Mayor less than 
eleven months when he was nominated for Governor of New 
York, and as Governor less than twenty months when he was 
nominated for the Presidency. Nothing in our history so extraor- 
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dinary, or, upon the theory of the politicians, so inexplicable 
as this. No national crisis, no military glory, no chance of for- 
tune raised him, as some of his predecessors, to the highest place. 
Lincoln had been in Congress, and had been nominated for the 
Vice-Presidency nearly three years before the uprising for free- 
dom and his rare genius raised him to the highest place. 

Mr. Cleveland suffered not a little, in his own party, from a feel- 
ing that he had not earned his nomination, that it had done injus- 
tice to old leaders—Tilden, Thurman, Mc Donald, Carlisle, Hoadley, 
Randall—and that he could not be relied on to give its managers 
the universal patronage which they craved ; and, in addition, he 
was heavily handicapped by the natural feeling that a party which, 
in the crisis of a war for liberty and the union, had declared that 
war ‘‘a failure’”’—that a party, a large proportion of whose ad- 
herents had lately stood in arms against their country—could not 
be safely trusted to pay pensions to Union soldiers, and yet refuse 
to pay Confederate pensions, debts, or losses. 

No Presidential candidate, in this generation, made less effort 
than Governor Cleveland to elect himself, or had so little aid from 
office-holders or political assessment. His most distinctly avowed 
principles, on the other hand, damped the zeal of the working 
politicians of his party; their belief that they could force him to 
abandon them being their main inducement to exertion. 

The Republican party had been twenty years in power, with 
the vast prestige of continuous victory in a noble cause. Its 
achievements in a general way had been honorable and brilliant 
beyond all precedent in the party history of the world. Patriot- 
ism itself, gratitude for a Union restored, the pride and joy of the 
nation by reason of slavery destroyed, were associated with the 
very name of the party. The thrilling memories of the battle- 
fields, the grandest triumphs of peace, the prestige of the nation 
exalted the world over, crowned its heroes and statesmen, and 
gave immortal glory to its policy. 

Its adherents—a large portion of them selected and disciplined 
for efficient party service—filled more than 100,000 offices and 
the whole labor service of the nation. No party was ever more 
highly organized or had managers more thoroughly trained for 
victory, at least on the partisan’s theory, than the Republican 
party in 1884, It had for its leader and candidate a gentleman 
of the highest natural aptitude and the most thorough training 
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for partisan politics, but, strange enough, without identification 
with any event of war or any great measure of peace, upon which 
the glory of his party rested. He was the ideal politician and 
statesman, according to that theory,—the impersonation of 
strength and the pledge of victory. Long experience as an editor 
and member of Congress, six years as Speaker of the House, 
repeated preparations, thorough beyond precedent, for his can- 
didacy, made his acquaintance with party methods and party 
leaders nearly universal. Twenty skillful personal followers 
labored devotedly for him for every one who thus served his 
opponent. According to every theory accepted by politicians,—or 
which does not sound the deeper forces of politics,—a victory for 
the Democratic party, under such circumstances and with such a 
leader, was improbable, if not inconceivable. 

Nevertheless, Mr. Cleveland was elected. It is by far the most 
important election since that of Lincoln. Better than any other, 
it deserves careful study at this moment, for without understand- 
ing it no man can understand the strength of President Cleveland 
or the greatest force in the next election. He was nominated and 
elected on a new and single issue—his opinions on all the old sub- 
jects being unknown to his party—and that an issue which his 
opponent despised. It is plain there was a new force, if not the 
opening of a new era, in politics. ‘The claim lately made by 
Senator Sherman that the Republican party has always been right, 
and its administration always honest and pure, is simply an 
impeachment of the people for overturning it. It is not wise to 
attempt to conceal the true cause of that defeat, nor possible to do 
so. Why had the Republican party been growing weaker and 
the Democrats stronger for several years? Is that fact evidence 
of national decay or of the decay of the Republican party? An 
answer to this question is worthy the best effort of that Senator. 
As the defeated party had all the patronage—-and, therefore, the 
victors none of it—what shall we think of the value of patronage 
to a party? If the distinguished Senator thinks, as I assume he 
does, that public virtue and intelligence, as a whole, had suffered 
no decay under Republican rule, why did the majority of the 
people support the Democratic candidate ? 

It is idle to refer to the tariff question, the silver question, 
or any of the old issues as decisive, for each party was divided 
upon them, and Mr. Cleveland had never dealt with either or 
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made his views known concerning them. ‘There was nothing new 
_in connection with the old issues, great and vital as they are. 
Nothing spasmodic or extraneous decided the contest of 1884. 
There were three new things—new to many voters—involved in it, 
and they were the decisive forces : 1. The remarkable personality 
of Mr. Cleveland. 2. The principle and need of administrative 
reform, as a great issue in a Presidential election. 3. The accept- 
ance of such a candidate and principle by the Democratic party 
as a political necessity. It is not important to nicely estimate 
the relative influence of these elements, but we need to under- 
stand them. 

This new man in national affairs, whom the statesmen of his 
party sagaciously supported, whom its partisan leaders accepted 
in mere despair of electing one of their kind, whom vast numbers 
of greedy office seekers voted for in the belief that they could 
force him to universal proscription,—this man, who has risen far 
more rapidly than any other in our history,—has, in the 32 months 
since taking the Presidential chair, become not only the greatest 
moral and political force in his party, but the statesman most 
respected and trusted by those whose judgments are least biased 
by party prejudice. When Mr. Theodore Roosevelt declared, in 
this Review, in October, 1885, that President Cleveland had 
agreeably disappointed those who ** looked upon his advent to power 
with dread,” he recognized the early stages of a change in the 
opinion of the President’s opponents in both parties which has 
continued ever since. 

He has become the real leader of his party, so far as it has 
any as a whole, not by going down the way of its passions, but 
by calling it up to the plane of its duty. In a cabinet as able, 
perhaps, as any in this generation, he is conspicuously foremost. 
If we except Jackson and Lincoln, no President since Jefferson 
has been so great a political force. His acts and state papers 
would be a better platform for his party than any its leaders 
could frame. He has elevated the leadership of his party and 
made a new career possible for it. His death would be the sever- 
est loss it could suffer, and more than that of any other three 
men in the country would change all the problems of the next 
election. The assault of Senator Eustis, which accompanied the 
article of Mr. Roosevelt, must now appear as contemptible even to 
himself, as the partisan scheming of Mr. Randall and of Mr. 
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Taulbee, of Kentucky, have always been to everybody else. When 
a party has been a long time engaged in a guerilla warfare, its 
captains reluctantly submit to a true general who tries to sup- 
press pillage. 

From the personality of the President, let us turn to those 
new and peculiar principles and sentiments involved in his elec- 
tion. 

We must go back a few years to get a clear view. So long as 
the great issues of the war filled the public mind, it overlooked 
lesser evils. When half of the adherents of the Democratic party 
were hostile at the South, few persons at the North would com- 
plain of such abuses as political assessments, of prosrciptive re- 
movals, or of partisan work by officials, under pretense of keep- 
ing the only patriotic party in power. These vicious practices,— 
of which the Democrats had long before been guilty,—very soon 
made the Republican managers arrogant, corrupt, and despotic. 
The moral tone of their party was debased. Demagogues and 
schemers more and more secured the high places which noble men 
had held. Administrative abuses increased and became conspic- 
uous, as one after another the war questions were settled. 
Their exposure made them appear intolerable. Mr. Jenckes 
opened the war upon them in 1866. Here was a chance and a 
duty for the Republican party and a Republican Congress to take 
up a great reform befitting its noblest spirit and its greatest 
achievements. Had that duty been performed the career of 
Grover Cleveland would have been impossible in our politics. 
President Grant in some degree appreciated the situation. In 
1870 he had the moral courage to declare the need of entering 
upon such areform. He then persuaded the Republican lead- 
ers in Congress to aid him in such a work by one meagre sen- 
tence of law. In 1871 he appointed a commission and promul- 
gated rules for substituting civil service examinations of merit, ir- 
respective of political opinion, for the old partisan tests for ap- 
pointments. Some feeble legislation against assessments soon 
followed. This, in a technical and practical sense, was the be- 
ginning of Civil Service Reform. 

The party thus entered upon the second stage of its career. 
Under the lead of its President, it was apparently showing an 
ability to make “‘a reform within the party” by responding to the 
higher sentiments of the people. But would it hold out? The 
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answer was prompt. When the examinations began to diminish 
the patronage of party leaders and members of Congress, it be- 
came plain that the effort was too much for their public virtue. 
The rank and file of the party—the soldiers who had followed 
General Grant and the farmers and mechanics who had fed and 
paid his army—were too ill informed to make their patriotism 
effective in his warfare on patronage and spoils. He was de- 
serted by civil officers under him, by Congressmen and by party 
leaders in acts of cowardice, treachery, and venality hardly less 
disgraceful and disastrous than an open desertion of his flag by 
his staff officers would have been on the battlefield of Appomattox. 
Congress, abandoning the President, slunk from its duty, and re- 
pudiated the party pledges of 1872. Twice in 1874, President 
Grant appealed by message for the appropriation needed in the 
work of reform, declaring it had been beneficial and could be 
made more so. On his suggestion to me as a commissioner, I 


explained to leading members of both houses—some of whom 

have since voted for a Civil Service Reform law—the reasons for 

his request. It was all in vain. Every member of the House 


committee on the subject, which Speaker Blaine had appointed, 
was as hostile as himself to the reform; and Gen. B. F. 
Butler was their appropriate leader. He and Mr. Blaine, with 
Senator Conkling and General Logan, and their followers—who 
had at all times opposed the President—formed a combina- 
tion too strong for him to overcome. Shrinking from all record 
of a vote, both Houses of Congress, under their lead in 1874, 
condemned and abandoned the President—thus committed before 
the country and the world—by refusing all appropriations for a 
reform he had done so much to advance; a censure and defeat 
which that man of few words declared in a message to be a 
** mortification.” 

Thus, at this point where two roads were open, these Repub- 
lican leaders deliberately took the downward way, with results as 
disastrous to themselves as to the party. President Grant 
bringing to this reform but a small part of the persistency and 
faith he had shown on many a battlefield—but a small part of 
those virtues exhibited by President Cleveland in support of the 
same cause, allowed himself to be led by Mr. Conkling into the 
follies and humiliations of a third term candidacy, which the 
reform would have made impossible. 
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It is familiar knowledge how soon the New York Senator was 
hopelessly deserted and ruined by the minions of his own partisan 
despotism. Every one knows how rapidly General Butler sunk to 
the profoundest depths of spoils system demagogism. The 
Republican party, Mr. Blaine, and General Logan were defeated 
together in 1884, by an opponent and a party made strong enough 
for victory, as we shall see, only by adopting that very reform 
policy which those gentlemen were the chief actors in suppress- 
ing just ten years before. The author of the ‘* History of Our 
Own Times” tells us that ‘‘ the most important lessons a nation 
can learn from its own history are to be found in the exposure of 
its own errors.” It is not for me to explain why, in the 1,300 
pages of Mr. Blaine’s ‘‘ Twenty Years in Congress,” where many 
trivial matters find space, and the leading Independents are volu- 
minously censured, not a line is given to this condemnation of 
President Grant or the overthrow of reform in 1874, by far the 
most important matters then before Congress, and from which 
the most important lesson might be learned. Does he still 
approve those acts, or does he regard them as tod disgraceful for 
recor. 

Thus rebuffed by the Republican leaders, the friends of reform 
turned to the people, irrespective of party. A literature of re- 
form soon appeared. Scores of associations, made up of adherents 
of both parties, were organized. 

This movement, first called the ‘‘ Independent movement,” is 
far more comprehensive than what is technically termed ‘ Civil 
Service Reform,” the latter being but a particular, though far- 
reaching, expression of its spirit. 

It requires parties to be kept within their true sphere, and to 
be so regulated by law as to prevent fraud. It repudiates exces- 
sive party organization and discipline, and demands open appeals 
to the people on the basis of sound principles and meritorious 
candidates alone. It rejects patronage and manipulation as the 
sources of political strength. It forbids public officers being de- 
graded into party minions. It insists that municipal government 
shall be taken out of party politics. It censured Speaker Colfax 
as it did Speaker Blaine. 

Before 1879 this movement had become a political power 
in New York. By opposing Mr. Cornell for Governor, its 
friends,—called ‘‘ scratchers” by the supporters of the machine,— 
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reduced his vote 20,000 below the votes of his associates on the 
ticket. 

Such was the situation in 1881, when Mr. Cleveland was elected 
Mayor of the Republican city of Buffalo. He had had, I believe, 
no real connection with these organizations or with the independ- 
ent movement. His most important acts, however, were a spon- 
taneous expression of the spirit of both, being quite original in 
municipal affairs. In his inaugural address he declared—and by his 
acts he emphasized the truth—‘‘ that the affairs of the city should 
be conducted upon the same principles that a good business man 
manages his private concerns.” He became known as the Veto- 
Mayor, vetoing more measures than all his predecessors for many 
years. He periled all his future prospects of office, according to 
the views of politicians, by telling the common council—the party 
despots of city politics—that its action ina certain case was ‘‘ an 
impudent, shameless scheme to destroy the interests of the 
people.” His pure, able, and economical administration began a 
new era in Buffalo. To the horror of its little politicians, it gave 
him the nomination for Governor before he had been ten months 
in office. What could more forcibly show how imperative was the 
demand for executive reform, how widely the views of the people 
differed from those of the politicians, how absurd it is to look 
upon what took place as something sporadic and temporary. 

Mr. Pendleton, at Washington, was preparing to re-introduce 
the old Jenckes reform bill in the Senate. The reform associa- 
tion at New York City was preparing the much better reform bill 
which is now a law. 

Such was the situation in 1882, when the Republican managers 
nominated Mr, Folger—ex-Chief Justice of the State, and a pure 
and able man—for Governor of New York. But he was Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, and under him in the State were two 
thousand or more subordinates who could be made to work ser- 
vilely for his party. The old leaders vf 1874, who had learned 
little and were still in the ascendant, sneered at the reform ele- 
ment which they could not comprehend. 

The Democratic platform on which Mr. Cleveland was stand- 
ing, after condemning this menace of an army of office holders, 
added this language: ‘‘ We repeat our demand of 1881 for a 
reform and the purification of the Civil Service,” and then con- 
demned ‘‘ the levying of blackmail from dependent office holders 
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to promote the interests of a party.” In his letter of October 
7th, accepting the platform, Mayor Cleveland declared that 
‘*subordinates should be selected and retained for their effi- 
ciency ; tenure should depend on ability and merit; levying 
assessments for partisan purposes cannot be too strongly con- 
demned.” Here, under Mr. Cleveland as a candidate, was the 
first direct Civil Service Reform issue made in a State election. 

On the twenty-eighth day of October, he declared his views in 
a public letter to the Chairman of New York Association, in 
which he said: ‘‘1I fully approve the principles embodied in the 
Pendleton bill” (then pending for the next session of Congress), 
and expressed the hope that those principles would be extended 
to municipal affairs. No previous candidate for Governor had 
thus committed himself. He boldy told the patronage-mongers 
and oflice-seekers of his party that he would close the doors of 
extortion and spoils against them—which to mere politicians 
seemed like digging his own grave. Nevertheless, the people, 
breaking all party lines, elected him Governor, on such issues, 
by the unprecedented majority of more than 190,000 votes. 
Such was the suppressed discontent and resolve for reform of 
which the Republican Bourbons were ignorant. 

It was the good fortune of Mr. Cleveland not merely to be lifted 
to an exalted station by the rising tide of a noble sentiment, but 
to be a part of the creative power which raised it. His re- 
form pledges were made more than three months before a Re- 
publican Congress, repenting of its folly in 1874, and compre- 
hending the dangers from that sentiment which it had repelled, 
passed the Civil Service Reform bill—presented in both houses 
by Democrats—January 16th, 1883. 

In his annual message of January 2d, of that year, covering 
the points of his reform policy, Governor Cleveland recommended 
a Civil Service Reform law for New York. It was enacted, and he 
promptly appointed a commission and promulgated rules, which 
extend to the municipal as well as the State service, covering in 
all more than fifteen thousand places. This new State system 
has since been enforced with great benefit to the public. Repub- 
lican Massachusetts, the next year, adopted the same system, ex- 
tending it to nearly 6,000 places. 

Governor Cleveland, in a later message, congratulated the 
people of New York ‘‘ upon the progress made in practical and 
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thorough Civil Service Reform,” “‘ in the prohibition of political 
assessments,” “‘and in the protection of citizens at primary elec- 
tions.” 

Some other acts of the Reform Governor should have pre- 
pared his party for his career as President. One of the first of 
his many vetoes suppressed a cunning partisan scheme in aid of 
the Democratic politicians of Buffalo. His veto of the bill for 
reducing fares on the elevated railroads of New York City was as 
dangerous in the eyes of partisans, and as bold and righteous in 
the view of just-minded men, as his veto of the indigent pension 
bill. The vetoes of bills relating to hours of labor and the selec- 
tion of a Superintendent of Public Works illustrated the same 
bold performance of duty despite the threats of party managers. 

Such had been the career, such were the character and the prin- 
ciples of the man whom the Democrats nominated for President in 
July, 1884. It is plain that he was both a Civil Service Reformer 
and an Independent in the true sense, and yet a decided Democrat 
with a sturdy faith in his party. What, in politics, more incredi- 
ble than that any intelligent, honest Democrat should have be- 
lieved that such a Governor could be degraded into a partisan 
President, or what more unfair and disgraceful than for party 
leaders, after having gained power by the strength of such a char- 
acterand such principles, to combine to force a repudiation of both 
for patronage and spoils under the pretended purpose of strength- 
ening a party ! 

The Republican party had in its ranks at the last election 
much the larger share of the conviction and sentiment which 
demanded reform ; and even to this time, I think, it has the larger 
portion. The one thing, then, most essential to victory was a due 
regard for these elements in selecting its candidate. That portion 
of its voters demanded nothing for themselves. They could not 
be coerced. They were resolved to support no party unfaithful to 
great principles of policy or morality, upon which the public 
safety depended. With a folly and perversity greater even than 
the original desertion of President Grant, the Republican leaders 
nominated a candidate who—omitting all other objections—had 
been, as we have seen, one of the foremost in defeating the very 
reform policy which the Republicans had been forced to resume, 
and which had just given New York to their more sagacious 
opponents, who chose for their candidate in the approaching 
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election the reformer who had led them to victory in the last. With 
the admonition to Cornell, the ruin of Conkling, the profound 
burial of Folger, the elevation of the Democrats to power before 
their eyes—and all alike due to attempts of the machine to ride 
down the independent sentiment of the Empire State—the blind- 
ness and folly of the Republican nomination of 1884 seems almost 
incredible. ‘The Republicans did the most suicidal thing possible 
by giving the lead to their most partisan, intolerant, and scheming 
elements, at the decisive moment when the Democrats did their 
best to subordinate these elements to their most patriotic and 
independent statesman. 

The Republican managers seem the doomed victims of the 
adroit Democratic leaders, who had been playing for the very 
votes the Republican candidate was certain to repel. 

As between such candidates, every fair minded man must see 
that the Independents and Reformers could have but one choice. 
However anxious the Republicans among them were to believe 
that the views of the candidate of their party had changed, they 
were deprived of that hope by the facts that, not long before his 
nomination, there had appeared a long series of articles in the 
great New York daily most friendly to Mr. Blaine and most un- 
friendly to reform, over the familiar pseudonym of a devoted 
member of his own family, in which a reform policy was denounced 
as utterly needless and silly, and its chief supporters, and the 
Independents generally, were unsparingly ridiculed—views which 
naturally interpreted many acts of that gentleman himself. 

The Republicans must make it clear by their platform and ecan- 
didate whether they propose a policy of proscription or a re- 
sumption of the reform policy of Presidents Grant and Arthur. 
Nothing certainly could make the former purpose more probable 
than the renomination of the man who rejected the hand of 
reconciliation proffered by the most independent member of the 
Senate, in the house and over the dead body of the last Repub- 
lican President. It is not difficult to imagine the fate of the 
humble servants of the nation with such a man as President when 
the most distinguished Senator, with a devoted State behind him, 
is thus treated. 

President Cleveland is certain to be renominated. ‘To sub- 
stitute another, no matter on what pretense or with what plat- 
form, would be held by every voter, intelligent enough to be an 
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independent or a reformer, to mean a repudiation of his policy 
and a triumph of the patronage-mongers and office-seekers whom 
he has baffled and offended. 

Feeble indeed would the Democratic party be, hopeless its 
prospects, if they depended on what has been done in Congress, 
or by the old party leaders. It is the indescribable contrast be- 
tween President Buchanan and President Cleveland, which has 
made so many people, fortunately for it, forget even the nominal 
identity of the party behind them. A new Buchanan would ruin 
the Democratic party. There are hundreds of thousands of 
voters feebly attached to any party, but deeply interested in good 
government, and having the courage of their convictions, who have 
taken notice that the vigor and moral tone of this administration 
will bear comparison with any in their time. They have seen 
with satisfaction the honor and dignity of the Nation firmly up- 
held in every quarter of the globe, and would dread a change, 
especially to a policy of diplomatic meddlesomeness. The 
moneyed interests of the country have lost their anxiety and 
gained confidence in the evidence that the finances of the Gov- 
ernment have never in their day been more wisely or honestly 
administered. They not only see a navy being built, but ap- 
parently without frauds. If neither our customs duties nor 
our currency systems have been materially improved, they do not 
see how it would have been better had the last election been de- 
cided differently. 

The not unnatural distrust, lest Confederate debts should be 
paid and rebel soldiers pensioned, has given place to gratitude 
towards a President who has had the courage to veto more than a 
hundred indefensible bills for squandering the public money un- 
der the pretense of pensions for Union soldiers, which the dem- 
agogues and schemers of both parties alike united in passing. No 
bill especially beneticial to the South has been favored by the dom- 
inant party or administration, but such a bill presented by a Re- 
publican Senator was defeated by the aid of Democratic argu- 
ments and votes. In other words, the Southern question is dead, 
sectional issues are no more available, the outs cannot get in on 
the feebleness or the faults of those in power. The record of the 
Republican party stands in immortal glory, but is as useless as 
Pegasus for the war chariots of the next election. 

With my strong conviction that the Republican party yet con- 
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tains the highest qualifications for good government, its success 
in the next election seems hopeless, save on the basis of the most 
absolute commitment to those great principles with which it has 
so disastrously trifled, illustrated in the most unequivocal m*»nner 
in the career and character of its candidates. The mistakes and 
follies of 1874 and 1884 can be retrieved against such a leader as 
Mr. Cleveland, only by a supreme effort of wisdom and patriotism, 
Senator Hawley, who was Chairman of the Senate Committee in 
charge of the the Reform bill; Senator Allison, who has done 
more than anyone else to secure the appropriations needed for 
carrying it into effect, and ex-Secretaries Lincoln and Gresham, 
who were faithful in its execution, could be trusted by its friends. 
Senator Sherman has of late declared himself for a reform policy. 
The last Republican candidate would be more bitterly opposed by 
every friend of reform than he was in the last election. He was 
then silent on the reform issue until he returned from the West to 
New York to find the State threatening to deal him a fatal blow. 
The same member of his family who had once before, as we have 
seen, interpreted his silence, repeated that service in Lippincott’s 
Magazine for January of last year, by declaring all reform reedless 
and all reformers dupes, if not hypocrites ; to which that candi- 
date himself, a few months ago, in a speech in Pennsylvania, 
apparently set the seal of approval by misrepresenting the methods 
and effects of a reform policy so grossly and needlessly that only 
an antagonism, intense enough to preclude ordinary knowl- 
edge of the subject, affords an adequate explanation. In no 
instance has he encouraged the work of reform, by word or deed, 
and under President Garfield he appears to have seriously 
obstructed it. 

There is no occasion to compare the intrinsic importance of 
the questions of reform with those relating to the tariff and the 
currency. It is certain, however, that, after the latter questions 
have been settled,—that as long as the greed for office and the self- 
ishness of human nature shall endure,—the irrepressible conflict 
between all those who hold office to be a trust and all those who 
grasp for it as spoils,—between hostile parties contending for the 
Government,—between all that is pure and patriotic, and all that 
is selfish and corrupt in public administration, will not only con- 
tinue, but tend to become more dangerous with every increase of 
wealth and population. 
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The tariff and currency questions must, in the main, be set- 
tled by Congress. The President can do but little, as public 
opinion is now divided. 

But, on the reform issue, the President is the source of power, 
action, and responsibility alike. His courage and his opinions are 
of supreme importance. It has been what President Cleveland 
has done and said on this subject, far more than on both 
the others which has perplexed his party, given character 
to his administration, fixed his name in history, and made 
him a great political force. It is the vital relation of the 
next President to this subject ; his stupendous power of appoint- 
ment, promotion, and removal; his ability to prevent official 
interference with elections ; his vast veto power; his capacity to 
invigorate or arrest the work of reform; his right and duty to 
extend the examinations to many more post-offices and customs 
officers,—to the District of Columbia, to the railway and the 
consular service and promotion generally; it is this mighty per- 
vading discretionary power, far more than anything that he can 
do in connection with other great questions, which in the eyes of 
both patriots and partisans make the character and opinions of 
the next President of such transcendent interest. It is not with- 
out deep significance that the whole partisan press and the 
politician class who most decry the reform issue, nevertheless 
find the motives of their activity and the rewards of their exer- 
tions almost wholly within its sphere. 

The President must be judged, not by an ideal standard, but by 
the facts of his situation—the possibilities open to him. He 
could advance neither the cause of reform nor good government 
in any way by open hostilities with his party. Though a wrong- 
ful act may never be done to gain a working majority, yet an ex- 
ecutive officer must always keep the measure of his attempts at 
improvement within that of his supporting force. 

He cannot be held absolutely to the standard of purposes like 
those expressed a month or more after his election, in a letter to 
Mr. Curtis, as if they were pledges; and they should perhaps be 
regarded as excessive declarations of his enthusiasm and inexperi- 
ence. Nevertheless, to me it seems clear that he should have 
promptly cast out the scandalous Higgins ; that the nomination of 
the disreputable Thomas and Rasin are not excused by their con- 
firmation by a Republican Senate ; that Senator Gorman, the most 
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insidious of all patronage-mongering Scaators, should have been 
politically kicked down the Dack-stairs, where he is always climbing 
and scheming, though it had disrupted a cabinet ; and that such 
short-comings and the indefensible removal of Combs, have made 
the President in some degree responsible for the condition ef the 
politics of Maryland—the most degraded in the Union. 

The cunning and powerful influence of the late Vice-Presi- 
dent no more excused the almost universal removals which have 
dishonored the administration in Indiana than the gain of Repub- 
lican votes there proves them to have been profitable. 

The great pledge of the President in the matter of reform 
was to enforce the Civil Service act—a bold pledge; indeed, 
ten times more difficult for him than for his predecessors, as it 
would tend to retain mostly Republicans in office. Senator Kd- 
munds stated the general view of the leaders and politicians of 
both parties when he declared that no cabinet could be found te 
support him, and that he would slide into the spoils system faster 
and faster, like a boy from a steep roof. Nevertheless, that 
pledge has been kept. No cabinet of any one of the five Presi- 
dents, while I was a commissioner, was more loyal to reform than 
that of President Cleveland. The President has allowed no one of 
the 14,000 and more places brought under the examinations by 
President Arthur’s rules to revert to patronage, and has made ma- 
terial additions to them, notably, a class of more highly compen- 
sated officers in the Pension Office, that scandalous old hot-bed of 
partisan favoritism. He has also extended the examination to cer- 
tain promotions. The first change President Cleveland made in the 
rules was to avoid the need of turning from the public service 
several supernumerary Republican clerks in his own office, whom he 
was thusenabled to transfer to other places ; and the five left, witha 
single new one, have done the work of the ten formerly employed. 
In the 5,000 and more places in the departments at Washington, to 
which the examinations extend, there have been only fourteen re- 
movals in the past year, against eleven in a year under President 
Arthur, and 381 appointments, against 438 in 1884—very small 
indeed, therefore, must have been the effects of political opin- 
ions and interests. The failure of the last administration to ap- 
prove that part of the rules as prepared by the Commission 
which required examinations for filling positions of Chief Clerk 
and Chiefs of Bureaus and Divisions, left about 200 sach offices 
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at Washingtunat the mercy of the appointing power. To its 
credit, it can be said, that a hard contest with the spoilsman has 
saved many from the axe. Inthe Treasury Department, for ex- 
ample, there are 101 such officers, of whom 28 hold their old 
places and 26 have been transferred to others ; more than half, con- 
sequently, being still in the service. 

In considering so much beyond the scope of the examinations 
which is unsatisfactory, we must not forget the ceaseless, exhaust- 
ing, aggravating, almost irresistible pressure and solicitation— 
beyond all precedent in his office, and which a whole article could 
not Jescribe—to which the President has been subjected for pro- 
scription and spoils. Day after day, month after month, from 
early morning until late into the night, he has maintained the 
contest, one standing for the common interests against tens of 
thousands seeking their own advantage—the President against an 
army of partisan chiefs and spoilsmen of his own party. Hun- 
dreds of journals and tens of thousands of office-seekers have 
united in arraigning him as ungrateful and unjust to that party, 
as reprehensibly indulgent to Republican officeholders, as foolishly 
and disastrously devoted to reform. Nothing but a lofty sense of 
duty and power to resist and to work, given to few men, could 
have withstood all this and performed his other functions—all 
the more difficult by reason of his inexperience and the wish of 
many to embarrass him, because he would not pander to their 
greed. As we regret that he has allowed so much that is bad, we 
should take notice that his party has been almost rent asunder by 
his efforts in the spirit of his pledges. He has done more than 
any other President for reform in administration and manhood 
in politics. 


Dorman B. Eaton. 
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DISSENT IN ENGLAND. 


ACCEPTING an invitation to say something upon this subject, 
I am assured I may speak freely, without any fear of being mis- 
understood by my American readers. ‘This assurance is based 
upon the fact that in the United States there is no Established 
Church. Unfortunately the basis of the assurance is too narrow 
for all its issues. Not only are there in England ‘* political dis- 
senters,” there are also ‘‘ religious nonconformists.” The latter 
are not necessarily the former, nor are the former necessarily the 
latter, though it is only fair to state that there are many who 
might be called politico-religious dissenters. In order to make 
this distribution of classes clear to American readers, it should 
be stated that the religious non-conformists in particular do not 
necessarily make a vital question of Church establishment. They 
object to the doctrines, creed, ceremonies, and sacerdotal profes- 
sions of the Episcopal Church. Were that church disestablished 
to-morrow, religious non-conformity would still entertain its 
objections to Anglicanism as defined and insisted upon in the 
Book of Common Prayer. Religious non-conformists look upon 
that book as a compromise between popery and Protestantism ; 
they have carefully considered all the comments which have been 
made upon doubtful words, and they have given due value to the 
pleadings of men who, being nominally stanch Protestants, have 
yet given their “‘ unfeigned assent and consent ” tothe doctrines in 
the Book of Common Prayer ; yet, having done so they feel that the 
plain and natural interpretation of the words of the le ter lead to 
the conclusion that the Prayer Book is distinctly more papal than 
Protestant. There are many religious non-conformists in England 
who look upon the hierarchy as entirely inconsistent with the 
simplicity of the conception of the Christian Church which is 
given in the New Testament. They are unable to accept all the 
pompous and regal titles which are claimed by the clergy of vari- 
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ous degrees ; they are overwhelmed by such distinctions as, ‘‘ Most 
Reverend,” ‘‘ Right Reverend Father,” ‘‘ Very Reverend,” ‘‘ Right 
Reverend Lord Bishop” of London or Winchester ; feeling that 
such designations are inconsistent, as I have said, with the sim- 
plicity of apostolic spirit and custom. Then again, religious non- 
conformists are strongly antagonistic to the sacerdotal claims 
which are not illogically set up by many of the English clergy. 
Not a few clergymen in England insist that they alone have 
received valid and authoritative ordination, and under this im- 
pression they reject the claims of the entire non-conformist 
ministry to be regarded as in any sense divinely sanctioned. 
The clergy now more particularly in view are not unwilling to be 
friendly with dissenting ministers in a non-professional capacity ; 
on the contrary, the personal and social manners of such clergy- 
men are often distinguished by the highest consideration and 
courtesy ; but let a dissenting minister suggest that even one of 
the least sacerdotal clergymen should occupy a non-conformist 
pulpit, and conduct a non-conformist service of the simplest and 
least pretending kind, and the clergyman will fly off as if he 
had been stung by fire. The clergyman has what he calls a 
** professional conscience ” or an “‘ ecclesiastical conscience ;” in 
the keeping of this self-created conscience in his relation toward 
dissenters he is most fastidious, whilst many dissenters wonder 
how he can accommodate that same discriminating conscience to 
not a few of the things plainly insisted upon in the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer. Religious non-conformists, not a few, are unable to 
accept the Thirty-nine Articles of the Church of England as they 
should be grammatically construed. Others of them think they 
find in the Book of Common Prayer the doctrine of regeneration 
by baptism. Others, again, are quite unable to accept the Burial 
Service, because it seems to make no discrimination between those 
who died in known sin and those who died as professed believers 
in the Lord Jesus Christ; the Prayer Book looks upon them all as 
men whose resurrection to Eternal Life is assured and undisputed. 
Whether religious non-conformists are right in all their interpre- 
tations and inferences is not the immediate question before me ; 
it is enough to state as a matter of fact that such interpretations 
and inferences do keep out of the Church of England many who 
have not finally made up their minds upon the political question 
of Church Establishment. 
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On the other hand there are great numbers in England who are, 
in the clearest sense of the term, ‘‘ political dissenters.” The term 
has often been used as a stigma, and it has been accepted as such 
by those to whom it has been applied. The stigma, however, has 
not been regarded as an argument, nor has it, in the slightest 
degree, mitigated the hostility which is entertained by those 
who believe that the State ought not to be called upon to main- 
tain any form of religion. Amongst the political dissenters are 
found not a few really earnest Christian men whose political oppo- 
sition is stimulated by their simple and ardent piety. Speaking 
of the religio-political dissenter, I may say that he starts his argu- 
ment from a distinct conception (right or wrong) which he has 
formed of the nature and scope of the Christian Church. He says 
in effect : The Church of Christ is a spiritual institution : the object 
of that Church is the conversion and salvation of man. Its conse- 
quent purpose or duty is the spiritual education and edification of 
souls : it proceeds upon a recognition of the supremacy and sover- 
eignty of the individual conscience: under these circumstances 
it is not only absurd, but profane for the State—necessarily a com- 
plex body—representing all varieties of religious opinion and cer- 
tainly representing many who are unbelievers in Christian doctrine 
—to attempt, in any form, or in any degree, to rule a distinctively 
spiritual institution. Religious dissenters have been shocked by the 
idea that Papists, Jews, Infidels, and Agnostics, should have any 
official part or lot in deciding affairs which belong to the Protestant 
branch of the Church of Christ. They are fully aware of all the 
interpretations and glosses which have been put upon this action, 
yet, in this case, as in the other, after giving full considera- 
tion to them, they cannot but feel that the Christian Church is 
tainted by the touch—however guarded and even generous—of an 
unchristian hand. The time was when payment was demanded 
from dissenters, as from others, in support of the Established Church 
of England. That time has gone by, but no credit is due to the 
Church itself for its expiration. For many years a desperate 
battle was fought about this question of church rates, and the 
battle ended in what may be regarded, without offense, as a vic- 
tory on the non-conformist side. I allude to this fact, because it 
is often said that surely the Church, which has given up its 
claim to this species of taxation, has a right to believe and to 
teach and to propagate whatever it may believe to be true. In 
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this contention there is an obvious sophism; any voluntary body 
of Christians may logiczlly elect to stand upon this ground and its 
claim cannot be justly or successfully disputed. But an Established 
church is not a voluntary body ; it distinctly and perhaps proudly 
claims to be a national corporation ; 1t uses the national name ; 
its designation is nationally inclusive ; every man, therefore, in 
the nation has a right to protest against what he may believe to 
be a misuse of his name. In theory the Church of England 
claims every Englishman as a member. As a matter of fact, 
probably one-half of the English population should be reckoned as 
wholly outside the establishment ;—some because of distinct con- 
scientious conviction ; some because of simple religious hostility, 
and others on the ground of religious indifference; yet, still as a 
matter of mere statistics, there remains the fact that fully one-half 
of the inhabitants of England are not included in what is called 
the National Church. Is not this, then, plainly a contradic- 
tion in terms? Ought a church to claim to be the whole, 
when it is obviously only a part ? Would the Church be content 
with non-conformists who describe England as a non-conformist 
nation ? Yet, in view of facts of the most obvious and sugges- 
tive kind the Church goes on calmly claiming to be the Church 
of the Nation, the Church of the whole people, and in so 
arrogantly ignoring facts it can hardly be wondered at that non- 
conformists should answer the arrogant claim with resentment 
not always, perhaps, well controlled or happily expressed. 


The social influence of the Established Church in England is 
often very insidious and very baleful. Dissenters, though osten- 
sibly recognized, often have to explain and almost to apologize for 
their existence. The ignorance of the common run of Church 
people respecting non-conformists and non-conformity is simply 
astounding. That there are Church of England dignitaries and 
others who are perfectly conversant with the whole history of non- 
conformity is, of course, indisputable ; but, speaking of the aver- 
age Churchman, I should say that his knowledge of English dis- 
sent is of the barest possible kind. A very zealous member of the 
Established Church once took up a Congregational Hymn-book in 
my study, and having perused it a few minutes exclaimed with 
unfeigned astonishment: ‘* Why, I see here several of our hymns !” 
The hymns in question were the compositions of James Montgom- 
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ery, Charles Wesley, Isaac Watts, and Phillip Doddridge, yet the 
hymns of these historical non-conformists were quietly assumed to 
be ‘‘ Our hymns” in the sense of the Established Church! This 
incident, trivial enough in itself, is quoted as indicative of an 
amount of ignorance which would be simply incredible to an 
enlightened American reader. Even where dissenters are tolerated 
they are seldom really understood by English Churchmen. It is 
next to impossible to get out of the mind of the English Church- 
man the impression that the dissenter is secretly bent upon 
robbing the Established Church. The Churchman feels convinced 
that if the dissenter could only possess himself of the endowments 
of the Church he would be quite satisfied. The Churchman may 
be argued down upon every point and may be put to the very 
humiliation of silence by logic and by fact, yet, there will linger 
in his mind the more or less unconscious persuasion that every dis- 
senter is a heretic and a felon. I have hardly ever known an in- 
stance in which the average English Churchman has grasped the 
moral position of the English dissenter. A vicar of good stand- 
ing in London lately published a pamphlet on the question of dis- 
establishment, in the course of which he pensively inquires, ‘If 
the Church were destroyed, who would baptize your children, who 
would marry you, who would officiate at the interment of your de- 
ceased?” The absurdity of these inquiries would be simply farcical 
if they did not indicate something deeper and deadlier than them- 
selves. 

No dissenter wishes to destroy the Church. No non-conform- 
ist is seeking to limit the spiritual influence of the Anglican 
Church, or any of its institutions. It would appear as if the men 
in question were under the impression that if they were disen- 
dowed they would, of necessity, be silenced. They give the im- 
pression to those who are outside that they only preach the Gos- 
pel and administer the sacraments because they enjoy the protec- 
tion and the emoluments of the State. If a Church were dises- 
tablished, what is to hinder those men preaching as zealously as 
ever ? And if the Church were disendowed what is there to pre- 
vent those men marrying and burying people, as occasion might 
arise ? Here again creeps in the influence of the sacerdotal argu- 
ment, which leads the untrained mind to accept the sophism that 
nothing is religiously valid that is not sanctioned by a certain 
official process. Suggestions of this kind cannot but have a very 
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unhappy effect upon the general thinking of the Anglican com- 
munity. The impression cannot always be put into words, but it 
affects the thought and habit and action of the religious public to 
an unlimited and often undefinable extent. Dissenters are every- 
where regarded as the enemies of the Church, than which there 
can be no greater misjudgment and no greater calumny. Dissent- 
ers are among the first to recognize, in the most cordial and em- 
phatic manner, the noble service rendered by the clergy and laity 
of the Church of England. Their liberality, their zeal, their sym- 
pathy with the people, their fearlessness in visiting the abodes of 
poverty and the abodes of disease, are all recognized with deep 
emotion and unfeigned gratitude by the dissenters of England. 
Those dissenters are filled with the conviction that if the Church 
of England were disestablished and disendowed, and thus put upon 
an apostolic basis, not one of these characteristic features need be 
in the slightest degree depleted of energy and beneficence. If any 
American readers are under the impression that English dissent- 
ers have in view the destruction of the English Church, I should 
be thankful if my word could be accepted that the dissenters of 
England only wish to liberate the Church from State bonds and 
not in any degree to interfere with its spiritual enthusiasm and 
activity. 

I have spoken of the social influence of the establishment 
being insidious and baleful. In illustration of this opinion | 
may say that I had not been many days in this country until I 
cut out of an American paper the following announcement : 


‘** Here is an advertisement from an English paper : 
***To Let.—St. Katharine’s, Verulam Road. One of the prettiest residences 
in Hitchen. Nine rooms, cellars, large garden. £50. Dissenters not eligible.’ ” 


Let any unprejudiced man read this advertisement and say 
whether there is not in it a spirit caleulated to sow dissension in 
the national mind. Three thousand miles away from the action 
of such a spirit, American readers may be able to contemplate 
the scene with equanimity, and, perhaps, with some measure of 
amusement. But let Americans be given to understand that the 
great steamships sailing from the port of New York are open to 
all the community, except those who belong to a certain religious 
persuasion—say Episcopalians, Congregationalists, Presbyterians 
—let the Episcopalians of this country feel that anybody may 
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avail themselves of those ships but Episcopalians, then they will 
be able to express proper feeling in proper terms. Nor may this 
advertisement be regarded as in any degree exceptional or singular, 
The spirit of this advertisement penetrates English society through 
and through. I have known farms engaged, and the leases drawn 
up, and all the documents ready for signature, when a question 
has been asked regarding the veligious position of the incoming 
tenant, and on its being disco’ erc | that he was a dissenter all the 
negotiations have been pronounced null and void. There are 
many villages and hamlets in England where a Wesleyan Metho- 
dist may not hold a prayer meeting, even in his own house, and 
this is made absolute, not by some general verbal agreement, but 
by definite legal covenant. Can it be wondered at, then, that it 
should be felt by dissenters that the social influence of the estab- 
lishment is often insidious and baleful ? People who suffer from 
the puncture of these thorns are more likely to know how sharp 
they are than those who look upon the suffering from a comfort- 
able distance. There are mercantile situations in England which 
are not open to dissenters. There are high educational positions, 
as head masters and governors, that are not open to non-conformists, 
In this way the spirit of religious persecution is stil rampant. 
Lord Selborne, in his recent defense of the Church of England, 
has pointed out the direction in which his own thoughts are run- 
ning. Whilst a tolerant and eminently amiable man, yet his lord- 
ship has put it on record that, in his opinion, Mr. Gladstone is 
endangering the continued existence of the Church of England by 
inviting into his Cabinet men who have made Disestablishment an 
item in the new Liberal programme. Is not this religious perse- 
cution ? Is not this the very spirit of the Inquisition ? Is it not 
herein suggested that Mr. Gladstone should first ask every man 
eligible for a cabinet position whether he is a Churchman ora 
dissenter ? 

The advertisement in the above instance pronounces a dis- 
senter ineligible for the tenancy of a beautiful villa; other ad- 
vertisements pronounce dissenters ineligible for certain educa- 
tional official positions ; Lord Selborne, an ex-Lord Chancellor 
of Great Britain, pronounces dissenters who have the courage of 
their convictions ineligible for cabinet service! If this is not re- 
ligious persecution the term needs to be redefined. In the face 
of facts of this kind it is somewhat galling to be exhorted to ** let 
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bygones be bygones.” The dissenter is perfectly willing to adopt 
this maxim and to follow this policy, but he rightly insists that 
the bygones should be gone in reality and not in pretense. The 
tree is not gone so long as the root remains. 


Not a single concession has ever been made to English dis- 
senters in a spontaneous and cordial manner on the part of the 
English Church. Church rates have been abolished, University 
Tests have been superseded, churchyards have been opened for 
the general use of the parish, and many penalties and disabilities 
have been swept away, but, in every instance, the action has been 
begun, continued, and completed by dissenters themselves. Thus 
the Church is being gradually disestablished in England ; piece 
by piece the old fabric is being taken down. I cannot but regret 
this piecemeal disestablishment. So long as persecution was 
allowed to retain concrete forms and to operate in a way which 
could be felt without metaphysical exposition, there was hope 
that the people would rise in religious indignation and demand 
the eradication and not the mere disbranching of the evil. Eng- 
lish dissenters, however, have acted on the policy of a gradual 
and almost imperceptible disestablishment, so that now the 
Church is brought to about the last degree of attenuation, so 
much so, indeed, that Churchmen are asking on every hand, 
‘* What have dissenters to complain of ? what grievances have 
they to state ? under what penalties do they suffer?” All these 
questions show that the interrogators have no idea of the funda- 
mental and eternal vrinciple upon which non-conformity takes its 
stand, namely, th »rinciple of liberty of conscience and freedom 
of action in all matters relatine to religious life and conviction. 
Dissenters are opposed to the idea that the State should have any- 
thing whatever to do with religion, in the way of directing, con- 
trolling, or patronizing it. It is, therefore, not a question of in- 
tolerance, persecution, or penalty, however feeble or small these 
may be; the question is infinitely greater, penetrating, as it 
does, to the very ieart of things and insisting that a right con- 
ception of the Kingdom of Christ upon earth is inconsistent with 
political Cesarism and worldly criticism and patronage. 


It may be asked whether the opposition to the Church of 
England is organized, or whether it is left to the expression of 
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general sentiment. In reply to this inquiry 1 have to say that 
there is an institution known by the name of ‘‘ Society for the 
Liberation of Religion from State Patronage and Control” which 
is supported by a large number of the most able and most gener- 
ous British non-conformists. This Society has been in existence 
about forty years, and has been characterized in all its action by 
the highest intelligence, determination, and munificence. I am 
afraid, without having official records at hand, to say how much 
money has been contributed to the funds of this Society, but Iam 
certain that, taking the whole period of its existence, the sum has 
been worthy of the great cause which the contributors have 
espoused. Perhaps I may speak the more freely of this Society, 
because I am neither a member of it nor a subscriber to its funds. 
The name of the Society indicates clearly that the interest of its 
members begins in religion, rather than in politics. When we 
read of a society for the emancipation of slaves we justly infer 
that originators and supporters of the society have studied the 
question of slavery, and are deeply interested in the subject of 
human liberty ; so, when we read of the liberation of religion, we 
naturally conclude that those who are interested in that service 
are those deeply convinced of the nature and obligation of relig- 
ious doctrine and life. Such a society, therefore, I could heart- 
ily join, were its action faithful to its name. I do not join the 
existing society because it has not shrunk from inviting to its 
platform men whom I know to be merely political in their sym- 
pathies and purposes, and whom I also know to be hostile to 
every furm of religion, whether established or non-established. I 
am prepared to accept the charge of being in some degree narrow- 
minded in this matter, but my narrow-mindedness absolutely pre- 
vents me from co-operating with men in the liberation of religion, 
whose often avowed object I know to be the destruction of 
religion. Certainly, as citizens, such men are at liberty to carry 
out their convictions, but they ought to be members of a society 
for the Liberation of the State from the control and patronage of 
religion. Under some such designation as this their society 
would be legitimate, and their relation to it would be logical, 
natural, and necessary. I simply point out this distinction to 
indicate why some Englishmen, who are zealous non-conformists, 
and even political dissenters, are not connected with the Libera- 
tion Society. The words ‘‘ Liberation Society” are not the whole 
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title of the Society ; if they were, they would be perfectly sufficient 
to cover the whole ground ; but, from my point of view, the posi- 
tion which is given to “ religion” in the title of the Society should 
prevent co-operation within the limits of that Society and under 
its noble watchword with men who openly live by denouncing 
religious doctrine and service of every kind. 

Having thus delivered my mind on this matter, I am free to 
say that the Liberation Society is from end to end of its history 
inspired by an honest and lofty purpose. Its officers, its lectur- 
ers, its agents are in the overwhelming majority of instances men 
whom the Christian churches of England delight to honor. The 
Liberation Society is now acknowledged to be a political factor in 
contemporaneous English history. Statesmen quietly, and some- 
times openly, inquire what the Liberation Society will do in such 
and such cases. Even conservative statesmen cannot ignore the 
growing power of English non-conformity in the cities, villages, 
and hamlets of the country. Much of this is due to the action of 
the Liberation Society, whose lecturers have gone everywhere ex- 
pounding sound Christian doctrine with regard to Church Estab- 
lishments, and circulating in great abundance literature adapted 
to popular use, 

So much for what may be called organized opposition to the 
Established Church. But, beyond this, there is an opposition of 
what I cannot but consider a more vital and more influential char- 
acter. Every non-conformist chapel is, in reality, a non-conform- 
ist argument. In nearly every village in England non-conformity 
makes its institutional sign. Here is the Primitive Methodist 
Chapel, yonder is the Congregational Chapel, further on is the 
Wesleyan or Presbyterian Chapel, and the very appearance of 
these buildings excites inquiry and stimulates discussion. For 
my part, I am more hopeful of influences of this kind than of 
influences that are critical, controversial, and openly hostile. 
Growth is sometimes better than attack. Sometimes men do not 
know exactly what course their action is taking, or to what issue 
it is tending, so that many who imagine themselves to be simply 
living a quiet Christian life, without taking any part or lot in 
ecclesiastical politics, are all the time doing a constructive work, 
the proper issue of which is the overthrow of Church Establish- 
ments, and the inauguration of a healthy religious spontaneity and 
independence. Many men, who would hardly allow themselves to 
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be called dissenters, are thus, indirectly, upholding the cause of 
dissent. So that, in this way and in that, some openly, some 
controversially, some silently, some influentially, the great work 
of propagating right ideas regarding the Christian Church is pro- 
ceeding rapidly and surely in England. 

All this I have written in no merely controversial spirit, but 
simply with a desire to give a frank expression to my own 
convictions and, I believe, to the convictions of many of 
the English people. If I change the point of view and look 
upon the Church of England with Christian eyes, I should 
claim to be among the foremost to recognize, as I have already 
said, the great work which the Church of England is doing. 
I can never forget the obligations of Christian England to the 
English Church. He would be, not only an unjust man, but 
utterly blind, who denies that the erudition, the zeal, the personal 
liberality, of the English Church are worthy of the devoutest com- 
mendation. I may be permitted to add as an English Congrega- 
tional minister that probably no minister in England preaches to 
more English clergymen than I myself do, in connection with the 
noonday service held every Thursday in the City Temple, London. 
The personality of the reference will be forgiven for the sake of 
the object which I have in view, which is to indicate that on every 
hand I have received the broadest and kindest encouragement from 
clergymen of the Established Church. In speech, in writing, in 
published articles, they have done everything in their power to 
encourage me in my service. Yet, this very kindness brings into 
strongest contrast the point to which I have already referred, 
namely, that not one of these clergymen would be allowed by his 
bishop to preach in my pulpit. Clergymen have accepted invita- 
tions to preach there. Our arrangements have actually proceeded 
to the point of public advertisement. They have even gone to the 
very morning of the day on which the service was to be rendered, 
and at the eleventh hour the bishop has interposed and forbidden 
the fulfillment of the engagement. On two occasions, the Bishop 
of London has done this in my own case. Now, this is no ques- 
tion of Establishment or Disestablishment. This is purely an 
Episcopal and sacerdotal question, and the Episcopal injunction 
would just be as prompt and resolute as it is to-day, were Dises- 
tablishment to take place instantly. 

Circumstances of this kind justify me in saying that the Estab- 
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lished Church question may be viewed from either of two points, 
either from the point of Episcopacy, amounting almost to Papacy, 
and from the point of political dissent or Disestablishment. Al- 
together the Church life of England is in a very disturbed and 
undesirable state. Even courtesy itself is often streaked by sus- 
picion. The most cordial social relations are often felt to be 
reserved and restrained in a sense that can hardly be expressed in 
words. That the Church of England will be disestablished within 
a comparatively brief period is my firm conviction. I hope noth- 
ing will be done by violence, but that we shall accept the pro- 
cesses of education which, though often slow, are sure. Every 
Board School that is founded helps the education of society, and 
my conviction is that we only need larger, freer education in or- 
der to liberate men from the superstitions and fantasies which 
have so much to do with the maintenance of mechanical religion. 
JOsEPH PARKER, D.D., 
Minister of the City Temple, London. 
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TuB philosophers of pagan antiquity derived many of their 
theories from the results of astronomical studies, and the sum of 
their cosmic knowledge was expressed in the apothegm that ‘ the 
steps of nature move in eternal circles.” 

‘*The path of nature is a path of progress,” was the axiom of 
the earlier evolutionists. ‘‘'The evolutions of nature progress in 
undulations,” is the verdict of modern science. In other words, 
the progressive tendencies of the physical universe are disguised 
in a rhythm of rise and decline, of ebb and tide, of growth and 
decay, or even of apparent death. When the poet-philosopher 
Lucretius wrote his didactic rhapsody, the experience of mankind 
seemed to justify the belief in the possibility of a constant progress 
from barbarism to higher and higher planes of culture ; the stock 
of human knowledge had for ages increased by a simple process of 
aggregation, and, for more than a thousand years, the civilization 
of the Mediterranean nations had advanced with the triumphant 
steadiness of a rising sun. But the world had to witness the de- 
cline of that sun and its ultimate extinction in the gloom of a 
night that threatened to outlast the hopes of a dawn. 

Daylight has, after all, returned, and the law of eventual 
progress has already been vindicated in the fact that, in several 
essential respects, the brightness of the new morning has 
undoubtedly eclipsed the brightness of any former day. Light 
has spread from the hilltops to the valleys and plains of science. 
The temples of dogmatism have ceased to throw their gigantic 
shadows, and the waning of ancient loadstars is compensated by 
the simultaneous disappearance of vampires and night-hags. 
The traditions of the long night still cloud the eastern horizon, 
but the ascendancy of civilization is progressing as unmistakably 
as the rise of a March sun through winter mists to the brightness 
of a higher noon, or like the advance of a river, long lost in 
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caves, and emerging,to pursue its way with a broader and swifter 
stream. That swiftness of progress has, indeed, increased at a 
portentous, and certainly unprecedented rate ; but the impetuous 
force of the current may, after all, not presage the brink of an 
abyss, but derive its impetus from the rush of the dam-breaking 
waters—-the long pent-up waters freed by the outburst of the 
Protestant revolt. Dam-breaking rivers are apt to make up for 
lost time ; though, on the other hand, it is not impossible that 
the very force of that impulse may have hurried the stream far 
beyond the fair highland regions of its course, and that the free 
horizon of the widening plain may presage an age of prose and 
the neighborhood of the coast swamps. The land of promise has 
its limits, and we have traveled far. 

But though the sailors on the river of time cannot predict the 
distance of the sea, their pilots may, at least, read the promise of 
the morrow and foresee cliffs or shallows by ascertaining the gen- 
eral direction of the stream. The science of prognostication has, 
indeed, been defined as the “‘ art of distinguishing the main cur- 
rent of tendencies from the incidental ripples of the stream ;” 
and within the last fifty years the currents of civilization have 
revealed their direction by symptoms of rather unmistakable sig- 
nificance. Ever since the revival of natural science the signs of 
the times have yearly become more legible, as legible almost as 
in the middle of the fourth century, when even the optimistic 
Romans could no longer ignore the omens of the approaching 
eclipse. A few years after the death of the Emperor Valens, the 
son of the prophetess Sospitra was one day praying in the temple 
of Serapis, when the spirit of his mother came over him and the 
veil of the future was withdrawn. ‘‘ Woe be to our children,” he 
exclaimed, on awakening from his trance, ‘‘ I see a cloud approach- 
ing; a great darkness is going to spread over the face of the 
earth !” And, but too soon, even less prophetic eyes might have 
discerned the gathering mists of superstition, the rising smoke- 
clouds of the Auto da Fé and the sand-whirls of the desert des- 
tined to overspread the fields of once fertile empires. 

“The night ends with storms; yet rejoice ; they herald the 
morning,” were the last words of Erasmus, and in the brighten- 
ing light of the new day the horizen of the future now plainly re- 
veals the verdure of wide forests, temples of health and science, 
the fruit plantations of reclaimed fields, and the garden-homes of 
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renaturalized men. The progress of our latter-day civilization has 
not yet reached its ultimate goal, but we can no longer doubt that 
the principle of that progress is a reaction against the doctrine of 
Anti-naturalism. All the leading nations of the Caucasian race 
are retracing their steps from ghostland toearth. From the Cau- 
casus to the foot of the Cordilleras, science is busy reclaiming the 
blighted gardens of our earthly paradise. All our successful re- 
formers are preaching a gospel of physical regeneration. 

The two most important reform projects of the present age are 
undoubtedly those of the Temperance League and the Forestry 
Association, and it would be blasphemy against the spirit of 
human reason to doubt that the triumph of both is now fully in- 
sured. The cities of the future may have underground distilleries 
and remnants of overground drunkards, but a licensed rumseller 
will come to seem as Indicrous an anomaly as a licensed pick- 
pocket, or a diplomaed well-poisoner. A ‘‘ witch-hunter’s war- 
rant,” dated Cologne, 1387, was recently offered for sale by a Leip- 
zig bibliopole, who, in spite of his honorable reputation, had to 
secure the signatures of three learned antiquarians to clear himself 
from the suspicion of having forged the preposterous document. 
A. D.- 1987 a similar indorsement may be needed to establish the 
authenticity of a Government certificate to the effect that, ‘* in 
consideration of a prepaid percentage of his probable profits, the 
holder of this license is hereby authorized to poison his fellow- 
men.” 

Nor can we doubt that our children will, in time, recognize 
the significance of a mistake which has, in the literal sense, 
evolved a hell on earth by turning 6,500,000 square miles of once 
fertile lands into a Gehenna of arid sandwastes. Since the begin- 
ning of our chronological era the area of an artificial desert, pro- 
duced by the unspeakable folly of forest destruction, has increased 
at an average yearly rate of 3,200 square miles, and another thou- 
sand years of equal improvidence would seal the fate of the human 
race by exhausting the vegetable productiveness of this planet. 
The discovery of two new continents has respited the doomed 
nations of the Old World, but the rapid settlement of those land- 
grants will soon reduce our children to the alternative of tree culture 
or emigration to the almshouse of the New Jerusalem. Tree culture 
is clearly destined to redeem the barren uplands of our Western 
territories, and in a hundred years from now even the present ex- 
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tent of our treeless prairies will have become a tradition. For, 
by that time, the logic of necessity will not have failed to reveal 
another secret of agricultural economy : the fact, namely, that 
the chief peril of overpopulation can be almost infinitely postponed 
by the substitution of perennial for annual food-plants. Thus a 
plantation of bread-fruit trees will support twelve times as many 
families as the same area planted in wheat or potatoes ; banana or- 
chards, according to Humboldt’s estimate, exceed the food value 
of wheat-fields more than twenty times, and improved varieties of 
the Italian chestnut—as hardy a forest tree as the birch or maple 
—could undoubtedly furnish an available substitute for the bread- 
stuffs of our Northern cereals, Oily beechnuts, olives, bananas, 
chestnuts, sugar pears, maples, and the sugar pine of the Pacific 
slope could furnish, in almost unlimited abundance, the three chief 
elements of man-food, viz., the oleaginous, farinaceous and sac- 
charine ingredients. Moreover, tree plantations improve from 
year to year, while deciduous plants exhaust the fertility of the 
soil, and the time saved from weeding and plowing could be de- 
voted to experiments with new varieties of fruit trees, which, be- 
sides, would bless their cultivator with shade in summer and wind- 
falls of fuel in winter, and temper the rigor of climatic extremes 
as effectually as the other tree plantations. 

Till the gospel of tree culture shall teach us to ‘* work the world 
over again,” the history of progress will remain almost identified 
with the history of the North American continent, especially 
within the present territory of our States, united or otherwise ; 
and several interesting auguria may be safely implied from the 
premises of Old World analogies. Even a superficial study of 
those precedents can, forinstance, leave no doubt that Mormonism 
has passed the repressible stage, and that the Ethiopian alloy of our 
population will melt away before the influx of Caucasian ele- 
ments. The Women’s Right Plan, Secular Education, and Free 
Trade will be accommodated with the opportunity of a practical 
test. The increase of wealth will not fail to foster art, as well as 
oligarchy and luxury. The progress of chemistry will develop in- 
dustries undreamed of in the philosophy of our political econo- 
mists. Its application to the improvement of homicidal machinery 
will greatly modify our present methods of warfare, though trial 
by battle, in some form or other, will, too probably, continue to 
the end of time, the most virtuous resolutions of the Millennium 
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Congress being apt to get wrecked against the argument of Ibra- 
him Pasha. ‘* War isa curse,” admitted that ingenuous Mussul- 
man, ‘‘ and it is quite conceivable that a large number of princes 
could be induced to agree on some plan for settling international 
disputes by arbitration. But suppose that any member of the syn- 
dicate should take it in his head to break his contract and reassem- 
ble his troops—the only visible way to coerce him would be to re- 
prime our old muskets and go to war again.” 

There is no danger that the revived Nature worshipers of the 
coming generation will abuse their sacred groves after the man- 
ner of the Canaanitish idolaters; but they will probably adopt the 
plan of the Grecian gymnasiarchs, who utilized the shade of their 
suburban parks for the training-ground of their young athletes. 
When the 7urn-Bund established its first gymnasiums in North- 
ern Germany, the government harassed their leaders with the 
suspicion of political intrigues, but the athletic unions of our free 
American cities, our wrestling matches and ubiquitous base-ball 
clubs, leave no doubt that the present generation is fast outgrow- 
ing the anti-physical bias of the mediwval bigots. We have re- 
discovered the truth that physical exercise profiteth a good deal, 
and the school trustees of the twentieth century will build a gym- 
nasium near every township school. Athletic sports will be 
patronized as the best safeguard against the temptations of the 
alcohol habit, and the ever-growing enthusiasm which, even now, 
kindles about every paltry walking match or boat race, makes it 
evident that the age of the next generation will witness the re- 
vival of the Olympic Festivals. 

The civilization of the future will, however, respectfully 
decline Mr. Ruskin’s plan for regaining Arcadia by the substitu- 
tion of moonshine and manual labor for gaslight and steam- 
engines. Labor-saving machinery has come to stay, and if steam 
shall not monopolize the rough work of the next century it is only 
because it will share its functions with its twin giant of electricity. 
We shall have steam quarries and steam digging machines, and 
the speed of travel is destined to surpass the achievements of the 
present age by just as much as a modern express train surpasses 
a medieval mail coach. The coming American autocrat of 
the breakfast table will growl at the delay of the morning mail 
per night boat from Europe. Excursion trains leaving Boston 
after breakfast will avoid the night fogs of the Cordilleras by 
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reaching the City of Mexico in time for supper. The competi- 
tion of rail and ocean routes with balloon bee lines will make 
travel cheap enough to familiarize our tourists with every zone of 
their continent; and climatic epicures will probably contrive to 
enjoy a perpetual summer by convening their July picnics in the 
Yellowstone Park, and their New Year’s symposium in Val- 
paraiso. 

The Fresh Air Union, too, will become an international insti- 
tution. Cities that can afford to promote the theological sound- 
ness of distant heathens will not much longer neglect the physical 
health of their own children. Summer camps, free parks, and 
Zoos, free kindergartens, athletic festivals, cottage suburbs, and 
free public baths will obviate many of the social evils which our 
Nihilists propose to cure by actual cautery. The tenement curse 
is a fruitful source of such ailments, and the propaganda of our 
land reformers proves that the existence, if not the remedy, of the 
evil is beginning to be recognized. The enthusiasm of that prop- 
aganda is, indeed, in more than one sense, a most significant 
sign of the times, and presages an age of thus far undreamt-of 
methods of co-operation. Like other social Messiahs, the apostles 
of the new gospel are haunted by panacea visions; but even the 
Anti-Poverty project does not deserve the cruel sarcasm of the 
British satirist who proposes an anti-misfortune league, and a 
society for the abolition of the origin of evil. 

Our modern crusaders may have underrated the distance of their 
promised land and the strength of the hostile entrenchments, but 
their mistakes do evidently not extend to the direction of their 
march route. The fact also remains that they will enter the field 
with siege engines of tremendous efficiency ; and there is no valid 
reason to doubt that, failing in their attack on the citadel of 
inevitable ills, they will turn their attention to the avoidable and 
decidedly unnecessary evils of social life. The workingmen of 
the future may waive their claims for the establishment of “ gov- 
ernment soup-houses for the mitigation of the natural penalties 
of shiftlessness,” but they will most emphatically protest against 
medieval methods of government interference with the legitimate 
rewards of industry—as, for instance, by the suppression of public 
recreations on the only day when about ninety-nine per cent. of 
our laborers find their only chance of leisure. 

On the infatuation of an age that could perpetrate such outrages 
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in the name of religion, the ethic philosophers of the future will 
look back with a shudder, as upon the dream of a hideous night- 
mare—yet withal with more of pity than of hatred. For we shall 
never reconcile the religion of humanity to the traditions of the 
past till we recognize the fact that the inhuman asceticism of the 
Middle Age was anything but selfish. It was rather unselfishness 
gone mad—unworldliness carried to the extreme of insane unnat- 
uralism. Hindostan, where the apostles of Renunciation 
preached the unalloyed gospel of Buddha Sakyamuni, their doc- 
trine retained for centuries the form of an actual world-denial. 
Life was considered a disease, and death its only cure ;—death, 
not by suicide, but by the more conclusive method of crushing 
out the very instincts of life, to prevent their revival in new forms 
of re-birth. To tempt a life-weary fellow man with the sweets of 
physical enjoyment, and thus revive the waning love of earth, 
would have been deemed an act of extreme unkindness ; and with- 
out the slightest claim to future compensation, the saints of 
Buddhism renounced the hopes of life to avoid its disappoint 
ments. 

Compared with such doctrines it seems certainly a symptom of 
progress, if the Rev. Hengstenberg vindicates the hope of immor- 
tality by assuring us that “‘ the chief motive of rational self-denial 
is the hope of making death worth dying.” But, while recogniz- 
ing the merit of that ‘‘ step in the right direction,” the Religion 
of the Future will prefer to attempt a further amendment by try- 
ing to make life worth living. 

Fevix L. Oswacp. 
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You ask me—Why have not the Irish joined in the celebra- 
tions of the Queen’s Jubilee ? I answer that, if the Jubilee were 
intended to honor the Queen in a personal sense, Ireland had 
ample reason for her sullen silence. If it were designed to cele- 
brate her government of Ireland for fifty years, holding her re- 
sponsible, Ireland could not participate in it ; for, if responsible, 
she is, as a sovereign, to lreland—infamous. 

Let the Queen tell her own story of her government of Ire- 
land and expound her own sense of her responsibility for it. It 
is to be found in the “‘ Life of the Prince Consort,” approved and 
annotated by her. It is clearly shown therein that the Prince, who 
habitually obeyed the injunction of his friend and mentor, Baron 
Stockmar, to *‘be the constitutional genius of the Queen,” 
** qualified himself thoroughly for supporting the sovereign by his 
advice” by ‘* giving the most assiduous attention to every sub- 
ject, whether at home or abroad.” His diary confirms this and 
affords copious details in support of it. The standard of duty 
and prerogative which animated them is defined in a letter from 
Stockmar to the Prince ‘‘ containing the expression of a convic- 
tion,” says the official biographer, with the Queen’s sanction, 
‘‘ which it was the study of the Prince’s life to realize.” Whigs 
and ‘Tories, writes Stockmar, saw that there was only one thing 
to keep democracy within bounds : 

his one thing was the upholding and strengthening of the autonomy of the 
mouarchcial element, which the fundamental idea of the English coustitution had 
from the first conceded to royalty and indeed concedes to the present hour. 
Iu reference to the Crown the secret is simply this: Since 1880 the executive 
power has been entirely in the hands of tie ministry; and these being more the 
servants of Parliament, particularly the House of Commons, than of the Crown, 
it is practically in the hands of that House. This is a distortion of the funde- 
mental idea of the British constitution which could not fail to grow by degrees out 
of the incapacity of her sovereigns rightly to understand and to deal with their 


pos tions and out of the encroachments on their privileges by the House of Com- 
mons. Still, the right of the Crown to assert itself as permanent head of the 
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council over the temporary leader of the ministry, and to act as such, is not likely 
to be gainsaid even by those who regard it through the spectacles of party.” 


Upon this significant intimation the official biographer de- 
clares that ‘‘ The Prince’s reply must have been “most welcome, for 
it gave Baron Stockmar the clearest assurance that the objects 
of his solicitude had advanced far in securing the very posi- 
tion before the country which he had set his heart upon their 
maintaining.” 

The insidious hint of Stockmar,—that it was the incapacity of 
preceding sovereigns that had made effectual ‘‘the encroach- 
ments of Parliament upon the power of the crown ”—would have 
cost a head in the sturdy days when those ‘‘ encroachments ” were 
being effected. The Queen’s reprinting of the Stockmar letter 
and her approval of the comment upon it, is a sufficient refuta- 
tion of the pleasant apology in her behalf that she did not meddle 
with government. The truth is that while the Prince lived they 
devoted their entire time to meddling with government, when 
not visiting on the continent or absorbed in private pleasure at 
home. The ‘ Life” shows that they shared the industry of minis- 
ters in all diplomatic transactions ; that they indicated their own 
preferences in advance to cabinets upon all matters which aroused 
their feelings or touched their interests. Concerning Ireland, the 
diary of the Prince, the letters of the Queen, and the narrative of 
the ‘‘ Life ” show that they had constant and close contemplation of 
the condition of that country between 1842 and 1851; and the 
spirit which both betray toward it is one of stolid prejudice and 
profound hatred. The gigantic famine which came slowly but 
with awful distinctness upon the country in 1846, and whose 
effects were not over in 1850, is minutely chronicled by his hand 
and hers. The chronicle shows that she was silent when a word 
from her would have saved the lives of tens of thousands of those 
she claimed as subjects; that she participated in gay festivities 
while thousands were being buried, like dogs, coffinless, starved 
amid plenty ; that coercion laws, enacted at every session of Par- 
liament while the famine continued, to ‘enforce tranquillity ” 
while the slaughter went on all over the land, received her prompt 
signature, and that she refused to visit the suffering country 
while the dread visitation was blighting it. She knew that every 
year, while tens of thousands perished of hunger, food enough was 
raised by their labor to feed more than twice the entire popula- 
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tion. Where is her protest against its export ; where is her pro- 
test against the tithes collected during those years from the starv- 
ing and the dying for the support of the church of which she was 
the head and whose portals the victins never crossed ? 

When the famine was over she visited the island for the first 
and last time, carefully guarded by seven men-of-war. Sur- 
rounded by military she gazed upon a country over whose face 
the great scars must have been as visible as the paths of lava 
down fertile uplands and over the fair bosom of the volcano-swept 
landscape. ‘T'wo million and a half of the people had disap- 
peared ; more human beings had been starved into the grave in 
three years under her rule than England lost by the sword in all 
her wars. She had written that in the presence of great events 
she is unmoved; ‘it is only trifles that irritate me.” In the 
presence of the greatest disaster that Europe has witnessed, she 
remained unmoved. During the week of her stay she spoke no 
word of pity, performed no act of clemency. In the phrase of 
the great poet she could say 


I have given suck and know 
How tender "tis to love the babe that milks me; 


but she was unmoved when Irish mothers gave suck to adult sons 
that they might be able to stand up in the Relief works and earn 
a pittance to postpone death for the robbed infants. She was 
unmoved when frenzied mothers ate the babes that plucked in 
vain at withered nipples. She was unmoved when crowds of 
little children could be seen scattered over the ripened fields, or, 
in winter, like flocks of famishing crows, devouring raw turnips, 
shivering in snow, half naked, and uttering cries of hunger. She 
was unmoved when signing bills taking away the last remnant of 
civil liberty from an entire people whose offense was that land- 
lords carried out of their country the food intended by nature 
and raised by their own hands for their sustenance, leaving 
three-fourths of them to feel the pangs of starvation. Des- 
peration had resulted in the attempt at insurrection which filled 
the jails with victims. It had been represented to the people 
that if they treated the Queen with civility she would release 
some of the prisoners. They needed no bribe to be courteous 
to awoman. But the pledge, whether authorized or not, was 
unfulfilled. 
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Forty years have passed. She has been consistent. The tra- 
ditions of her stock and of the Prince, that men exist to be sold or 
to be kept as taxpayers, have not been infringed for Ireland, even 
by caprice or chance. When another famine was threatened in 
1880 the precepts and precedents of Albert’s days—‘‘ those days 
of untroubled happiness,” as she has recently described them— 
were sacredly maintained. Once more coercion—the clang of the 
prison door, the rattle of musketry, the suppression of the press, 
the cowing of the people, men-of-war in the harbors, increased 
evictions, ‘‘ enforced tranquillity.” Nor has she been recreant to 
her principles even in her year of Jubilee. The meanest tyrants 
who occupied the throne of declining Rome might dignify their 
jubilees by the manumission of slaves, the liberation of captives 
of war, the breaking of dungeon-locks upon political prisoners. 
With unflinching hand Victoria has celebrated the fiftieth year of 
her reign in Ireland by another of Albert’s ‘‘ remedial measures ”— 
a coercion act ; and instead of pardoning a prisoner who loved his 
poor motherland even more than he despises the Queen, she will 
erect, if necessary, additional jails to inclose, on the slightest pre- 
text, hundreds, including among them, without hesitation, the 
elected representatives of the people. 

Nor can she cloud behind extraordinary intellectual attain- 
ments or virile governing faculties her want of attributes essen- 
tially womanly. She has incessantly meddled with the State. 
But she is guiltless of statesmanship. An Elizabeth might be 
cruel like a man; but she was fearless, capable ; she governed 
like a man. Victoria has never surrendered government to the 
constitutional agents who did not exist in Elizabeth’s time ; her 
interference has been petty, persistent, personal. She has not 
suggested a statute. She has not modified a legislative proposal. 
She has not furnished her country or her age with a sentence, a 
deed, an episode, to lend a glow to a page of her reign. The 
only claim seriously made for her is that she is a good woman, a 
good wife and mother. The privilege of denying for their sover- 
eign what good women the world over make no matter’of boast— 
it is happily so common—I leave to English pens. The charac- 
terization of the Queen extant among her courtiers it would ill 
become a man of the Irish race to repeat. Whether as woman 
or sovereign, that race owes her only execration. 

If we consider the history of Ireland apart from the Queen, 
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and compare it, during the fifty years period, with the history of 
Great Britain, the result can be indicated by using the plus sign 
for increase and the minus sign for loss. Thus: 


Great Britain. Ireland. 


_ 


A notable work of the year is Mr. Mulhall’s “‘ Fifty Years of 
National Progress.” If we take his percentages and apply them 
to Ireland under their respective heads, we shall have some strik- 
ing exhibits of the reason why Ireland abstained from the Jubilee. 
For instance, he finds that the population of the United Kingdom 
increased 42 per cent. The decline of Ireland’s population is 
greater than the increase of that of the United Kingdom. Had 
everything in Ireland declined proportionately, we would have the 
figures in the first column of the following table instead of those 
in the second : 


TABLE A.—ON BASIS OF DECLINE OF POPULATION. 


What ought to be. What is. 
Wealth. ....... £47,648,000 £183,429,000 
Gores (east 738,714 4,794,600 


If, ignoring the decline in population of Ireland, we apply the 
percentages of increase under their respective heads for the 
United Kingdom, we will have the figures in the first column of 
the following table, instead of those in the second, which are the 
actual ones : 


TABLE B.—ON BASIS OF PROGRESS OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


What ought to be. What is. 
Shipping (nominal tounage).... ..... ...... 1,138,588 235,344 
Increase of steam tonuage................++ 18 a 
Textile manufacture (limen)...... .......... £20,000,000 25,000,000 
All other manufactures, textile and mineral : 0 
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Whence it appears that in everything which constitutes pro- 
gress Ireland has declined ; and in everything which proves decay 
Ireland has progressed. 

Some of these figures involve peculiar and unique interest ; 
and I am glad to be able to draw the thoughtful attention of my 
American fellow citizens to their extraordinary significance. 

In‘the June number of the NortH AMERICAN REVIEW it was 
shown that under the inspiration of the National movement to re- 
cover legislative independence, certain facts were co-incident : 
That crime of every kind had declined until it is the lowest propor- 
tionately in the civilized world ; that school enrollment has become 
the highest, proportionately, in the world ; and that 85 of 103 con- 
stituencies have sent Nationalists to Parliament. Thatis the sum 
total of what the people have done for themselves. Now what has 
the Government done for them in fifty years, in resistance to the 
National spirit ? 

It has reduced the tilth of one of the most fertile countries in 
Europe to an eighth of the cultivable land ;* and compels the peo- 
pleof England and Scotland to buy food from Russia, India, Can- 
ada, and the United States, instead of permitting them to buy a 
considerable quantity at their own doors. It has diminished by 
more than half the purchasers of English manufactures a few 
hours’ sail from the factories. This blindness for British in- 
terests has been inseparable from a policy of brutality towards 
Ireland, of which the decay of her tillage and her population 
are only two great incidents. 

A monstrous falsehood, which has been persistently sent forth, 
is completely refuted by the figures following ‘‘ Physical force.” 

* A very recent publication entitled ‘‘ The Material Progress of Ireland,” by 
Prof. Leone Levi, claiming that since there is more land under cultivation in Ire- 
land than there was forty years ago Ireland has been making progress, is mi-lead- 
ing, because he fails to point out that in the decline of tillage and the increase of 
pasture there is a two-fold loss. First, the loss represented by the difference be- 
tween the food supply produced by land under crops and land under grass,—a pro- 
portional difference of five to one ; and secondly, the loss to Ireland in the export 
of meat almost exclusively on the hoof, the English manufacturer getting the ad- 
vantage in hide, tallow, etc., at the expense of both the Irish farmer and manu- 
facturer. Prof. Leone Levi als» says that emigration has been necessary because, 
presumptively, Ireland has been overpopulated. This theory never bad any sub- 
stantial support and was long ago exploded. The only arguments ever advanced 
in its behalf were political, not economic. In proportion to area and capacity for 


food production and manufactures, Ireland has been and is the most sparsely popu- 
lated country in Europe. 
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It has been repeatedly asserted that only a small portion of the 
people were hostile to the Government ; that the great mass would 
be loyal if they got the chance. But what do the figures prove ? 
That when the population was 8,000,000, and the school enroll- 
ment was one-sixteenth of it, the country was kept “loyal” by 
an expenditure of £1,500,000 for military and constabulary ; and 
that with a population half as large and the school enrollment 
one-fifth of it, with the great increase of intelligence which that 
indicates, it requires an expenditure more than six times greater, 
proportionally, for soldiers and constables to keep the country 
loyal.” * 

If taxes had declined with population, Ireland would be pay- 
ing £2,500,000 instead of three times that amount, which she 
actually pays. There is another significant fact under this head. 
The population fell away between 1847 and 1851 two million and a 
half on account of famine and excess of poverty. The time had 
surely come for a reduction of taxation. In 1852, the taxation of 
England and Scotland was reduced and 52 per cent. was added to 
the taxation of Ireland. 

I will be reminded that more than half the taxes are paid in 
excise. That is true; distilling and its related industries are the 
only manufactures spared by English legislation for Ireland. 
Inasmuch as every article manufactured in Ireland which could 


* In addition to the armed police, England finds it necessary, for the mainte- 
nance of Castle government in Ireland against the will of the Irish people, to keep 
an immense military garrison constantly in occupation of the country. This gar- 
rison amounts to an unusually strong expeditionary army. There are hardly ever 
less than 30,000, and often more than 50,000, English regular troops of all arms— 
infantry, cavalry, artillery, and engineers—quartered in Ireland. They occupy 
all the cities, chief towns, and strategic points. Proportionately to population, 
there are six soldiers in Ireland to every one there is in England. 

To maintain this force in Ireland, England’s standing army is put to a severe 
strain. This force 1s composed of the cream of the English levies—leaving out the 
Irish regiments, undoubtedly the best in the army, which are always carefully 
sent on foreign service whenever the Irish situation is thought “‘ critica].” For the 
purpose of the late war in Egypt SirGarnet Wolseley was sorely pressed to scrape 
together an efficient expeditionary force ; volunteers had to be asked for from the 
reserves to bring the war regiments up to their full campaigning strength ; and, 
in the end, after reducing the regiments of the home linked battalions to skeletons, 
Wolseley’s force was largely made up of raw boys, who dropped like flies under 
the climate of Egypt. Yet, at that moment, there were 50,000 troops, the flower 
of the English army—twice as big a force as would have sufficed Wolseley, for 
these were real soldiers—under arms in Ireland ; and of these England was afraid 
to stir a single man |—Castle Government, by T. P. Gill, M. P. 
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be manufactured in England was by law prohibited in Ireland 
and destroyed, the inference is justified that Ireland was per- 
mitted to continue making whisky because England could not 
make it as well to her satisfaction ; while, at the same time, by 
keeping intoxicating drink cheap in Ireland, the latter would be 
rendered less able to cast off the yoke of her oppressor. 

Customs, in spite of the alleged free trade of the United 
Kingdom, pay one-fourth of the Irish taxes, stamps pay one- 
thirteenth, and the income tax one-tenth. Only a small portion 
of the total goes back to the people for their good. Physical 
force to keep them ‘‘ loyal” consumes half the entire expenditure. 
A fifth goes to the National debt of Great Britain, in express 
violation of the Act of Union, by which it was declared that Ire- 
land should not be held responsible for the debt of the empire 
prior to that act. An army of tax-eaters hostile to the tax-payers 
consumes a considerable sum; and after all this is done, a bal- 
ance remains to be sent over annually to the English exchequer. 
In proportion to population and benefit to the tax-payers, Ireland 
is the most heavily taxed country on the globe. 

The financial history of Ireland during the reign of the 
present sovereign would be incredible if it could not be demon- 
strated. While the population has diminished, the cultivation of 
the soil has declined, and manufactures have failed to recover 
from the effects of prohibitory laws followed by the fixed domina- 
tion of English interests in the Irish railways and markets, the 
banking power of Ireland has shown no decline. Forty years ago, 
when the population was about 8,000,000, the deposits in the 
joint stock banks of Ireland were £8,031,044. In 1885, with a 
population a little below 5,000,000, they were £29,240,000. The 
increase is not sevenfold, as it is in the United Kingdom ; but it 
is far more than sevenfold when we remember that the population 
and all the manufacturing industries in England and Scotland 
have also increased with the increase of the banking power. 

The increase of the wealth of Ireland, as exhibited under 
this head alone, is complete proof of systematic misgovernment. 
The increase of wealth, as in England and Scotland, as Mr. 
Mulhall shows, is a diffused increase ; more people have money, 
and the comforts it produces, in proportion to population in 
England and Scotland, than fifty years ago. In Ireland the rich 
have grown richer; the many have died of famine, or have been 
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driven into exile; those who have remained at home have been 
kept in poverty for the enrichment of the few. 

The complete impoverishment of the mass of the people and 
their subjection to the money power is shown from the bank sta- 
tistics in still another way. In 1845 the certified issue of all 
the banks in Ireland was £6,354,000. In 1885 it was £6,052,516. 
It has never varied much from these figures during the entire 
interval, except following the famine of 1847, when it declined to 
about one-half for a short time. This uniformity in circula- 
tion, while deposits have increased and capital remained the 
same, discloses the absolute monopoly of the business of Ireland 
in the hands of the wealthy few. They need no more money in 
circulation now than they needed forty years ago. The bank 
stock, meanwhile, in a country without manufactures, with de- 
clining agriculture and diminished population, has always been 
excessively profitable. For many years in succession the Irish 
banks have paid their shareholders dividends of 20 per cent. per 
annum. They pay their own depositors 2 per cent. They loan 
in London at from 4 to 10. Meanwhile, the country which pro- 
duces the deposits goes to ruin, so far as the mass of the people 
are concerned ; and the wealth which is the result of their labor 
upon the soil,—for nine-tenths of the joint stock bank deposits 
represent only agriculture,—instead of being used in Ireland for 
their benefit, is drained out to enrich their oppressors and per- 
petuate the monopoly of the Irish market for the British manu- 
facturers. The Bankers’ Magazine, commenting on the deposits 
for 1886, remarks that they belong for the most part to persons 
‘‘resident in England, whence their funds are naturally re- 
mitted.” That is a roundabout way of describing the absentee 
landlords and their creditors. It is a very candid way of admit- 
ting that the wealth produced by Irish labor out of Irish soil is 
not spent in Ireland. 

A glance at the increase and decrease of deposits during the 
reign will show how complete is the separation of the moneyed 
minority,—the landlords,—who do nothing to make money, from 
the people, whose labor is the sole money-maker. From 1843 to 
L846 inclusive, the deposits increased 9 per cent. In 1847 there 
was a fall of 23 per cent. But in 1848, 1849, and 1850 there was 
an increase of more than 9 per cent., while the charity of the 
world was sending money into Ireland to stop the extermination 
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of the people by famine. That increase represents in part better 
crops, but also in large part the remittances sent from America and 
elsewhere, nearly every dollar of which found its way into the 
landlords’ pockets. From 1852 to 1856 the deposits increased 13 
per cent., while population continued to diminish ; in 1857 there 
was a very slight decline, owing to the universal financial panic ; 
but the landlords’ crops and serfs pulled them up again promptly. 

In 1879, when the cry of famine again startled the humane 
world, and the machinery of charity was set in operation, the 
deposits were £30,191,000. The effect of charity money sent in 
was apparent in the increase of deposits in 1882 and the next year, 
again confirming the statement that the bulk of money sent to 
friends and relatives in Ireland for charity goes to the landlords. 
In spite of a diminution of population from 11,000,000 to less 
than 5,000,000 ; in spite of diminished tillage and the continued 
paralysis of manufactures, the landlords’ income has grown five- 
fold during the reign of Victoria. 

This money is the natural capital of Ireland. It does not 
represent, speaking broadly, a cent of original investment by the 
landlords whe have exclusive enjoyment of it. No error could 
be greater than to presume that the agriculture of England and 
of Ireland has been conducted upon identical principles. In 
England, at least in our own day, the landlord’s capital is 
applied to the estate, and if the tenant adds out of his capital to 
its value, he gets the benefit of his enterprise in rebate of rent. 
In Ireland the reverse has been true. The improvements consti- 
tuting value have been generally and uniformly made by the ten- 
ant ; and instead of being allowed a reduction in rent in conse- 
quence, the rental has increased, as the bank deposits show, in 
proportion to the increase of value effected by the tenants. 
When, therefore, critics of Mr. Gladstone complain of his land 
legislation for Ireland being exceptionally favorable, they ignore 
the exceptional injustice which made that legislation compul- 
sory. 

But instead of investing this labor-and-land-made capital in 
the country which produces it, the landlords, through their 
agents, the Irish banks, send it over to England. ‘Two of the 
banks have head offices there ; the others employ London bankers 
as agents for them. ‘‘So that,” remarks an official commen- 
tator, ‘‘a large portion of this Irish capital ”—at least $150,000,000 
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—‘‘ is really circulating in the great money market of the world, 
London.” 

No country having only one industry, and that the production 
of food, ever prospered, or ever can prosper. Until this Irish cap- 
ital is invested in manufactures in Ireland, no hope need be in- 
dulged that the industrial paralysis of the country is to be dis- 
turbed. 

The subject of manufactures in Ireland is one which it would 
be folly to undertake to discuss within the limits of this article. 
Under the self-respecting stimulus of the National agitation, a 
spurt of activity, in a small way, has been effected; and among 
the masses of the people, it has become fashionable to wear and 
use Irish manufactures. But sentiment is not capital. The nat- 
ural manufactures of Ireland were destroyed by English statutes. 
The best account of them is given by Professor Thompson in 
** University Lectures.”* Ireland has been, since the abolition of 
the Irish Parliament in 1800, as truly the property of the English 
manufacturer asthe Parliamentary borough and its nominal rep- 
resentative were the property of the landlord prior to legislative 
reform. Ireland exports only food; she imports only English 
manufactures. The colonies of Great Britain have profited by 
Ireland’s ruin. Each of them has not only its domestic govern- 
ment, with which the British Parliament cannot interfere, but 
they have, one and all, a protective tariff to keep English manu- 
factures out while they build uptheir own. Ireland has not asked 
a protective tariff as an indispensable part of Home Rule. She 
does ask for Home Rule with power enough to induce the invest- 
ment of Irish capital in Ireland. 

If we compare the savings banks of Ireland with the savings 
banks of the United Kingdom, we find another reason why Ire- 
land could not participate in the Jubilee. These accumulations 
have grown fourteen times faster than population in the United 
Kingdom, and population has grown 42 per cent. Since popu- 
lation has declined much more rapidly in Ireland than it has in- 
creased in the two sister countries, it would be reasonable to look 
for a decline of savings, provided the source of them were the 
same. But the source is not the same. The savings of England 
and Scotland are derived chiefly from the wage-workers, whose 


* Protection.” Four Lectures delivered in Harvard University. By Rev. 
Robert Ellis Thompson. 1886. 
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earnings have risen 20 per cent. or more during the reign, while 
the prices of necessaries have declined. In Ireland the wage- 
earning class, aside from poorly-paid agricultural and domestic 
labor, is inconsiderable, owing to the dearth of manufactures. 
The savings are chiefly the profits of the small shop-keepers who 
buy English manufactures and sell them to Irish consumers. 
These savings, therefore, small as they are, are a dubious proof 
of Irish prosperity. An anti-National economist boasted, as an 
evidence of Ireland’s happiness under the legislative union with 
England, that even in 1847 she exported food. Five hundred 
thousand of the people who had grown the food perished of hun- 
ger that year. 

In 1835 the number of depositors in the Irish savings banks 
was 58,482, and the total of their deposits £1,608,653. In 1867 
the number of depositors was 53,006, and the total of the deposits 
£1,633,015. The population meanwhile had declined from 
8,000,000 to 5,486,509. In that year the savings in England 
were £1 93. 1d. per head of population; in Ireland 5s. 10d. per 
head. In the post-office savings banks in England there was in 
the same year one depositor for every eleven persons ; in Ireland 
one depositor for every sixty-nine persons. In 1885 the whole 
number of depositors in both postal and trustee savings banks in 
Ireland was 186,013, and the total of their deposits £4,113,387, 
which may be looked upon as Lrish capital employed for the pro- 
motion of English industry. The total deposits, therefore, have 
increased threefold and the number of the depositors about the 
same, showing that while everything tending to indicate Na- 
tional growth has declined, this item tending to show National 
prostration has augmented. 

The fisheries are an indisputable illustration of the apparent 
hopelessness of Irish industry while the country is governed in 
the interest of foreigners. 

In 1836 the number of boats engaged in them was 10,761, and 
the number of men and boys 54,119. In 1885 the number of 
boats was 5,667, and the number of men and boys 21,491. At 
the same time many Scotch vessels are engaged in the Irish fish- 
eries, and the imports of fish into a land of fish without fishers 
amount to nearly 70,000 ewt. at the principal Irish ports. 

The charge is commonly made that in dealing with the griev- 
ances of Ireland her friends are addicted to denunciation. The 
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facts I have presented are submitted not only without denuncia- 
tion, but without argument. 

I beg to ask a question: Why have Englishmen celebrated the 
Queen’s jubilee ? Is it tosupply history with 4 gigantic absurdity ? 
For is it not true that every idea carried into Great Britain by the 
stock whence she sprang has received its deathblow by the changes 
effected during her reign? Is it not true that every political step 
of the past fifty years has been progress away from monarchy and 
aristocracy ? Is it not true that this great change, brought about 
in part by the leveling up of the people through more widely 
diffused education, and in part by the curtailment of hereditary 
privilege through the lowering of the franchise, has been forced 
along constitutionally, in defiance of the dearest principles of the 
ancestors of the sovereign, and would have been stolidly resisted 
by her, as other steps forward were by them, if she possessed any 
genius for reigning ? Is it not true that, instead of being in any 
degree due to her influence, even negatively, this progress of fifty 
years is the retroaction of the revolted American colonies upon 
England? Is it not true that England has seen each of her 
foreign dependencies discarding the constitutional model she still 
retains, seriously modified within fifty years, and adopting instead 
of it the model of the American Republic? The English people 
may justly celebrate their fifty years of political, commercial, and 
moral growth; but to celebrate it in association with the name, 
the antecedents, or the character of Queen Victoria will be smiled 
upon by history as a great national jest. 

‘They would have still more substantial reason for their Jubiiee 
if Ireland could have consistently joined in it, Deeply respecting 
their devotion to constitutional liberty,—for themselves,—ani 
sympathising with all that is humane, noble, and just in their 
progress, | rejoice that the chief barrier which has kept them 
from beholding Lreland in truth is rapidly losing its strength. 
The destiny of the London 7imes has been to prolong hatred be- 
tween England and Ireland. For the fulfillment of that it has 
continually commanded the newest resources of science and the 
best purchasable intellect. Every proposal calculated to lighten 
upon Lreland the cruel burden of the past ; every legislative enact- 
ment whose effect would have been to bring the people of the two 
countries face to face so that they might see their common 
humanity, it has resisted with vicious energy, and conscienceless 
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skill. Its favor has been unstinted to every brutal reactionary, 
every fiendish bigot, every exasperating act of tyranny, aiming at 
perpetuity of oppression. 

At last its power is waning. Its name is no longer feared ; it 
never was respected. When contemporaries were few and feeble, 
and news gathering constituted its monopoly, its editorial opinion 
could be delivered with an impressiveness and effect due largely 
to a lack of competition. Isolated eminence and resounding 
noise won for it the name of The Thunderer. The epithet has 
long been obsolete. Influence derived from persistent injustice 
urged with violent indecency is not proof against the spread of 
God-like love over the world and the penetration of the dullest 
human intelligence by the gentle but resistless light of liberty. 
The habits and manners it has to-day it had in O’Connell’s days, 
when to break him down it vied with the harridans of London 
fish lanes in vulgarity. The malevolence of its attitude toward 
mankind secured for it half a century ago the name of the Devil’s 
organ from the Quaker statesman. Robbed of its legitimate re- 
nown by younger and more alert rivals, it is reduced to theatrical 
devices tokeep up the appearance of being formidable. If it can 
no longer forge thunderbolts, it can forge letters. If it can no 
longer play Vulcan, it can still be 


as foul 
As Vulcan’s stithy. 


If it can no longer whip out of public life Irishmen who will 
not betray their country for office or gold, it can pay handsomely 
for slander on Irishmen in America by knaves without credit in 
any American newspaper office. During our civil war its profli- 
gate instincts cheated the British public to the last moment with 
falsehoods about actual events ; and the English generation still 
living knows that it received with amazement the news of the 
surrender of Lee, because up to the hour Richmond fell the Lon- 
don Times had deliberately suppressed the truth about the re- 
sults of great battles. It was as solicitous to prevent a reconcili- 
ation of the North and South and as anxious to see the Republic 
fall as it has been greedy and tenacious in feeding fat the hatred 
between England and Ireland. It reached the climax of brutal- 
ity when, the morning after the defeat of the Home Rule bill, it 
told the greatest of the sons of England to gather his old bones 
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about him and hurry into his grave. If all the signs of the time 
are not misleading, the grave will wait for Gladstone until the 
triumph of Home Rule shall furnish for the monument Great 
Britain and Ireland will rear to him its most glorions line. 
ALEXANDER SULLIVAN. 
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THE candidacy of Mr. Delancey Nicoll for District Attorney 
in the late municipal election appealed to me as worthy of the 
personal exertions of good citizens. Filled with what was per- 
haps the zeal of one unfamiliar with ‘‘ practical politics,” I vol- 
unteered to work in behalf of Mr. Nicoll at the polls on the day 
of election. Whether my political preference was proper or im- 
proper is immaterial for the purposes of this article, but the ex- 
perience I met with illustrates so clearly the grave defects in our 
present electoral system as to seem worthy of relation. It has 
been stated that honest men, at all conversant with the methods 
employed at the polls in New York City, have, without distine- 
tion of party, arrived at the conclusion that hereafter either 
respectable men will be forced to abandon all participation in 
polities, or a radical reformation in the mechanism of our elec- 
tions must take place. The facts which fell under my observa- 
tion certainly bore this out, and while they may be sufficiently 
familiar to most well-informed persons in New York City, they 
teach a pregnant lesson to the entire country. What has just 
taken place here will inevitably occur in other large cities when 
the occasion arises which seems to demand from political bosses 
the employment of the same methods. 

The polls were opened at 6 A. M. IT had been assigned by the 
“* Citizens’ Committee,” which had charge of Mr. Nicoll’s canvass, 
to look after a number of election districts in the western part of 
the city. I was, therefore, not confined to a single district, but 
had ample opportunity to observe what was going on all over that 
portion of New York. I reached several election districts before 
the polls were opened. At all of them a large number of persons 
were congregated, and formed a line extending some distance 
from the polling place. My curiosity was at once excited to see 
who the zealous citizens were who were so anxious to exercise the 
** priceless boon of citizenship ” that they had arisen almost before 
daybreak in order to avail themselves of the privilege. On ap- 
proaching I saw that they held their ballots tightly clenched in 
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their right hands, which were elevated at right angles with their 
bodies, and that they took good care to keep them in this position 
until the polls opened. In a few minutes the voting began. As 
soon as each man voted he passed out and filed into the side door 
of a bar-room located near by. I entered and saw a well-known 
ward ** heeler” (whom I did not then know, but whose name was 
familiar to me as soon as I heard it) pass a five dollar bill into 
each voter’s hands with no effort at concealment. The whole 
transaction from first to last had quite the air of a common busi- 
ness transaction. This was my first introduction that day to 
** practical politics,” and thus did I grasp the very arcana of our 
election system at a bound. 

The polls had not been opened an hour when a voter approached 
and asked me for some Nicoll ballots. ‘* 1 do not vote here,” he 
said, ‘* but up above in the — election district of the — assem- 
bly district. There are no Nicoll ballots to be had there. He is 
sold out. The Irving Hall worker has been bought up ; the Nicoll 
worker (a paid colored man) has disappeared, and the Republican 
is issuing ballots with Fellows’s name on them.” 

I started for the district he mentioned and found every- 
thing exactly as he had stated. Many of the voters did not 
examine the ballots furnished them by their party workers, but 
deposited them without inspection. The more intelligent opened 
them and saw the fraud, but few took the trouble to go to another 
polling place to procure proper ballots when they found that none 
were to be obtained in the vicinity. 

I set about to remedy this. I warned each voter as he ap- 
proached to examine his ballots. The result was Bedlam let 
loose. I was surrounded by a gang of perhaps twenty “‘ heelers,” 
most of whom looked as though they had attained great dis- 
tinction in crime, and was subjected to a torrent of curses and 
abuse. The burden of their complaint, stripped of bad language, 
seemed to be that ‘‘a dude with a clean collar kad come to de- 
prive them of an honest living.” One even went so far as to 
threaten my life when he found that I intended to remain there 
and furnish Nicoll ballots to those who wanted them. A per- 
sonal encounter was the result of preventing two of the roughs 
from taking ballots forcibly out of the hands of a Nicoll voter. 
The police were “in with the boys,” refused to interfere, and 
seemed to derive considerable amusement from the whole affair. 
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The police also refused to keep the way to the polling place clear. 
It was blocked by a part of this same gang, and every voter had 
to undergo an examination as to his intentions before he could 
enter. Intimidation was frequently practiced on those whose po- 
litical views did not meet with the approval of the ‘‘ boys,” and 
in some instances with successful results. One old man came 
away without voting, evidently terrified by threats that had been 
made. 

Later in the day bribery was openly practiced. One instance 
was so flagrant that I determined to challenge the voter. An 
attempt was made to pull me out of the polling place by force, but 
the approval of the police did not quite extend to this, and I was 
allowed to remain. ‘The man was evidently afraid of perjuring 
himself, and at first refused to take the oath, but the ‘* gang” 
backed him up and insisted ; so he finally swore himself through. 

Having been relieved by two other workers, | had an oppor- 
tunity about noon of inspecting some of the other election dis- 
tricts. In the colored districts west of Sixth avenue and south 
of Thirty-fourth street, the answer given by the colored workers 
was always the same in its general tenor: ** There is too much 
money against us,” said one of them. ‘* My best friends come to 
me to-day and say that they would like to vote the Republican 
ticket but they have been offered $4 for their votes, and that is 
too great an inducement for them to withstand. ——~ 
(mentioning the name of a man who keeps an infamous colored 
**dive” in the vicinity) has had $1,000 placed in his hands with 
which to carry this district, and he seems to be spending most of it.” 
While we were talking a man shambled up to us and deliberately 
asked in so many words *‘ how much we would give for his vote.” 

This was the uniform experience I met with in going from one 
election district to another. The price for votes varied from two 
to five dollars, but in two instances I heard of as much as ten dol- 
lars having been given for a vote. From personal observation. 
and from the statements of friends whose experience agreed with 
mine, there can be no doubt that about a quarter of a million of 
dollars was spent in this city for i7/egal purposes,—an average of 
three hundred dollars for each election district. 

The result proved a great triumph for those who conducted 
this campaign of corruption and debauchery. Bat it also proved 
something more. It proved that ihe “bosses” can carry any 
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eleetion by the same means if they consider it worth while to 
spend the money. 

Police Commissioner Stephen B. French, certainly not a 
novice or a silk-stocking in election experience, recently said : 
** Tf as much money is spent in the next Presidential election as 
was spent on this last one they can elect almost any candidate 
that is put up. I never saw anything like it. It has got to be 
not a question of candidates or honesty, or even political honor. 
There never was so much money spent on a Presidential canvass 
as was spent here in New York last Tuesday. It was simply 
awful ; I have not yet recovered my breath.” 

In the face of this, the personal issue between Mr. Nicoll and 
Mr. Fellows, and their respective fitness to serve the city’s interests, 
sink into insignificance. Were George Washington elected Al- 
derman over Benedict Arnold by these methods it would be none 
the less a fearful disgrace and a heavy blow at the stability of 
Democracy. 

It may be safely said, without any attempt to palliate their crime, 
that the anarchists lately hanged in Chicago have not so sinned 
against society as have the political leaders who make such a thing 
as free choice in elections an impossibility. 

For, when it can be first positively declared that a number of 
political adventurers, by the lavish use of money taken from the 
oftice holding class or liquor interests, or from other sources, control 
the local, State, and National governments of this country, then 
can it be said that Democracy is a failure. 

How large a proportion of voters understands the practical 
workings of our election methods? If the American people be 
credited with but the slightest leaven of political morality, we 
must count that proportion small indeed, or the present system 
f nominating and voting for candidates for public office would 
never be allowed to disgrace the fabric of our republican insti- 
tutions. 

The average American voter of respectability is permeated by 
an optimism so complete and self-satisfying that he rarely recog- 
nizes in himself the existence of a political conscience. 

If the truth—the whole truth—were but known ; not merely 
read in the newspapers, doubted and then forgotten, but Anown 
in the light of personal observation, in what guise would these 
same respectable American voters see themselves ? 
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As drones in the political bee-hive, outnumbering the workers 
ten to one, these drones live on in a state of beatific quiescence, 
taking no part in the management of their society, robbed of all 
power, helpless in the hands of the small minority, owing their 
very peace and security to the contemptuous tolerance of their 
rulers. Only when we come to the comparative virtues of the two 
kinds of workers—bees and bosses—does the simile need some 
slight modification. 

Is there no remedy ? Yes. A system of nomination and 
election, somewhat similar to that now in successful practice in 
Australia, would effectually prevent all manner of bribery, intimi- 
dation, and fraud. Its details have already been described in the 
NortH AMERICAN Review by Mr. Allen Thorndike Rice. It 
will suffice to say that, through its workings, no one would under- 
take to bribe voters, because it would be impossible to tell how 
they voted. The fact that a certain number of electors could in 
writing nominate candidates and have their names printed on the 


, ballots provided by the State, would in no wise interfere with the 


legitimate purposes of party organizations, while a check would, 
nevertheless, be exercised on the too unscrupulous dictation of 
party bosses. The idea of giving over the machinery of elections 
to party organizations and private individuals, and throwing upon 
them the expenses thereby incurred, is too primitive for the pres- 
ent state of our society. If there ever was a public function that 
the State should exclusively exercise it is the management of its 
elections. 

The Rice bill, which I trust will be introduced in the Legisla- 
ture this winter, ingeniously aims at changing our methods so as 
to conform approximately to the Australian system, and should 
receive the enthusiastic support of every honest citizen, without 
distinction of party, who believes in the supremacy of the voice 
of the people. 

It will meet with opposition from those who make a living out 
of the abuses of the present system. But did not the movement 
to introduce a paid fire department meet with the bitterest hos- 
tility ? As the latter proved beneficial, so will the former, but 
in tenfold degree. Its advent is timely. Even now, people are 
talking hopelessly of electoral reform. Another election such as 
that we have just passed through would make our political future 
altogether gloomy and the right of suffrage a farce. 

J. LEVEY. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


I. 
LAND STEALING IN NEW MEXICO,” 


In the October number of this Review Stephen W. Dorsey makes what he 
calls a ** rejoinder” to my article on ‘‘ Land Stealing in New Mexico.” I find ita 
palpable misnomer, for, with a single exception, he ‘oes not even attempt a reply 
to the mass of facts which constitute my indictment against the rogues of this ter- 
ritory. A very brief notice of what he says may, however, be proper; but I 
shall take no notice whatever of his personalities, because I frankly confess myself 
hopelessly lost if I need to be defended against any conceivable charges he may 
see fit to make. Mr. Dorsey is the defendant, and I shall confine myself to the sin- 
gle case of the Una de Gato grant, in which he is personally involved, and in 
which he endeavors to defend himself. Here is what I said in my July article : 

** The area of this grant, according to Mr. Dorsey, its claimant, was nearly 
600,000 acres. It was reserved from settlement, and is so reserved to-day by the 
act of 1854 ; but, when the forgery of the grant was demonstrated in 1879, and he 
thought it unsafe to rely upon that title, he determined to avail himself of the 
homestead and pre-emption laws. This he could not legally do, because the land 
was reserved ; but the Commissioner of the General Land Office was touched by 
his misfortune, and, in defiance of law, ordered the land to be surveyed and opened 
to settlement. Mr. Dorsey, who was already in possession of thousands of acres 
of the choicest lands in the tract, at once sent out his squads of henchmen, who 
availed themselves of the forms of the pre-emption and homestead laws in acquir- 
ing pretended titles, which were conveyed to him according to arrangements pre- 
viously agreed upon. No record of this unauthorized action of the Commissioner is 
to be found in the Land Office. What was dons was done verbally, and in the 
dark, and nothing is now known of the transaction, but the fact of its occurrence, 
and the intimate relations then existing between Mr. Dorsey and the Commissioner 
and his Chief of Surveys. Of course Mr. Dorsey and his associates in this busi- 
ness have no tatie to the lands thus acquired, and their entries should be cancelled, 
not only because the land was reserved from sale by act of Congress, but because 
these entries were fraudulently made, as will be shown by investigations now in 
progress.” 

Now, how does Mr. Dorsey answer me? Upon investigating the title of this 
grant he says he became satisfied that it was fraudulent. When did he make this 
investigation, and reach this conclusion? The records of my office and of the 
Interior Department give no answer to the question. They do not show that he 
ever made an investigation, but the contrary. He says he wrote to the Secretary 
of the Interior, stating circumstantiaily all the facts in his possession regarding 
the grant, and asked him to send a special agent to make a careful investigation, 
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and turned over to the Secretary all the papers in his possession. Unfortunately 
for Mr. Dorsey these statements are unsupported by the records of the Land De- 
partment and contradicted by them. They show that he persisted in his claim for 
years following the first agitation of the validity of his title, and up to January, 
1879, when the forgery of the grant was demonstrated. He did nothing what- 
ever in instigating the inquiry which led to this demonstratioa, which inquiry 
was set on foot by Lewis Kingman and Henry M. Arms in the year 1877. The 
papers show that he was displeased with their intermeddling with his title, and 
that it was solely at the instance of these men that the Land Office directed an 
investigation to be made. In the light of these facts, the reader can judge for 
himself as to Mr. Dorsey’s reverence for the truth when he says, ‘‘ I exposed the 
fraudulent nature of the grant with which Mr. Julian attempts to link my name 
unfavorably.” 

But be says he applied to the Secretary of the Interior to have the land within 
the bounds of this fraudulent grant thrown open for settlement, and that it was 
done accordingly. This is what I said in my article ; but I stated, further, that 
the Land Department had no power to do this. One Surveyor-General had pro- 
nounced the grant valid, and another had declared it to be a forgery. Congress 
alone could determine the question, and the land was absolutely reserved by law in 
the meantime. Commissioner Williamson knew this perfectly, and for this rea- 
son, doubtless, no written order for the survey and sale of these lands was made, 
and the business was done “in the dark.” 

Mr. Dorsey knows all this, but makes no defense. He admits the action of the 
Land Department, in response to his request, but stands mute as to its illegality. 
He knows that that action was totally unauthorized and secretly performed, 
and that the lands acquired by him and his allies under an illegal order now right- 
fully belong to the United States. In these statements 1 am supported by the 
records of the Government, and no lawyer will attempt to controvert them. This 
disposes of Mr, Dorsey’s defense, and I leave him to his reflections. 

GEORGE W. JULIAN. 


Il. 


COMPULSORY VOTING DEMANDED. 


I HAVE read with great interest Mr. Allen Thorndike Rice’s bill copied into 
Mr. Redpath’s note on Electoral Reform in the September number. If Mr. Rice 
will add another section to his law, making it compulsory on all electors to vote, he 
will then have provided a perfect system of nomiuations, as well as of elections. 
Nearly one-fifth of the registered voters neglect to vote in all States—even in 
England and France. Reading Mr. Rice’s bill, and the accompanying note in con- 
nection with Cardinal Gibbons article in the same number, you will find, by carry- 
ing out their thoughts, that all the evils in government result from neglecting the 
exercise of the right of fran-hise. It was by this neglect on the part of the citi- 
zens of New York that Tweed became the master for years of New York City, 
and was enabled to rob tbe people of millions of dollars. He so continued to 
plunder the municipal treasury until the people were compelled to combine, and 
by the exercise of the bailot turned him out of office. 

[ subjoin a project of law to render voting compulsory; a duty no more to be 
evaded than jury duty. 

Under my law, supplementary to that of Mr. Rice, we should always have not 
only an honest vote, but a full vote; and both are equally demanded in the 
interests of good government. 

VOL, CXLV.—NO. 375. 45 
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I may add that the compulsory idea embodied in my bill, came up in the 
Massachusetts Legislature a short time ago, and, after a full debate, it received 
43 votes to 48 against it, lacking only 5 votes of passage. If you should use your 
influence to have the bill introduced into the New York Assembly I am sure it 
would at once become a law in your State. The principle is sound. 

Harris J. CLINTON. 


I subjoin the bill that I prepared embodying the principle of compulsory 
voting : 


Sretton I. Be it enacted, by the General Assembly of the State of Maryland, that it shall be 
compulsory upon every qualified voter, of the State of Maryland, to cast 4 ballot at each and 
every general election, hereafter held in Baltimore or any of the several Counties of this State, 
according to law. 

Section LL. And, be it enacted, that it shall be the duty of the Judges of Election, at each 
and every general election he reafter held in this State, according to law, at the closing of the polls 
of said election, to examine the book containing the names of the said qualified voters, of their 
respective polling places, and to make a red mark under the name of each voter who has neglected 
to east his ballot at said election ; and to have copied a true and correct list of names and addresses 
of all voters who failed to cast their ballots, as aforesaid; such copy to be signed by each Judge 
and attested by the clerks, at each polling place, and to be transmitted by the returning Judge, 
within the next succeeding ten days of said election, to the Clerk of the Criminal Court of Balti- 
more City, or Clerk of the Circuit Court of the County in which said eleetion was held, 

Sretion ILL, And, be it enacted, that it shall be the duty of the Clerks of said Courts, to im- 
mediately issue summons under the seal of the Court, to be served by the Sheriff upon said delin- 
quent voter, commanding him to appear in person before the Court at its next sitting thereafter, to 
show cause why the fine, hereinafter prescribed, shail not be imposed upon him for neglecting to 
east his ballot at said election 

Srotion LV, And, be it enacted, that it shall be the duty of the presiding Judge of said Court 
to hear the cause or excuse of said voter for his failure to cast his ballot at said election, and if he 
be unable to give such an excuse under oath as prescribed by Section 5 of this Act, then said 
Judge shall give judgment against said voter for the fine of 35 (five dollars) and costs, to be col- 
lected as other fines and forfeitures are collected in this State 

Sretion V. And, be it enacted, that every voter who violates Section 1 (one) of this Act shall 
be subject to the fine herein imposed, unless he can show to the satisfaction of the Judge before 
whom his case is heard, that he was unable, by reason of sickness, or absence from the City or 
County, wherein he is a qualified voter, at the time of the holding of said election, to cast his bal- 
lot at said election. 

Section VI. And, be it enacted, that if any qualified voter be adjudged guilty of violating 
Section 1 of this Act, his property, to the amount of one hundred dollars, shall be exempt from 
liability for said fine and judgment. 

Section VII. And, be it enacted, that all fines collected under or by virtue of this Act, shall 
go to the Public School Fund of Baltimore City, or of the County wherein said fine is imposed 
and collected. 

Section VIII. And, be it further enacted, that this act shall take effect from the date of its 
passage. 


PRESIDENTIAL HAND-SHAKING, 


To the unreflecting observer the rite of hand-shaking, as officially counte- 
nanced in the greatest of republics, may seem alight and trifling matter, but to one 
who has the public interest really at heart it is fraught with large importance. 
There are a great many persons still living who remember a tall, gaunt figure, with 
mighty reach of arm and a hand that was big enough and strong enough to shake 
a kingdom—a figure that for near five years stood in the White House and sur- 
vived an ordeal such as has fallen to the lot of very few mvn in all times. On oc- 
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casions of ‘‘ state and ceremony” he would receive one visitor after another with 
the mechanical hand-shake required of him, but to his intimates he confessed that 
his mind was frequently far away—with Sherman, perhaps, on his March to the 
Sea, with Grant in the Virginian Wilderness, or with Thomas in Tennessee. To 
the sensitive spectator who may have joined one of the groups near by the spec- 
tacle of this patient giant permitting hundreds to grasp his hand for an instant 
was pitiful in the extreme, and more than one has been tempted to remonstrate. 
But the public has established the custom and demands its perpetuation, and just 
now a young and attractive woman is called upon to bear her share of the burden. 

The present chief executive of the United States is probably better able to en- 
dure the physical strain of excessive hand-shaking than are most of his contem- 
poraries. At all events, he has, up to this writing, given no signs of exhaustion, 
but the drain upon his vital powers must be enormous—no milder term is adequate 
—and the problem of abolisbing, or in some way modifying, what is already a grave 
abuse, must, sooner or later, be consider]. Men who hold a position involving 
such responsibilities as those of the President should not be permitted, much less 
required, to weary themselves unnecessarily. It is not beyond the range of possi- 
bility that under such a process of slow worriment—the worst kind of torture— 
some mental process might be induced that should inure to the public injury. This 
is merely thrown out as a hint, but suppose the President should go into the East 
Room determined to veto, let us say, a River and Harbor Bill, is it not easily within 
the range of possibility that his noble resolve might literally be shaken out of him 
before the ceremonies were over ? 

CHARLES LEDYARD NORTON. 


NATIONAL PLAGUE-SPOTS. 


As civilization grows older the problems of life grow more perplexing, the 
why and wherefore of human existence become more involved in doubt, and 
the conflict between good and evil seems to be growing yearly more in favor of the 
devil. Just as there are diseases which are rife among the rich, and seldom found 
among the poor, so in our national life there are ills which germinate in the cities, 
and from which the rural populations are comparatively free. 

Man ages more rapidly in the town than in the country. The wear and tear 
of city life exhaust human vitality. Men live faster and spend themselves more 
freely in the city, and so the towns of the nation become centres from which 
radiate the arteries of trade and intelligence, bearing the products of human in- 
tellects and human hands into far-away homes, and promoting the free comparison 
and interchange of ideas, customs, and habits. Evii and good come and go with 
the human life that pulsates through these arteries of national existence, and the 
great cities, which are the ganglionic centres of the nation, spread the vices, which 
thrive so luxuriantly in their boundaries, until their evil influences are felt in 
Maine and California and Texas. 

Great cities are, therefore, the plague-spots of the nation. They will cease to 
be plague-spots only when the virtue within them exceeds the vice. New York is 
the metropolis of crime, as she is the metropolis of trade, and nearly all the dis- 
eases to which the body politic is subject are found in her—some visible to every- 
one, others hidden in special localities, not to be seen unless carefully looked for. 
All have so vast a potentiality for evil that the whole nation is interested in the 
experimental efforts to purge and purify her. The reform of the electoral system, 
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as proposed by Mr. Rice, is one of these remedies. The enforcement of justice 
against corrupt officials is another, and so the list extends. 

It may be doubted if the city, left to herself, has recuperative power suffi- 
cient to cure herself ; but the needed reforms can be accomplished if the public 
sentiment of the nation will, as its duty and self-interest require, strengthen the 
bands of the reformers. 

GrorGe NELSON. 


OUR NATIONAL DIGESTION. 


THE country has hitherto been able to digest all the incongruous elements offer- 
ing themselves to it ; but just as a man who eats too much, or who bolts his food 
with haste is, sooner or later, sure to become a victim of dyspepsia, so the nation is 
now beginning to show symptoms of inability to turn into the bone and sinew of good 
citwzenship the immense hordes of ignorant and biased foreigners who come hither. 
It bas been at once our boast and our safeguard that we have made good Americans 
of the millions of foreign emigrants landing upon our shores. On the pre-Rev- 
olutionary stock of Dutchmen, Huguenot, Frenchmen, and Irish, English and 
Scotch men, we have grafted scious of the Welsh, Russian, modern French, and 
Italian races, and the fruit that has resulted bas been sweet and wholesome. We 
have had three wars since we became a nation—one a family quarrel, which, hap- 
pily, is now settled, and the other two with Spain and our natural enemy, Great 
Britain ; we have had differences with foreign nations, and the composite charac- 
ter of our nationality has borne us safely and triumphantly through ali difficul- 
ties. Our composite nationality has been our preservation. Opposed tu Great 
Britain, we have found our defenders in men of Scotch, Welsh, English or Irish 
descent. The generals who conducted our war against Mexico were nearly all 
descendants of the Latin races the Gailic blood predominating. Ani soit hasever 
been. We have had at our disposal the strongest and best race-traits of the races 
with which we were contending, blended and fused with the strong characteris- 
tics of other races into one harmonious whole. 

But, alas! all thishas now changed. Our French immigrants uow nate Ger- 
mans. Our Irish citizens bear an ungovernable enmity to England. Our Italian 
children yield blind and unreasoning fealty to old-world influences. We are no 
longer able to digest the varied and hostile elements which our habit induces us to 
swallow. 

We are beginning to realize now that unrestricted immigration is not an un- 
mitigated blessing. Weare beginning to talk about the necessity of restricting 
the privilege of citizenship. Why ? 

I have stated the facts ; they must be but results of appreciable causes. Who 
can tell what those causes are ? 

GEOFFREY CHAMPLIN. 


VI. 
- NO SECTARIAN PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


PLEASE permit me to eater an emphatic protest against the linking of our public 
schools with Mormonism and baliot-box stuffing by Cardinal Gibbons in the No- 
vember number of your Review. A system of popular education, growing up 
with our republic, in it and of it, directed and controlled by a body of teachers of 
the highest moral character, representative of and selected from among the people, 
in which 1s inculcated the principles, history, aud patriotism of the republic's 
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founders, is not, and never can be, a menace to our institutions. And equally un- 
just is the assertion that such a system is undermining the Christian faith of our 
youth, ualess in the negative sense, that it does not teach abstract orthodox Chris- 
tiamty, which of course in the Cardinal’s mind means the tenets of his church. 

A century of trying experience confirms the wisdom of the men who founded 
our republic upon the simple elemental principle of giving to the citizen entire 
control in the domain of politics, leaving to the Church the care of the spiritual ; 
thus broadly marking the separation of Church and S:ate. To radically change 
this elemental principle, to divide the general taxes for denominational support, 
would be the entering wedge of the Church into the State, and is the real menace 
to our republican institutions. General Grant was as supremely American when, 
in his public speech at Des Moines, he counselled Americans never to give a dollar 
of public taxes for denominational uses, as he was when receiving Lee's sword at 
Appomattox. 

Cardinal Gibbons asks the adoption of the Canadian system, whilst Monsignor 
Preston demands the adoption of the German system. Americans feel that their 
institutions are above either. We do not require the colonial enlightenment of 
the one nor the military absolutism of the other. It is amazing what a longing 
these distinguished prelates have for the institutions of monarchy. 

The true position of Catholics in this republic is to loyally and patriotically 
support all its institutions in the future, as in the past, thereby aiding in its grand 
development and sharing in its progress and prosperity. 

A Catholic myself, I have for obvious reasons abstained from any discussion 
of the question of religious education. The American State has left that to the 
Church and the home, to the Christian preacher and Christian parent. It is not 
the State’s province to make good Methodists, Episcopalians, or Catholics, but 
good citizens. To this end our public school system is specially adapted—a na- 
tional laboratory from which our future composite people will come, national- 
ized and fraternized. 

There is in the public mind an idea crystallized into a conviction that the re- 
public cannot long survive the destruction of our public schools. This is why any 
attack upon them must ever awake the antagonism of all true Americans. 

JEREMIAH QUIN. 


Vil. 
DUTY OF THE LEADERS OF CHRISTIAN THOUGHT. 


Some of the ablest and best known representatives of the great Christian de- 
nominations have been telling the readers of the NoRTH AMERICAN REVIEW why 
they remain believers in their respective denorainations. The papers are interest- 
ing, because they unconsciously show the strength and the weakness of modern 
Christianity. Its weakness consists in the fact that denominational principles and 
methods are elevated into the place which should be occupied by the fundamental 
principles and methods of Christianity. But at the same time this very weakness 
has proved to be a source of strength. Multitudes of men and women who would 
never be attractea by the lofty principles of pure Christianity, are ready to live 
by it, and even die for it, when it is mixed with something earthly and cast into the 
very human molds of denominationalism. We cannot bear to look at the white 
light from heaven. It blinds us and stuns us, accustomed as we are to the half 
darkness of human opinion and prejudice. And so we wear highly-colored eccle- 
siastical glasses, which give to everything around us the denominational hue 
which we love. Thus it is that many of us go to our graves without ever having 
caught the faintest glimpse of Christianity as it is when freed from its human ac- 
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cretions. The fact that Christianity has grown under these-circumstances, and is 
to-day one of the strongest, if not the strongest, force in modern life, is one of the 
most convincing proofs of its divine claims. 

Nevertheless, denominationalism has had its day, and the era of its decadence 
has begun. In the past it drew men into the Church ; in the future it will drive 
them out of the Church, Indeed, it is beginning todo so now. The old sanctions 
of ecclesiasticism are losing their force with thinking people. The Christian de- 
nominations are in a state of flux ; religious opinion and belief are in a condition of 
chaos, out of which nothing is certain and everything is possible. And,as in the 
case of all chaotic movements, so in this, many strange and counter tendencies ex- 
ist side by side. There is the reactionary backward movement towards a mediz- 
val conception of dogma and ceremony which is so puzzling in this materialistic 
age, and there is on the other hand the movement away not merely from all set- 
tled creeds and dogmas, but from every vestige of organizei Christianity. This 
movement divides itself up into a number of smaller movements, and we have as a 
result the new theology in its more orthodox manifestations, liberal Christianity of 
all grades, free religion, agnosticism, and infidelity. Now, what the leaders of 
Christian thought should do in this crisis is to provide temporary, though safe, in- 
tellectual bridges over which men may travel from the old and. outworn denomina- 
tional conceptions of Christianity to the new and unknown conception of it that is 
to be. Thehuman mind cannot rest upon negations ; it must grasp something posi- 
tive ; else it will sink under the black waters of pessimism and die. And it is here 
that many of the leaders of the progressive movemeut in theology have erred. 
They have not only torn down more than was necessary for their day and genera- 
tion, but they have torn down much more vigorously and effectively than they 
have built up. They should remember that although truth is mighty, and will 
finally prevail, its day of triumph cannot be hurried nor anticipated. The Church 
of the future, with its larger view of truth, will come in the future, not to-day. 
What we of the present hour need to do is to wisely discern the signs of the times, 
and find some feasible modus vivendi for the traditional forms of denomination- 
alism and the newer and better Christian consciousness of the age. 

James B. Wasson. 


VIII. 
ANIMAL INTELLIGENCE ILLUSTRATED. 


Tue article in the last REview on the intelligence of animals brings to my 
mind a little incident that is related of a late distinguished gentleman, who, though 
eminent as a statesman and constitutiona! lawyer, prided himself especially upon 
his scientific attainments and the local celebrity he had won as a naturalist. He 
was a firm believer in the possession of reason by most of the four-footed creation, 
and he considered their intuitions and instincts keener and less liable to error 
than those of man. Being, on a certain occasion, invited to deliver an address be- 
fore a scientific association, he chose for his subject ‘“* Animal Intelligence,” and in 
the course of his remarks adduced the instance of a cat of remarkable sagacity 
which had quartered herself upon his family. She was an unbidden guest, and an 
unwelcome one, for she was continually under foot, in all parts of the house, but 
particularly upon the front door step. No visitor ever rang the entrance bell but 
puss was there to greet him ; and the door mat was her favorite couch at all hours 
of the day and night. At last she became so intolerable a nuisance that the states- 
man determined to be rid of her ; but not desiring to have her blood upon his 
hands, he hit upon the expedient of taking her with him on his next visit to New 
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York City, and there leaving her on some crowded thoroughfare. The distance 
was forty miles, and the cat not having, as he supposed, the keen scent of the dog, 
she would never find her way back to again decorate his door mat. He acted on 
this resolution, but, wonderful to relate, when he mounted his front door step on 
his return at night the obnoxious puss was there to greet him. He recounted the 
incident in his address, and, enumerating the number of creeks and rivers the 
cat had been obliged to swim, he called special attention to it as a striking instance 
of the remarkable intelligence, sagacity, and local attachment of her species. 
There was a decided suicker in some parts of the audience when he told this story, 
the occasion of which was as fullows : Two young men, living in the neighbor- 
hood, had gone to the city upon the train with the statesman, and observing that 
he had the cat in the basket, and suspecting his intentions, they irreverently 
decided to play upon him a practical joke. Following him from the railway sta- 
tion, they noticed that he turned down Fourth avenue, and there, in an alleyway, 
opened his basket and gave the cat her freedom. He was no sooner out of sight 
than they caught the not unwilling creature, and putting her into another basket 
took her home by an early train and deposited her in her accustomed place on the 
statesman’s door mat. The incident came near to ruining that gentleman’s repu- 
tation as a naturalist. 
DANIEL WINTHROP 


IX. 
CHURCHMEN AND REFORMERS, 


** ACCORDING to the laws of evolution, confirmed by history, every advance in 
religion is the development of something going before. . . According to the 
principle of evolution, every growing and productive religion obeys the law of 
heredity and that of variation. It has an inherited common life, and a tendency 
to modification by individual activity.” 


It seems to me that the above statement, made by Rev. James Freeman Clarke 
in an article entitled ‘‘ Why I am Nota Free Religionist,” in the October number 
of the NoRTH AMERICAN REVIEW, is a correct one. Some of the illustrations of 
it in history may be stated thus: Jewish monotheism grew out of polytheism ; 
Christianity out of Judaism ; Islamism out of Christianity, insisting on monothe- 
ism by exclusion of the worship of Mary and Jesus ; Protestantism out of Roman 
Catholic Christianity ; Unitarianism out of Orthodox Protestantism ; and now, 
the idea and its embodiment which (for want of a better name) are called Free 
Religion, out of Unitarianism. All these changes, as Dr. Clarke justly says, are 
modifications of a preceding system by individual activity, the activity of Moses, 
Jesus, Mohammed, Luther, Channing, Parker, Frothingham. But Dr. Clarke not 
only represents Free Religion as out of this order of development, but he neither 
expresses nor implies the fact which explains these transformations, namely, that 
each of them was formed by elimination of somewhat that investigation had 
shown to be unsound in its predecessor. These changes illustrate the law of varia- 
tion. 

The law of heredity, ‘‘ the inherited common life,” is shown in each successive 
change by its insistance on righteousness as the thing indispensable in religion. 
Character before creed is the idea of those who are now stigmatized as heter- 
odox by the churches ; and, after the Free Religious Association has for twenty 
years been preaching ‘‘ Freedom, Fellowship, and Character in Religion,” a mi- 
nority of Dr. Clarke’s own denomination in the West are making it conspicuous 
as their standard, not without protest and apprehension on the part of the 
majority. 
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Admitting that the Christian Church continues to need reformation, Dr. Clarke 
still insists that the reformation must come from within. No doubt it would be 
vastly better that it should do so. But, when years and centuries pass without 
movement within, while enormous publ'c evils and vices are growing in extent 
and virulence, it seems excusable, and even proper, that “ individual activity,” out- 
side, should take up the work, and of this there have been many instances in the 
present century. 

Dr. Clarke, assuming much in behalf of the church which to me seems un- 
founded, assumes also that ‘‘ Every one who has at heart a movement for the benefit 
cf humanity appeals instinctively for aid to the Christian churches.” This siate- 
ment was true in the first quarter of the 19th century ; up to the time when Noah 
Worcester and William Ladd appealed to the churches to oppose war, and when 
Garrison appealed tothem to oppose slavery. All three were denied, at first with 
utter indifference and disregard, and, when they persisted, with active opposition, 
by the clergy and the churches. Iam s_rry to see such a misleading under-state- 
ment of fact by Dr. Clarke as that a part of the churches refused to sympathize 
with the anti-slavery movement. Nineteen-twentieths of all the churches and of 
all the clergy not only refused to sympathize, but threw the weight of their in- 
fluence more or less actively against the movements for the abolition of war and 
of slavery. Instructed by these demonstrations, later seekers for reform saw the 
uselessuess of looking to the church for help. When Abby Kelley and Lucy Stone 
saw that women were unjustly treated both in church and state ; when Felix 
Adler saw that ethical culture was neglected by the churches, who stigmatized it as 
‘*mere morality ;” when Heury George saw that those bodies were indifferent to the 
enormous and increasing evil of pauperism, they saw it hopeless and a waste of 
time to appeal to the churches, and they sou.zbt help in other quarters and found it. 

Dr. Clarke says, in conclusion, ‘* I prefer to remain in the communion of the 
Christian body.” He is, no doubt, in the communion of that very small division 
of it which is most intelligent and enlightened ; but, when we remember that nine- 
ty-nine hundredths of those who call themselves Christians deny him their fellow- 
ship and oppose his view of religion as a dangerous heresy, and remember that all 
the Christians together are but a small minority of the earth’s inhabitants, the at- 
tainment of universality for what he recognizes as Christianity seems not only 
distant, but doubtful ; especially since he admits that the present Caristian world, 
while it calls Jesus ‘* Lord and Master,” is building its faith on opinions about 
Him, instead of taking Himsel/ as its leader. 

C. K. WHIPPLE. 
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BOOK REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 


I. 
RECOLLECTIONS OF THE LAST FRENCH REVOLUTION, 


THE recent death of the Hon, E. B. Washburne imparts a melancholy interest 
tothe twostately volumes just issued of his Recollections.* The period covered is that 
of his Ministry to France—1869-1877—from before the fall of the empire to the 
establisument of the present Republic. The book is written in an interesting, un- 
affected style, being almost a daily record of events. Mr. Washburne gives us pen 
and ink sketches of Napoieon III. and the Empress Eugenie, from whom he received 
many pleasant civilities. He was in Paris when war wasdeclared against Germany, 
and he narrates the political events which led to the short but decisive contest be- 
tween the two great powers. Then came the flight of Eugenie an1 the death of 
Napoleor, and soon afterwards the siege of Paris. During these exciting events Mr. 
Washburne was at his post doing his duty, often, of course, with the most trying 
and perilous surroundings. The successive changes of the French Ministry and the 
excitable character of the population of Paris made his position a very delicate 
and difficult one. Not only had he to look after the interests of his own country- 
men, but he took upon himself, at the request of the German Goverment, the 
guardianshiv of the rights and property of the German population in Paris. Sis 

The 
Germans, from the Emperor to the poorest subject, have since regarded him with 
love and veneration, and Mr. Washburne was always proud to show to his friends 
the magnificent portraits of the Emperor and of Prince Bismarck, which those 
eminent personages presented to him as a personal acknowledgment of bis diplo- 
matic courtesy and efficiency. The most trying period of all was during the brief 
reign of the Commune, when the French Ministers retreated to Versailles, and the 
diplomatic corps went with them—all except Mr. Washburne, who felt that the 
interests of his own countrymen and of the Germans, who looked to him for pro- 
tection and advice, made it necessary for him to remain at his post, and to enter 
into diplomatic relations of a certain kind with the leading spirits of that anarchial 
period. He gives us in these memoirs some very interesting persona) details 
respecting these men, who for a brief period held France at bay, and made riotous 
and terrible use of their short hved but despotic power. He often interposed to 
save valuable and innocent lives, sometimes successfully, oftener, alas! in vain. 
The name of America sufficed to keep personally respectful even the fiercest of the 
miserable wretches who for atime ruled supreme, and to insure him practical 
protection. The events leading to the recapture of Paris by the regular troops and 
the re-installment of the French Republican government are graphically told. On 
the whole, the book is a noble contribution to historical literature, and has the merit, 


* “ Recollections ofa Minister to France, 1869-1S877."" By E. B. Washburne, LL.D. With 
illustrations. Charles Scribner's Sons. 
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not always belonging to such literature, of being in the highest degree readable. The 
eminent author looked forward, we believe, with great interest to the publication 
of these volumes, and it is deeply to be regretted that he has not been spared to 
witness their cordial reception by his countrymen. The books are handsomely 
bound and copiously illustrated. 


Il. 
ECCLESIASTICAL ECONOMY AND CHURCH LIFE. 


NOTWITHSTANDING the wonderful vitality and the triumphant progress of the 
Christian church, its best friends do not yet claim that its organization is perfect. 
Viewed as a corporate body, consisting often of several hundred embers, each 
claiming a voice in her deliberations, it is not a matter of surpri*. that knotty 
problems sometimes arise. 

The ethics of church relations in all possible circumstances has never received 
fuller or more able treatment than in the handsome volume,* edited and in part 
written by the Rev. Washington Gladden. The inception of the work is due to 
Mrs. Margaret Woods Lawrence, known as ‘‘ Meta Lander,” but her ccllected 
material was purchased by the publishers, and by Mr. Gladden combined with his 
own work and that of other men well versed in matters of social and ecclesiastical 
polity. Prominent among these may be named the Rev. Drs. Lyman Abbott, 
Josiah Strong, J. H. Vincent, T. T. Munger, H. M. Scudder, J. K. Nutting, A. F. 
Schauffler, with Mr. Austin Abbott, Mr. E. C. Gardner, and Profs. Llewellyn and 
Waldo Pratt. 

The series of brief, crisp, suggestive essays, seventy-seven in number, 1s con- 
veniently arranged under the general divisions of the Pastor’s Call, Parish Busi- 
ness, Parish Building, The Pastor at Home and at Work, Helping the Pastor, 
The People at Work, The Sunday-School and Worship. No more than brief 
mention of the most thoughtful is here possible. 

Under The Pastor’s Call, Mr. Gladden criticises the sentiment which would 
prevent a weary and overworked pastor from seeking to change his field so long 
as his services are acceptable. ‘If they [the churches] could create a sentiment 
which would prevent a settled minister from receiving a call, the ministers would 
be left in an embarrassing position. The attempt to create such a sentiment is an 
attempt to form a kind of ecclesiastical trades-union, under which ministers shall 
be wholly at the mercy of the churches.” The practice of ‘‘ stealing a pastor,” 
as it is called, could be avoided by the establishment of ministerial bureaux, con- 
ducted with so much dignity and delicacy that no clergyman need hesitate to en- 
ter his name as an applicant. The still more difficult matter of getting rid of an 
undesirable pastor is happily treated by Mrs. Lawrence. 

So many churches suffer partial or entire shipwreck on account of financial 
embarrassment that the practical opinions of an eminent lawyer as to the best 
means of conducting parish business are well inserted in a work of this character. 
Mr. Austin Abbott offers several short chapters of wise suggestions, in which he 
carefully explains the principles underlying church organization, spiritual and 
secular, and gives rules for the successful administration of church affairs, for con- 
tracts, funds, and special trusts and financial accounts. And Mr. E. C. Gardner, 
whose numerous and popular works on building entitle his opinions to considera- 
tion, agreeably discusses the church edifice, favoring the use of the most durable 
material and the choicest architectural designs, and insists that the interior shall 


** Parish Problems : Hints and Helps for the People of the Churches."’ Edited by Washing- 
ton Gladden.—The Century Company. . 
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be light and cheerful. ‘‘ Our perceptions, physical, mental, and moral, are most 
easily led astray in the drowsiness that is sometimes honestly mistaken for devout- 
ness and is apt to be induced by darkness. To avoid this danger the auditorium 
should be light.” Lovers of ecclesiastical splendor will not agree with the conclu- 
sion that it is ‘“‘ inexcusably stupid to shut out from country and village churches 
the beauty of trees, and skies, and distant hill-tops by horrible caricatures of ador- 
ing but distracted-looking saints, depicted in colored glass and lead.” Or ‘‘ to pro- 
fane Scripture texts by employing them for doubtfully decorative purposes in such 
fantastic typography that they might as well be Egyptian hieroglyphics or un- 
meaning arabesques.” A few trenchant and eminently sensible words are added 
about the practice of closing the church building, with all its beauty of adornment 
and capacity for use, for six days out of seven. 

To the popular delusion concerning the total depravity of parsonage children, 
Mrs, Lawrence opposes certain statements gathered from carefully prepared sta- 
tistics, by which it appears that of two thousand five hundred and thirty-five chil- 
dren of ministers and deacons, whose careers have been traced to years of matur- 
ity, only two and one-half per cent. have disgraced the family name and the sacred 
office. 

From his own abundant experience, Mr. Gladden writes of The Helpfulness 
of Hearing, emphasizing some familiar truths, but especially urging remem- 
brance of the fact thata large audience not only inspires the pastor to put forth his 
best efforts, but induces greater intellectual and spiritual impressibility in the 
hearers. 

The most important chapters should, obviously, relate to the people at work. 
Here, as elsewhere, Mr. Gladden’s vigorous thoughts claim attention. He allows 
no idlers in his corner of the vineyard. Do something, he entreats. * It is better 
to be a door-keeper in the house of the Lord than to be a dead-head.” Dr. Abbott 
has an excellent paper in this division on Mission Work in the Home Field, 
which he finds suffering because of the lack of willingness to undertake home 
work that is ready to hand, and he urges the giviug of one’s self. ‘‘ The church 
member drops a nickel on the missionary plate, and repeats, with a difference, 
Tsaiah’s proffer, ‘* Here, Lord, am I; send kim.” More aggressive efforts are re- 
quired. We must go out to the highways. They will not come to us. 

Perhaps no chapters in the entire book will accomplish better results, if 
thoughtfully considered, than two by the Kev. Dr. Josiah Strong on The Latent 
Power in the Churches. Endeavoring to keep before the reader the true object 
of the church institution, Dr. Strong pithily says : ‘*‘ The church is not an ark, in 
which the elect few may take refuge and float placidly along over the perishing 
members of a lost race. It is not a ferry-boat intended to transfer idle passen- 
gers to the heavenly shore.” The latent power in numbers in financial matters, 
and in work, is conclusively shown, with ample and effective examples of its 
operation. Under the latter topic, emphasis is laid on the fact, that whatever the 
Christian’s occupation, his BUSINESS is to save souls.” 

Some of the best Sunday-school writers in the country, notably Rev. Drs. 
Vincent and Shauffler, discuss the purposes and best conditions for success in that 
department of church work. The final section, on Worship, concludes with a 
thoughtful paper by the Rev. R. G. Greene. 


III. 


RABELAIS. 


YESTERDAY, a purified Rabelais would have been deemed an impossibility. To- 
day, a most noteworthy achievement is precisely such a version, which has been 
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prepared by Mr. John Dimitry, and has been issued, as a bock for the holidays, 
under the title of Three Goou Giants.” The illustrations by Doré and Robida 
fit the stirring text. 

It needed courage of a special kind to open a door leading to so many sealed 
chambers. But now that the door swings wide, it is cause for wonder that no 

me, up to this age of old things made new, should ever have thought the attempt 
worth making. Three centuries bave turned the high road once running to it 
into a path untrodden save by scholars intent on wild guesses at what was never 
meant to be guessable. One can easily fancy the old Curé of Meudon chuckling 
at the idea that his giants have, in a strange land and under other skies of which 
he but dimly knew, been rated so high. Mr. Dimitry claims, however, tbat 
Rabelais’s gigantic creations, Grandgousier, Gargantua, and Pantagruel, are 
**good,” and cites for his witness Rabelais himself. In dividing his author 
‘‘ sharply into incident and pbilosophy—throwing out the philosophy altogether "— 
he seems to have found the only key to Rabelais on which learned pundits are 
likely to agree. In all that touches the Giants he has followed the original closely 
—cleansing it, as he goes along, from impurities, yet fairly preserving, through 
al! the chapters quick with marvelous deeds, the rollicking dash of its récit bouffon. 
We note a few departures from the narrative part of the text. One we should 
have been glad to have seen kept,—that old-world jest of the roast-meat seller and 
the hungry perter. Its omission has the look of a lapse of the pen. 

Such other changes as are found are invariably made in the line of morality. 
Take, for instance, Chapter XXVIII. This is a chapter which has always been held 
as chief among the Rabelaisian atrocities. The compiler has put a clean story— 
instead of a foul one—into the mouth of that unmatched rake Panurge, who gives 
an explanation which he does not believe, and grins like an ape over it. This, 
while a gain in purity, does not lose in point. The story is simply retold by mak- 
ing the- innocent gambols of children stand for the lusty games of King Pbara- 
mond’s jaunting party. Something more than graceful recognition of those pro- 
prieties which are holy is shown in substituting a stout staff for doughty Friar 
John's crucifix,in his mighty onslaught on the thieving Bunmakers of Lerne. It 
is certainly curious—given, these material facts which have so long rested ona 
cess-pool—to find a strong and skilled hand turning all intodecency. No easy task 
must it bave been to treat a Master who has, for centuries, only been *‘ trusted with 
a muzzle and enfranchised with a clog.” Yet, through this sustained swing of a 
wonderful narrative, what least shows itself is the idea of a task. A story, poi- 
soned throughout in the original by a vicious philosophy, reads here like a brave 
tale of new-found giants. Rabelais’s giants have now reached a dignity not known 
in their bistory. For the first time, they will find a welcome in American homes. 
They are worthy of it. 


IV. 
TOLSTOI’S SHORT STORIES. 


OF the six short stories by Count Lyof Tolstoi which have been collected under 
the title of the first,+ none, with possibly a single exception, is of recent composi- 
tion. At the age of twenty-three, Count Tolstoi, fascinated by his brotuer’s 


* “ Three Good Giants." Recorded in the Ancient Chronicles of Frangois Com- 
piled from the French by John Dimitry, A. M. Illustrated by Gustave Doré and A. Robida. 
Boston, Ticknor & Co., 1887. 

+** The Invaders” and other stories. By Count Lyof N. Tolstoi. Translated from the Rus- 
sian by Nathan Haskell Dole. T. Y¥. Crowell & Co. 
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account of army life in the Caucasus, left home to serve in the corps of Junkers, or 
non-commissioned officers of the nobility, and at this time, in the wild magnifi- 
cence of those mountain regions, he probably made bis first literary ventures. To 
this date are assigned the two sketches of army life which introduce the volume. 
Of the others, ‘* Polikuschka” was published in a magazine afew years later, while 
the ** Kholstomir” appeared in 1861. It is therefore obviously unfair to compare 
the work of the young count, fuil of the;romantic enthusiasm of his first military 
experience, with that of the melancholy mystic, whose theories of social and 
religious life have attracted so much attention. These early tales, however, if dis- 
playing less power and complexity, bear the impress of true genius, and show a 
development of the imaginative and introspective faculties most unusual in a 
youth fresh from an incomplete university course. But Tolstoi’s genius needs a 
broader field than the brief limits of a sketch affords. A wide-spreading, wind- 
swept steppe is not too wide for this fierce, untamcd Mazeppa. 

His minute analysis of character, and vivid descriptions of trivial events, is 
as fascinating in these earlier productions as in the fruits of his later years. We 
accompany him on his first night march. The crickets and grasshoppers are 
awake in the tall grass. Frogs are croaking. The army crosses a bridge ‘* amid 
acrash of cannon, caissons, military wagons, and commanding officers shouting 
at the top of their voices.” We notice “ the glow of a cigarette, casting a g'eam 
on a reddish mustache; a fur collar; a hand in a chamois skin glove.” We are under 
fire for the first time. ‘‘ When I realized that the enemy were firing at us, every- 
thing that was in the range of my eyes at that moment assumed a new and ma- 
jestic character. The stacked muskets, and the smoke of the bonfires, aud the 
blue sky, and the green gun-carriages, and Nikolai’s sunburned, mustachioed face 
—all this seemed to tell me that the shot which at the instant emerged from the 
smoke, and was fying through space, might be directed straight at my breast.” 
‘In the depths of my soul two voices were speaking with equal distinctness ; one 
said, ‘ Lord, take my soul in peace ;’ the other, ‘I hope I shall not duck my head 
but smile while the ball is coming.’” We grieve honestly over the deaths of the 
brave young ensign and of the guileless Velenchuk. We share his dread of seeing 
the face of the wounded, or standing on the spot marked by the death struggle. Or, 
we ride with him over the lonely steppe in a blinding snow-storm—our yamschuk 
is unreliable, his back is not shaped like that of an honest driver,—we are slowly 
freezing, all trace of the road is lost. Suddenly, the mind reverts to an incident 
of childhood. It is a warm, idle afternoon,—a boy lies musing on a bench in the 
garden. The flies fall heavily, like cherry-stones, on his heated face. Through 
the red-stemmed rose-trees he sees the bright blue mirror of the pond. A woman 
rushes in crying that.a muzhik has fallen into the water ; he sees again the hasten- 
ing of the peasauts, the fruitless efforts to rescue the man ; he longs te jump into 
the pond, but does not. Then the net is drawn in with its shining carp, end 
later, with something terribly still and white. All these things the reader plainly 
sees, and then he returns, with the dreamer, to the blinding storm and the tracl:- 
less waste. 

The sketch most resembling Tolstoi’s later works, in style and subject, is ‘* Poli- 
kusha,” a powerful story of Russiam peasant life, the plot of which turns on the 
conscription of a young peasant and his release by a sad tragedy of the ghastly 
sort in which the author is fond of displaying his ski.l. But entirely unique and 
unlike anything from this pen is the last sketch—‘* Kholstomir, the History of a 
Horse.” Never did piebald gelding find a more faithful and sympathetic histo- 
rian. It might be called a study in equine ethics. The piebald is old. ‘‘ Thereis 
an honorable old age; there isa miserable old age; there is a pitiable old age: there 
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is also an old age that is both honorable and miserable. The old age which the 
piebald gelding had reached was of this latter sort.” He was of great size ; his 
forelegs were crooked at the knees ; his body marked with signs of misfortune and 
abuse. ‘‘ The expresssion of his face was sternly patient, deeply thoughtful and 
expressive of pain.” His ugliness, albeit aristocratic ugliness, for he is of the breed 
of the Orlofs, and has large black eyes, delicate skin and hair, is the more marked 
by contrast with the colts of smooth and shiny skin, black and silken forelock, by 
whom he is surrounded. The description of the horses to whom the hero relates 
his adventures, as they are standing in the field on a summer morning, is a bit of 
pastoral poetry worthy of Virgil or Izaak Waiton. ‘‘ ’Tis the time when the rail- 
bird, running from place to place among the thick reeds, passionately calls his 
mate ; when, also, the cuckoo and the quail sing of love ; and the flowers send to 
each other, on the breeze, their aromatic dust.” The young colts, the yearlings, 
and the handsome, coquettish bay mare, whose mission it is to tease the old horse, 
are frisking about or bending their swan-like, short-shern necks to nibble at the 
blades of grass. ‘‘ One of the older little colts, lifting for the twenty-sixth time 
his rather short and tangled tail, like a plume, gamboled around his dam, who 
calmly picked at the herbage, having evidently had time to sum up her son’s char- 
acter, and only occasionally stopping to look askance at him out of her big black 
eye.” The charming pictures of equine beauty could only have been drawn by a 
lover of fine horses, and as keen in his perceptions as the artist of ‘‘ The Horse 
Fair.” 


MODERN BATTLE FIELDS. 


Tre history of the world’s progress in the nineteeuth century is a promising 
and comprehensive theme, and Mr. Knox brings to the difficult task which he 
undertakes the pen of a ready and popular writer, a mind sufficiently dominated 
by the historic imagination and personal acquaintance with nearly every field 
which he describes. 

Sir Edward Creasy’s ‘‘ Fifteen Decisive Battles,” which book closes with the 
battle of Waterloo, is naturally followed by that of Mr. Knox,* which, taking up 
the thread of events at Waterloo, concludes with the Fall of Khartoum. 

When Napoleon was making kings in the Bonaparte family, Ferdinand VII., 
of Spain, was deposed to give place to Joseph Bonaparte. The South American 
States, loyal to their sovereign, bravely defended his rights, and sent the mes- 
senger who came to announce the change in government back to his home in 
Spain to report that they knew no king but Ferdinand. The Spanish Peninsula 
also refused to acknowledge the French sovereign, and provincial juntas were 
formed, each claiming entire control in Spain and in the American colonies. The 
Spanish-American States wisely concluded that the time was ripe for their 
declaration of independence, and after a long and bloody warfare, in which the 
country was ravaged and plundered, they succeeded in establishing a confedera- 
tion of republics by the victory at Ayacucho, Peru, in 1824. Brazil, a Portuguese 
dependency, received her fleeing king, and, with less difficulty, made herself for- 
ever free from the Spanish yoke. 

From South America to India is a long step around the globe, but the con- 
quest of Burmah by the English justly deserves mention in the story of the world’s 
progress in this century, and while the battle of Prome, in the first Burmese war, 


* “ Decisive Battles Since Waterloo. The Most Important Military Events from 1815 to 1887.” 
By Thomas W. Knox. Imlustrated. G. P, Putnam's Sons, 
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did not at once give the country into the hands of the British, it was the point 
from which the dynasty of Alompra began to deciine. 

For fifteen years preceding 1830, the Mohammedans were connected with all 
warfare of importance on the continent of Europe. In Hellas occurred one of the 
bravest of these encounters. The Greek Hetairists,a secret society, having for 
its object the freeing of their country from Turkish rule, bad enrolled in its 
highest rank, limited to sixteen members, Count Capo d’Istria, private secretary to 
Alexaniler I. of Russia, and, as was secretly believed, the Czar himself, together 
with the Crown Prince of Bavaria and Wurtemburg, the Hospodar of Wallachia, 
and other distinguished personages. For many years this society existed without 
the knowledge of the Turks, and, in the final event to their great dismay. The 
barbarity of the ruling power et length aroused the Greeks, and with the aid of the 
Russian, English, and French allied forces, a battle was fought in the Bay of 
Navarino, in which the Turkish fleet was destroyed with great loss of life, and the 
Turks were forced to abandon Greece. To the ambassador’s request for an inter- 
view, the Sultan made reply: ‘* My positive, absolute, definitive, unchangeable, 
eternal answer is, that the Sublime Porte does not accept any proposition regard- 
ing the Greeks, and will persist in his own will regarding them, even to the last 
day of judgment.” However, the threatened overthrow of the Ottoman Empire by 
the allies at length brought the haughty ruler to submission. 

The attitude of Russia towards the Greeks naturally aroused the hostility of 
the Porte against that nation, and a series of battles, terminating in the siege 
of Silistria, brought about the treaty of Adrianople, in favor of the Russians, 
Following this, the fall of Algiers and capture of Antwerp, in 1832, brings us to 
the familiar events of the Mexican struggle for Texas and the treaty of Guadalupe 
Hidalgo. 

The fertile region of the Punjaub, inhabited by the Sikhs, is the scene 
of the decisive battle of Gujerat, by which a valuable track of land, including 
nearly two hundred thousand square miles, became a part of British India. 
Of equal interest, and more generally familiar, are the stories of Sebastopol and 
Lucknow. 

Of Chinese warfare, comparatively lttle has been known by reason of the 
Celestial Kingdom’s long centuries of exclusiveness. Mr. Knox classes the capture 
of the forts in the Peiuo River and Pekin among important events in the history 
of nations, because by the succeeding treaty of Tien-Tsin the hitherto secluded 
region was practically opened to the rest of the world. The journal of Mr. 
Olyphant, Secretary of Lord Elgin, furnishes the data for the interesting account 
of this achievement. By the treaty of Nankin, in 1843, having been violated by 
the Chinese, Lord Elgin sought in vain an audience with the Governor of Shang- 
hai, and at length determined to force an entrance to the city. Up the river 
Peiho, guarded on either side by mud forts, which were entirely unprotected in 
the rear, but well supplied with cannon on the riverside, sailed the fleet, the first 
hostile ships ever seen on this ‘‘ River of the North.” The Chinese gunners geve 
them a loud greeting, and, owing to the peculiar Chinese habit of hiding in a 
bomb-proof when receiving the enemy’s fire, the engagement was a long one, but, 
to the great surprise of the natives, who supposed that fighting must be confined 
to the fortified portion of the fort, the invaders entered from the rear, The poor 
Chinamen fled with such haste that they could not be overtaken, and soun not one 
was to be seen. A wholesome terror of the bright British sabres overwhelmed 
those who attempted resistance. The forts were all captured, and the following 
announcement appeared in the Pekin Gazette, concerning Tan, the Imperial Com- 
missioner, to whom the task of driving out the barbarians had been committed : 
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‘* Whereas, Tan-Tin-Siang, already degraded from the office of Governor-General 
of Chih-Li, has been found not guilty of cowardice and desertion, but in that his 
operations were without plan or resource, his offense is not the less without excuse. 
Let him be banished to the frontier [confines of Siberia), there to redeem his guilt 
by his exertions.” 

The author has chosen for the representative battles of our civil war the 
engagement of the Monitor and Merrimac, battles of Gettysburg and of Five 
Points, and Lee’s surrender. Sedan, Khiva, and Plevna, in the decade of 1870, 
are followed by the history of the Russian overthrow of the Tekke Turcomans in 
their fortified town of Geog Tepe, and the end of their barbarous alamans on the 
defenseless Persians, 

Each of the twenty-five battles is so amply illustrated by maps, sketches of 
fortifications, and battle plans, that the lover of military tactics will find the book 
an interesting study. 


VI. 
A SOCIALISTIC ROMANCE. 


I» ** Marzio’s Crucifix” * one hardly knows which most toadmire, the creative 
talent which finds expression in the delineation of characters so true to life as the 
artist chisseler Marzio and his family, or the dramatic genius which glows in 
every page of the book. Marzio is a socialist at heart though an inimitable 
worker 1n silver, and a trueartist. He is thoroughly imbued with anarchical prin- 
ciples, though he bas made a fortune out of the Church which he would willingly 
annihilate. Moreover, be is a domestic tryant, and remains so till the close of the 
story ; but this feature of the man is brought out mainly through the manner in 
which he finds his purposes crossed and thwarted through the influence of a 
brother, a priest, who is the means of bringing him a succession of lucrative 
orders, but, of course, discountenances his revolutionary principles. A wife and 
Caughter, and a young man in love with the latter, constitute the principal per- 
sonages, and the plot of the story extends over less than two days. It will be 
hard for any one to begin this book without finishing it at a sitting. The ways of 
a middle class Roman household are drawn to the life. The scene is constantly 
shifting, and tue reader is kept on the qui-vive for some denouement or other which 
never happens. The mere plan of the story is slight, but it is woven together 
with consummate art. As it touches frequently upon socialistic questions it has an 
iuterest aside from its effect as a mere story, and we cannot forbear making one 
quotation from a conversation between the priest and his friend the Cardinal, in 
which the Cardinal thus expresses himself—prophetically as many may think : 
‘** Your brother represents an idea, which is a sul version of all social principle. 
It is an idea which must spread because there is an enormous number of depraved 
men in the world who have a very great interest in the destruction of law. The 
watchword of that party will always be ‘there is no God,’ because God is order 
and they desire disorder. They will, it is true, always be a minority because the 
greater part of mankind are determined that order shall not be destroyed. But 
those fellows will fight to the death, because they know that in that battle there 
will be no quarter for the vanquished. It will be a mighty struggle, and will last 
long, but it will be decisive, and will perhaps never be revived when it is once 
over. Meén will kill each other wherever they meet, during months and years, 
before the end comes, for all men who say that there is a God in Heaven will be 
upon the one side, and all those who say there is no God will be upon the other.” 


* “ Marzio’s Crucifix." By F. Marion Crawford. Macmillan & Co. 
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‘* May we not be alive to see anything so dreadful!” exclaimed Don Paolo 
devoutly. 

**No, you and I shall not see it. But those little children who are playing 
with chestnuts down there in the court—they will see it. The world is uneasy 
and drends the very name of war, lest war should become universal if it once 
breaks out. Tell your brother that.” 


VIL. 
AN OCTOGENARIAN WOOER. 


In ‘* Bledisloe™* there is the impress of strong native talent dealing with a wel! 
worn subject in somewhat ’prentice fashion. A sporting English country rector 
overhead in debt sees a way out of trouble by marrying off his oldest daughter to 
an octogenarian nabob. A young me of mixed aristocratic and plebeian 
descent, and with seme objectionable tamily antecedents, but noble in bearing and 
in purpose, has awakened a glimmer of love in *he lady’s breast, and naturally 
feels decidedly blue at the prospect of the marriage. The young lady believes it 
to be her duty to go to martyrdom for the sake of her father, whose debts the aged 
Croesus is to assume immediately after the marriage ceremony. Around this cen 
tral romance the author weaves a readable little story, designed to bring out some 
of the special features of country life in England. The scene is laid on the banks 
of the Severn, near Gloucester. <A peculiarity of the incoming tide as it meets the 
swift downward current of the river at that part of its course isa rapid and turbu- 
lent rising of the level of the water, advantage of which is taken by vessels desiring 
to get in or out of the port of Gloucester. This peculiarity is designated ‘* The Bore,” 
and plays an interesting part in the story. Two young American ladies appear 
at Bledisloe as inheritors of an ancient estate of moderate value, and are drawn 
into the plot as spectators. The reader looks into the pictures of English life with 
the eyes of these fair damsels, and the impressions likely to be produced under such 
circumstances are, we think, fairly described. We find the customary bevy of 
healthful English girls, and of young men who can ride across country, but one of 
the American girls astonishes them all by her skill and daring on horseback, while 
she also captures the heart of a crusty woman-hating bachelor cousin who ‘* hates 
Americans.” 

A great deal of the book is taken up with minor incidents and description, and 
must be voted commonplace, but there are indications of power in the sketches of 
the principal characters, particularly that of the aristocratic, selfish, easy going 
rector, and the ancient party who aspires to carry off the fairprize. The two men 
most interested meet, and the younger one begins to speak his mind, but the old 
gentleman is his match at an argument. ‘* A man who has lived his life” began 
Irwine, ‘‘ can afford to be indulgent to such an appeal as I now have to make 

“ Nay ! that argument will not stand,” smiled Sir Ralph. ‘* Life is never lived 
until the final hour 1s come. Life grows dearer as its sands run out; because I am | 
fourscore years | cannot afford to spare a single hour of happiness to you who own } 
youth, genius, and success, with a physique the very gods might envy.” j 

The author does not indiscriminately denounce disparity of age in wedlock. i 
‘* The man of sixty, whose clean soul bas lived in God's sight with child-like desire ' 
to grow near to heaven, is a younger, fitter companion for a maiden than a blasé ; 
youth of twenty.” Unfortunately our octogenarian had drifted far beyond sixty, 7 


*“* Bledisloe; or, Aunt Pen’s American Nieces.”’ An international story. By Ada M. Trot- 
ter. Cupples & Hurd, 
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and was never suspected of any child-like desire to grow near to heaven, but be was 
the most cool and considerate of wooers, and how near he came to being a winner 
the tale itself must say. 


VIII. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


AMONG men of letters, educators, and readers of general literature there is an 
increasing demand for books on special subjects, which shall be as far removed 
from the tedious prolixity of the cyclopeedia as from the realms of fiction. 
Between Miss Muhibach’s portrayal of Napoleon, for imstance, and the minute 
analysis of his life by Hazlitt or Scott, there is place for a brief biography, giving 
in concise form the important events of }is life, yet pleasantly colored by the 
imagination of a master of literature. The busy man has no time to spend in 
reading the larger work ; the other does not contain the facts for which he seeks. 

Such brief standard biographies the Rev. E. E. Hale supplies in “ Lights of 
Two Centuries ;"* and while the author claims to bave wrought for those interested 
in educational work. his book will be found of service to any worker in the field of 
literature, art, or science, as well as of interest to the general reader. 

The biographies are arranged under the general divisions of artists and sculp- 
tors, prose writers, composers, poets, and inventors, and the namws selected, 
usually ten under each headiug, are intended to include the master misds in each 
department. The fairness of omitting the names of Lamb and Addison from the 
list of master prose writers may be questioned. Lovers of art will agree that the 
selection of Watteau, Hogarth, Reynoids, Canova, Thorwaldsden, Turner, Ingres, 
Barye, Millet, and Bastien-Lepage, fairly represents the school of great ar*ists 
and sculptors. Mr. Hale justly says: ‘‘ Many of the workers whose objects have 
been the enlightenment and happiness of the human race have been so bound 
together in their labors that they bave, in a measure, ceased to exist as individuals.” 
And, * If in these pages the reader fails to find the name of some favorite writer, 
composer, artist, or inventor, let him feel sure that the omission was made with 
reluctance on the part of the editors of this book.” 


In this age of profuse Shakespearian literature it seems strange tosay that Mrs. 
O'Connor's book? fills a ** long felt want;” yet this is exactly what may be said of 
it. It isa compact, thorough, and handy compilation, a condensation of the expen- 
sive and rare indices and concordances which bave previously been published. It 
will prove a great convenience to the casual reader of Shakespeare, and schools will 
find it the best book of reference that has appeared for some time. 


In the October number of Taz Review, Mr. Allen Thorndike Rice, contrast- 
ing the recent progress of the United States with the progress of Great Britain 
during the Victorian era. said : ‘‘ In the arts of typography and illustration we 
are far abead of the United Kingdom.” The truth of his remark is exemplified by 
a work recently published by the J. B. Lippincott Company.? Six etchings of re- 
markable power, and most beautifully reproduced, illustrate the text of an essay 


* “ Lights of Two Centuries.’ Edited by Rev. E. E. Hale. Illustrated with fifty portraits 
A. 3. Barnes & Co. 


t An Index to the Works of Shakspere."" By Evangeline M O'Connor. D. Appleton & 


¢* Faust: The Legend and the Poem.”” By William 3. Walsh, with etchings by Hermann 
Faber. J.B Lippincott Company. 
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on the origin and development of the Faust legends, poems, and plays. More then 
two thousand seven hundred and thirteen books, pamphlets, musical compositions, 
and plastic and pictorial illustrations, dealing with the legend of Faust have been 
printed in Europe ; but rone of them equal in beauty of typography and illustra 
tion the volume under review. Asa holiday gift this book is unrivaled by any- 
thing yet presented to our notice. 


Miss Hapgood’s translation of ‘* Les Miserables” * has the merit of close fidelity 
to the original without being too slavishly literal. The reader receives an excelleut 
impress of the peculiar and bracing style of the author. The publishers are to be 
commended for producing this remarkable work in one volume at a low price. 
To accomplish this a very light and thin paper is use., but the type is new and 
clear, and the work will receive a wide welcome. 


Bridge accidents are so often happening that any judicious explanation of the 
cause and cure must be regarded us timely. Mr. Vose is a highly competent au- 
thority and has had extensive experience in bridge construction. Town authorities 
and others who contemplate building highway bridges will do well to consult his 
short treatise on Bridge Disasters+ before committing themselves to a contract. 
Mr. Vose states that during the past ten years over two hundred railroad bridges 
in the United States have broken down, and he argues that the present system and 
methods of inspection are very little better than a farce. With regard to highway 
bridges matters are still worse. For all this there is a simple remedy in building 
bridges properly, with good material, on safe calculations as to strength, and 
under impartial and competent inspection. 


There is a quaintness and sadness about Mr. Bunner's ‘‘ Story of a New York 
House,”} which takes strong bold of the reader. This is not a novel, but a page 
of local history. The names may be invented, but the facts are as here narrated. 
From 1807 to 1875, or thereabouts, New York bas made mighty progress, but in- 
dividuals and families grow old and pass away, and this is the one unvarying 
round men call jife. Vanitas vanitatum is the moral of this melancholy tale, but 
the book is a poem and a study. 


To write a novel which shall find its herves and heroines in a matter-of-fact 
community of country farmers in New York State is, one would think, a ti ying 
task. The author of **Seth’s Brother’s Wife”$ has produced a story of u 1equal merit, 
but succeeds in holding the attention of the reader, partly by reason of the very 
homeliness of the material selected for his work. Few things can be less attract- 
ive or romantic-looking than a neglected and impoverished American farmhouse 
and its surroundings, and the lean, hard-featured people living and moving about 
it. The story starts from such a place. A great deal of it is written in what pur- 
ports to be the dialect of the northern part of the State, and as the plot advances 
it is easy for any one who has mingled amongst farm folk in this latitude to recog- 


* “Les Miserables.” By Victor Hngo. Translated from the French by Isabel F. Hapgoode ‘ 
lvol. T. Y. Crowell & Co. } 
+ ** Bridge Accidents in America, The Cause and the Remedy.”’ By George L. Vose. Lee & 5 < 
Shepard. 
¢* The Story of a New York House.” By H.C. Bunner. Illustrated by A. B. Frost. ' 
Charles Scribner's Sons. 
§ * Seth's Brother's Wife.” A study of life in the greater New York. By Harold Frederic. 
Charles Scribner's Sons 
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nize familiar people and scenes. The fidelity 6f the artist to nature is perhaps 
the principal charm of this book. The old homestead with its shaky barns and 
lean cattle, the soil-stained, lanky hired man, the maiden aunt, the dull round of 
drudgery are drawn to the life. The gradual decay of a once thrifty and prosper- 
ous family and its upbuilding again through the ambition of a scion of the house 
are skillfully described. The youngest sou is liberated from the distasteful plow, 
and becomes a jourvalist and editor, and here again there are some strong and 
faithful touches which appeal feelingly to all those who have gone through similar 
experiences, A sentimental attachment springs up between this youth and his more 
matured sister-in-law, but a more healthy love saves him not only from scandal, 
but from the suspicion of a fearful crime which flings its shadow across his path. 
There are pieces cf true character sketching and the outline of the plot is strong, 
but the details we think are rather feebly drawn. One sees too clearly from the 
first just how matters will work out. There is an evident overhaste in the com- 
position. With more time and thought the author would have produced a greater 
novel. 


Mr. James Baldwin has been very skillful in his attempt to weave into a con- 
nected story for the young some of the cold Greek myths, as a prelude to the read- 
ing of Homer and otber classic productions, either in the original or in tranus- 
lations. 

** A Story of the Goiden Age” * begins with a glimpse at sea-girt Ithaca, the 
home of King Laertes, and we are soon intro ‘uced to the boy Odysseus and his 
tutor, and to the details of their journey to the balls of old Autolycus, and the 
series of adventures following. 


Short, crisp chapters, throwing some light on the boyhood of famous authors 
is what we find in Mr. Rideing’s book.+ The sketches will prove both entertain- 
ing and stimulative to lads of average mold, but we are bound to say that in 
every case the facts collected together are few. There is no claim tothe term 
biographical. Most of the eighteen authors selected are Americans, the excep- 
tions being Gladstone, Boyesen, and James Payn. 


One of the brightest novels of the season is entitled ‘‘ Paradise,”+ by Lloyd 8. 
Bryce. It is written ina bright and sprightly style, and in such faultless lan- 
guage that it reminds one of the ablest masters of French fiction—the literary 
touch is so firm and yet so dainty, the style so pt re and sparkling ; the plot so sim- 
ple, yet always of such absorbing interest ; the dialogue so crisp and natural, while 
the delicate sarcasm and refined humor that characterize every chapter are seen to 
be merely the glistening of the weapon of an earnest morcl purpose. The author 
bas taken for the theme of bis story the socia] anc moral confusion wrought by 
our conflicting and loosely-drawn laws of divorce, by which either stupidity or 
riminality—the fool or the knave—may have the marriage obligations dissolved 
by law with or without adequate cause. General Bryce is to be congratulated on 
bis first story, which bas so many and such varied merits that it may be re- 
garded as the sure prophecy of a most successful career in literature. 


* A Story of the Golden Age.” By James Baldwin. Illustrated by Howard Pyle. Chas, 


Scribner's Sons, 
+ The Boyhoc? of Living Authors.” By Wm. H. Rideing. T. Y. Crowell & Co. 
Paradise.” By Lloyd 5. Bryce. Funk & Wagnalls. 
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as of the Christian Church. With maps. George Park Fisher, D.D., 


The Story of the Psalms. Henry Van Dyke, D.D. 
Guatemala : The Land of the Quetzal. A Sketch. William T. Brigham, A.M. 


Seth’s Brother’s Wife. A study of life in the greater New York. Harold 
Frederic. 


A Story of the Golden Age. James Baldwin. Dlustrated by Howard Pyle. 


Sermons for Children, including the Beatitudes and the Faithful Servant. 
Preached in Westminster Abbey. Arthur Penrhyn Stanley, D.D. 


Fifteen Years in the Chapel of Yale College, 1871-1886. Noah Porter. 
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The Deserted Village, by Oliver Goldsmith. With etchings by M. M. Taylor. 
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hs ees Boy and other Tales out of Fairy Land. S. Weir Mitchell, M.D., 


re ~ Legend and the Poem. With etchings by Herman Faber. William 
5S. Walsh. 
T. Y. Crowell & Co. 


Les Misérables. Victor Hugo. Translated from the French by Isabel F. 
Hapgood. 


The Babyhood of Living Authors. Wiiliam H. Rideing. 
Burnbam Breaker. Homer Greene. 
E. Glaeser. 
The Social Question in the Light of History and the Word of Truth. Rev. 
John H. Oerter, D.D. 
Chas. L. Webster & Co. 
Reminiscences of Winfield Scott Hancock. By his Wife. 
The Genesis of the Civil War. The Story of Sumter, 1860-61. Samuel 
Wylie Crawford, Brevet Major-General, U. 8. A. 
Lee & Shepard. 
The Life and Times of Wendell Phillips. George Lowell Austin. New edition. 
Human Life in Shakespeare. Henry Giles. With introduction by John Boyle 
O'Reilly. 
Perseverance Island ; or, the Robinson Crusoe of the Nineteenth Century. 
Douglas Frazer. Illustrated. New edition. 
Ge + or Danton in the French Revolution. A Study. Lawrence Gron- 
und, 
D. Appleton & Co. 
An Index to the Works of Shakespere. Evangeline M. O'Connor. 


Theodore Sutro. 


The Sutro Tunnel Company, and the Sutro Tunnel. Report to the stock- 
holders. 


The Century Co. 


I. The New Day. A Poem in Songs and Sonnets. II. The Celestial Passion. 
Ill. Lyrics. Richard Watson Gilder. 


L. C. Baker. 
The Fire of God’s Angel, or Light from the Old Testament upon the New 
Testament Teaching concerning Future Punishment. L. C. Baker. 
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J. Thompson Gill. 
Within and Without. A philosophical, lego-ethical, and religious romance, 

in four parts. 


Woman's Temperance Publication Association. 
Childhood ; its Care and Culture. Mary Allen West. 


A. S. Barnes & Co. 
An Outline of Anglo-Saxon Grammar, from the Appendix of Harrison & Bas- 
kerville’s Anglo-Saxon Dictionary. W. M. Baskerville. 


Macmillan & Co. 
Marzio’s Crucifix. F. Marion Crawford. 


Cupples & Hurd. 
Thoughts. Second Series. Ivan Panin. 
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Trotter. 
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Funk & Wagnalls. 
The Science of Politics. Walter Thomas Mills. 


Thomas Whittaker. 
Morality. Rvbert B. Fairbairn D.D., LL. D. 
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Memories of the Men Who Saved the E. B. Washburne, 693. 
Union, Donn Piatt, 333. Parish Problems, Edited by W. Glad- 

My Confession, Count Tolstoi, 334 den, 604 

Solar Ueat, Gravite tion, and Sun | Three Good Giants, J. Dimitry. 695. 
Spots, J. H. Kedzie, 335. The Invaders, Count Tolstoi, 6Y6. 

Te bite hikoff’s Journey vs, N. V. Gogol, Decisive Battles since Waterioo, 7. W. 
337. | Knox, 698, 

Conventional Cant, Sidney Whitman, | Marzio’s Crucifix, F. M. Crawford, 
33 5. TOU 

Years of Experience, G. B. Kirby, 339 Biedisloe, A. M. Trotter, 701. 

Mora! Philosophy, A. P. Peabody. 340. | Lights of Two Centuries, E. E. Hale, 

Talks with Socrates About Life, 341. | 702 

Some Problems of Philosophy, A. Inde x to Shakspere, E. M. O’Connor, 
Alexander, 341. 


Pharaohs of the Bondage ad the Faust. W. 8. Walsh, 702. 
Exodus, C. 8. Robins mm, 34 


Be Les Miserables, V. Hugo, 703. 
Volcauo Under the City, 342 Bridge Accidents, G. L. Vose, 703. 
Ancient Cities of the New World, Story of a New York House, H. C. 
Désiré Che rn ay, 158. Bunner, 703. 
Life of Leo Thirteenth, B. O'Reilly, Seth’s Brother’s Wife, H. Frederic, 
4160. 703. 
China, J. H. Wilson, 462. Story of the Golden Age, J. Baldwin, 
Pleasures of Life, J. Lubbock, 464. FO4. 
Electric Motor, T. C. Martin and J. Boyhood of Living Authors, W. H. 
Weizler, 465. Rideing, 704. 
Huguenots and Henry of Navarre, H. Paradise, L. S. Bryce, 704. 
M. Baird, 466. Dahomey, King of, #55. 
Word Studies in the New Testament, | Daughters Wh at Shall we do With 
M. R. Vincent, 467. Our, 26. 
Around tbe World on a Bicycie, T. Davis, JEFFERSON. John C. Calhoun, 
Stevens, 468. 246, 
Red Spider, S. B. —— 469. Decline and Fall of the Press, 33. 
Thraldom, J. Sturgis. 469. | Defects in Our Political and S.cial In- 


stitutions, 345. 
Delusions About Wall Street, 410. 


Select Poems, A. C. ‘Swinburne, 469. 
My Lodger’s Legacy, R. W. Hume, 


170. Democratic Party Cutlook, The, 267. 
Agatha and the Shadow, 470. DICKERSON, WuiLlLIaM TINGLE. A 
Beecher Memorial, E. W. Bok, 471. Posthumous Letter by Gov. Wise, 
History of Modern Philosopby, K. 456. 

Fischer, 576. Diplomacy, Blundering American, 31: 
sy ‘tion to Psychological Theory, | Dissent in England, 645. 

R. Bowne, 577. DONNELLY, Ie@natius, The Shake- 

Psy anleny, J. McCosh, 578 speare Myth. Part II., 46. 
Kant’s Ethics, N. Porter, 579. Dounelly, Ignatius, Criticism of, 555. 
What to Do? Count Tolstoi, 579. Dorsey, STEPHEN W. Land Stealing 
American Literature, E. P. Whipple,| in New Mexico, 397. 

580. Drama, The Sister of, 100. 
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INDEX. TO9 

Eaton, DoRMAN B. Grover Cleveland. ,JuL1ian, GrorGe W. Land-Stealing 
Possible Presidents, 644. | in New Mexico, 17, 684. 

Elections, Proposed Bill to Reform, 435. KELLER, W. T. 8. General Pope and 


Elections, Amendment to Law of, 570. the Public Schools, 214. 
Electoral Reform, 435, 576, 685. KIRKE, EDMUND. Old Times on the 
Emerson, Morley on, 102. Western Reserve, 162. See also Gax- 
England, The Queen of, 120 ; Dissent FIELD. 
in, 645. | Know-Nothingism, The New and the 
English and American Progress Cun-| Old, 192. Letter from Governor 
trasted, 435. Wise, 456. 
English Taxation in America, 563. Labor, The New Party, 1. 


English Women as a Political Force, 81. | Land-Stealing in New Mexico, 17, 397, 
Evans, E. P. Authorship of the Gla-| 684. 
cial Theory. 94. | Last Word to Robert G. Ingersoll, 616, 
Fie_p, HENRY M. Letter toCol. Robert | LEAVITT, SAMUEL. The Coming Pro- 
G. Ingersoll, 128; Last Word to} ducers’ Party, 209. 


Robert G. Ingersoll, 616. Lee, YAN PHov. Why I am not a 
Field, Henry M., Open Letter to, 324. Heathen, 306, 
Field, Henry M., A Reply to, 473. Letters to Prominent Persons. No. 6, 
Finance. A Monetary Whim Exploded,| Part II. To Hon. James Russell Low- 
454. ell, 46. 
Fractional Currency, Plea for, 574. | Locke, Davip R. High License No 
Free Religiomst, Why | am a,8; Why | Remedy, 291. 
I am nota, 378. | Lowell, James Russell, To. Part IL, 


FrotaincuaM, O. B. Why Iam a) 46. 
Free Reiigionist, 8. SCRIMAN. A Plea 


Future American, The, 286. for the Pagan Heathen, 324. 
GaNnneETT, A. M. Morley on Emerson, | MaGnus, JULIAN. Wanted: A Repre- 
102. Sentative Theatre, 568, 


GARFIELD, JAMES A. My Personal | Man? Are the Lower Animals Approach- 
Finances, 40 ing, 516. 

GeEorGe, Henry. The New Party, 1. | March to the Sea, Sherman’s, 235. 

GipBons, JAMES, Cardinal. Some De- | McGLynn, Epwarp. The New Know- 
fects in Qur Political and Social In-| Nothingism and the Olid, 192. 
stitutions, 345. Meenan, THomas F. Irish Aid in the 

Gibbons, James, Cardinal, Mistakes American Revolution, 319. English 
of, 570. Taxation in America, 563. 

Glacial Theory, Authorship of the, 94. | Morley on Emerson, 102. 

GLADSTONE, W. E. Universitas Homi- | My Friend the King, 355. 
num, 589, National Debt, Payment of, 180. 

Government, Claims Against the, 206. National Digestion, Our, 688, 

Grant, U.S. See WELLEs. National Guard, The, 276. 

HaMILTon, Gat. A Chestnut Bur,| NeELson, GeorGE. National Plague- 
539. Spots, 687. 

Health Insurance, 187. New Mexico, Land-Stealing in, 17, 397. 

Heathen, A Plea for the Pagan, 324 ; | Nihilism, Criticism of, 545. 
Why am I a, 169; Why I am not) No American Siberia, 326. 


a, 306, NoBLE, Epmunp. No American Si- 
Hill, David B. Possible Presidents, 385. | _beria, 326. 
History, Unity of, 589. | Norton, CHARLES LEDYARD. Presi- 
HvuTcHInson, Woops. Health Insur-| dential Hand Shaking, 686. 

ance, 187. | Old Times on the Western Reserve, 162. 
Ingersoll, Letter to Col. Robert G.,| OsporNE, DurFFIreELp. Irish Aid in the 

128 ; Last Word to, 616. | American Revolution, 97. 


INGERSOLL, RoBerrG. The Agnostic) OSwaLp, Fenix L. Summer Refriger- 
Side, 473. | ation, 261; The Coming Civilization, 
Institutions, Some Defects in Our Politi-| 657. 
cal and Sociak, 345. PARKER, JOSEPH. Dissent in England, 
Insurance, Heaitn, 187. | 645, 
{ntelligence, Possibilities of Animal, Parkes, WILLIAM Harwar. Reply 


516. to Gen. Beauregard, 573. 
Inter-State Railway Solvent, The, 86. Party, The New, 1. 
Ireland and the Victorian Era, 664. | Party, The Democratic, Outlook, 267. 
isn Aid in the American Revolution, | Party, The Coming Producers’, 209. 
97, 319. | Payment of the National Debt, 180. 
Irving, Coquelin-, 158. Penal Colony, An American, 212. No 


Johnson, Audrew. See WELLES. Penal Colony, 326. 
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Potersbure, Battle of, Part I., 367; Part! Shakespeare, —— in Epitaph, 
II., 506, | 426,555. Cipher in Plays, 46, 55 

A. Claims against | | Simplicity, Primitive, 545, 
the Government. 206. Sister of the Drama, The, 100. 

Pratt, A. SANDERS. Payment of the | Social Institutions. Some Defects in 
National Debt, 180, Our Political and Social Institutions, 

Plea for the Pagan Heathen, 324. 345. 

Political Institutions, Some Defects in | Speculation. Delusions About Walk 
Our Political and Social Institutions, Street, 410. 


845. | State Interference, 109. 

Pope, Gen., and the Public Schools, | ‘* State Sovereignty Heresy, The, 456. 
214, | Stimulanis, Sedentary Men and, 146. 
PorTeER, Davip D. Letter to Gen. | Stock Speculation, Delusions About 
Sherman, 553. Wall Street, 410. 


Possible Presidents: James G. Blaine, | SULLIVAN, ALEXANDER. Ireland and 
221 ; Dav - B. Hill, 385 ; Jobn Sher- the Victorian Era, 664. 
man, 524 ; Grover Cleveland, 629. | Summer Refrigeration 261. 
Possibilities of Anima! Intelligence, 516. | Sumner, Charles. See Wi ELLES 
Pratt, S. G. The Sister of the Drama, | SuMNER, W. G. State Interference, 109. 


100. Taxation, English, in America, 563. 
Presidents. See Possible Presidents. Theatre, Wanted: A Representative, 
Presidential Hand-Shaking, 686, 568. 

Press, Decline and Fall of, 33. Those Wonderful Ciphers, 555. 
Primacy, The Race for the, 435. United States. See America. 

P-oducers’ Party, The Coming, 209, Victorian Era, Progress of America 
Progress, American. during Fifty Years, during, 435 ; Ireland and the, 664. 

445. Vikings, Ships of, 573. 

Public Opinion, The Court of, 103. Vinton, ARTHUR Du DLEY. Those Won- 
Public Schools, Gen. Pope and the, derful Ciphers, 555. 

214. War Letters, Admiral Porter to Gen. 
Public Schools, No Sectarian, 688. Sherman, 553. 

Queen of England, The, 120. Wasson, JamMES B. Duty of the 
Quin, JEREMIAH. No Sectarian Public Leaders of Christian Thought, 689. 

Schoo!s, 688. Watson, J. W. My Friend the King, 
Railway, the Inter-State, Solvent, 86. 355. 

RepPATH, JAMES. Electoral Reform, | WATTERSON, HENRY. The Democratic 

435, Party Outlook, 267. 

Refrigeration, Summer, 261. WELcH, Jonn C. The Inter-State Rail- 
Revolution, Irish Aid in the American, way Solvent, 86. 
97, B19. WeEtLes, Gipeon. Johnson, Grant, 


tice, ALLEN THCRNDIKE  Introduc- Seward, Sumner, 69. 
tion to Possible Presidents, 221 ; The | Western Reserve, Old Times on, 162. 


Race for the Primacy. 435. WINTHROP, DANIEL. Animal Intelli- 
Rocers, Henry. A Monetary Whim gence Illustrated, 690. 
Exploded, 454. Wuipp.e, C. K. Churcbmen and Re- 


Scuuster, E. What Shall We Do formers, 692. 
With Our Daughters, 326. Why Lain a Free Religionist, 8. 

Screecs, Wm. L. Blundering Amer-| Why I am not a Free Religionist, 378. 
ican Diplomacy, 313; The ‘ State| Why am I a Heathen ? 169. 
Sovereignty” Heresy, 456. Why I am not a Heathen, 306. 

SearRLte, W. S. Sedentary Men and| What shall we do with our Daughters f 


Stimulants, 146. B26. 
Sedentary Men end Stimulants, 146. Windle, C. F. A., Criticism of, 555. 
Service of Love, A, 276. Wise, Henry ie Posthumous Letter 
Seward, W. H. See WELLES. of, 456. 


Sherman, John. Possible Presidents, | Women, English, as a Political Force, 
524. Sl. 

Sherman, W.T. Letter from Admiral Wonce Cutn Foo. Why am Ia Heath- 
Porter, 553. en ? 169. 

Sherman’s March to the Sea, 23% Yachts, Old, and New, 573. 

Shakespeare-Bacon acc, 46, Yan Puovu Lee Why I am not a 


422, 426, 555, 603. y Heathen, 306. 
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15 


NEW POETRY, FICTION, BIOCRAPHY, HUMOR, ETC. 


A new volume in Frederich A. Stokes 


successful new series of American verse. 


THISTLE-DRIFT. 


By Joun Vance Curney. 


& Brother's 


A volume of Mr. Cheney's verses, many of which have | 


attracted well-neiitei praise in connection with their 


appearance in Zhe Century and others of our most prom- 
inent periodicals. 
Elzevir 16mo, printed fron new plates on very fine, laid 


paper. Delightful in size and bindings. Cloth, $1.00. 
Parchment-paper, $1.90. 
(For full descriptions of bindings, send for new cata- 


logue ) 


Uniform with * Point Lace and Diamonds,” ** Cap and 
Bells,’ and ** Madrigals and Catches.” 


" One of the most delight/ul bits of 
son.” — Boston TRAVELLER. 
SENORA VILLENA AND CRAY: 


AN OLD-HAVEN ROMANCE, 


JSiction of the sea- 


MARION Wicox, author of * Real People.” 

Mr. Wilcox has accomplished more important work in 
which his first efforts gained for him the praise of 
His sketches 


a field in 
the highest literary anthorities of America. 


of Spanish-American life are wonderfully attractive and 


12mo, gilt top, $1.50 
Clara Erskine Clement's Painting,’ Scudpiure,’ 
and” Architecture,’ all in one 


HISTORY OF ART, 


ata moderate price. 


original. 


Thick Svo, wine colored vellum cloth, gilt top, neat 
jettering in gold on side and back, $4.00. Half calf, gilt 
top, $7.50. 

“kew modern writers have made so many and so 


raluable contributions to art literature as has Clara 
E ne Clement’ —Boston COMMON WEALTH, 
important new volumes in the s ries of 
MANUALS OF CAMES. 
I.—Pole on Whist. 
In every respect the best edition made. 


11.—The Game of Euchre. 


4 we 


By Joun W. author of * Draw Poker.’ 

Each of the foregoing is a 16mo, well printed, from new 
electroty pe | lates, on fine laid paper 

Boards, separate design for each cover in bright coloring, 
with appropriate subject. Each volume, 5) cents 

Two new volumes in the successful sertes of 


LIVES OF THE PRESIDENTS. 
By O, Stopparp. 
I --James Madison. James Monroe, and John 
Quincy Adams. 
Il —Andrew Jackson and Martin Van Buren. 
This five volumes, and 


mportant series how comprises 


will be completed in about ten 
Each volume 12mo, from new type, on good paper, with 
istrations. 
Sound uniformly in red cloth, with attractive design in 


wk and gold on covers, shewing portraits of Washing- 


Lineoin. Grant, and Garfield. Each volume, $1.25. 


At all book-stores or will be sent to any addr 
Mention NortH AMERICAN REVIEW. 
For full particulars. send for new FREE cataloque. 


tised prece. 


The ComMERCIAL-GazeTTE says: The 
grouping of * The Good Things of Life’ in a holiday 
book has guite naturally come to be an annual matter. 
and much is the refined merriment and enjoyment 
scattered thereby, It is a brilliant combination of the 
| best witty conceits of America.” 


THE COOD THINCS OF LIFE, 
FOURTH SERIES. 


Equals or surpasses any of the previous 


Now ready. 
volumes in this successful and rapidly selling series, 

Fach series is in one volume, oblong quarto, with highly 
in 


color and 


ornamental and humorous design on cover 


gold Cloth, beveled boards, gilt edges. F- 


A great advance upon any previous ect on of 

American Etchings. 

| REPRESENTATIVE ETCHINGS. 

| By Artists ef To-day in America 

| the plat: 
lection, and the list of etchers includes several most im- 


have been etched especially for tie col- 


portant artists whose work has not appeared in the 
former collections. 
RipLey 
rreneeck, author of “ Etching in America,’ ete. 


Text, including an important new essay, by 


Size of page, 17 x 12 inches. 
| 
| 
| Freperiex 8, Cuvren, 

Rovert F, Buu, 


List of Etchers and Titles of Plates: 


The Return of the Wanderer 

A Macaroni of the N\'11lth 
Century. 

Ideal Head 

A Winter's Day, Windsor, N. S. 

Desdemona. 

Honeysuckle. 

Madison Square, New Vork. 

A Good Story. 

Souvenir of 
Gerome 


W Old Mill Near Newport, R. J. 
I.—VELLUM PROOFS, Limited to five Copies, Signed 


James 8. Kine, 
STEPHEN PaRRisn, 

| Herman N. HyNeMAN, 
Freprrick W. Freer, 
Frank M. Greeory, 
STEPHEN Ferns, 
James J. CALAHAN, 


After 


Catro. 


MUIELATZ, 


and Numbered. Remarque proos/s on vellum, accom- 
panied hy proofs on Japan paper 
Price per copy, $100.00 
IL.—SATIN PROOFS, Limited to Fifteen Copies, 
Signed and Numbered. /ree/s on Satin 
Price per copy, $5000 
1il.—JAPAN PROOFS, Limited to 100 Copies, Signed 
and Nambered. /roe/s on Japan paper 
Price per copy, . 
All etchings contained in the above copies are Remargt k 


Proors, 

All styles of the Artist-Proof editions are inclosed in 
handsome portfolios of vellum with leather backs, All 
have ornamentation on side in color and gold and are tied 
with silk 

IV 


Regular impressions on etching-paper. Bound in 


olive-green cloth, with rich cover ornamentation, repre- 

} senting Mr. Parrish’s etching. Limited to 500 copies. 
nach, $12.50 
Same in black portfolio, with leather back. Limited to 


Each copy of each edition is signed and numbered. 
These prices are subject to further advance. 


ess, at publishers’ expense, on receipt of adver- 


Contains descriptions of many beauti- 


ful HOLIDAY PUBLICATIONS, CALENDARS, ETCHINGS, Etc. Mention NORTH AMERICAN 


REVIEW. 


On receipt of 10 cents, and mention,of NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW, this catalogue and one of 
FIDELIA BRIDGES’S new STUDIES OF BIRDS, in colors, will be sent to any address. 


FREDERICK A. STOKES & BROTHER, 


Publishers, Importers, Booksellers, Stationers. Dealers in Works of Art, 


(Successors to WHITE. STOKES & ALLEN.) 


182 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK OITY. 
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“* OUTING’ is as wholesome in its spirit as the breath of a pine forest, and a constant inspirer of a 
love of Nature.” —New York Trisene. 


The Monthly Magazine of Sport, Travel and Out-door Life. 


All Manly and Womanly Recreations find full record and picturesque description in this 
Magazine, which is richly illustrated and full of breezy and attractive literature every month. 


OUTING FOR DECEMBER 


Bright, Seasonable, Attractive. 

ae Winter Sports by Flood ana Field. 

338 Travels Awheel in Torrid Zones. 
Travels Asled in Arctic Zones, 


THE ROMANCE OF WAR —The thrilling and 
novel experiences of a woman in the winter camp of 
“The Army of the Potomac,” as described by Emwa 
FRANCES Frontispiece and Iltustrations 
by A. R. Waud and J. E. Kelly. 


THE RIFLE, and how General Marcy used it Among the American tee a 


Moose, With a full page and three other [liustrations by J. Carter C 
Beard. 

THE HORSE AND HOUND, and how Love enters into the / a 
sport in merry Ireland. With ten clever illustrations by J. & G. “771 
Temple. 

SLEDS AND SLEIGHING, and what Colone! WILLIAM GILDER 
saw of the Arctic Regions. 

WIND AND WAVE, and how they are fought at sea. SN 

THE WHEEL, and how Tuomas Stevens drove it Eastward mid Sn \ 
peril and privation. Illustrated by Moessner and Knickerbocker. 

YANKEE YACHTSMEN, and how they Volunteered to show the 7 Ni 


way to the Thistle. XS 2 
A MEXICAN BULL FIGHT and A LOVE STORY. With ==> — post 
illustrations by Remington and Kelly. nk citation 


Tus Came Aueviance —From the Romance of War,” by Emma Frances Benedict, 


Single numbers, 25 cents; &3 00 a year. 


THE OUTING CO., Limited, 140 Nassau Street, New York. 
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THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, 


HUMAN NATURE. 


If you are interested in the Study of Homan Nature and CHARACTER, and the improvement 
of yourself and others in any way, we will be glad to send you, free, a back number of the Phreno- 
logical Journal and Science of Health, a wel!l-knowa magazine which has been published for fifty 
years, and is devoted to all that will improve men Mentaiiy, Morally, or Physically, with a depart- 
ment specially devoted to ‘“ CH1LD CULTURE” in all its phases. 

This is in every way one of the most important publications issued, occupying a field peculiarly 
its own, and no thinking person can afford not to read it, 

Parents should read the Journal, that they may better make the most of their children. Young 
people should read it, that they may make the most of themselves. All who would help themselves 
or others to be more happy and more useful should read it. 

Published monthly at $2 a year ; 20 cents a number. 


DO YOU WANT TO KNOW 


MEN AND WOMEN when you meet them ; that is, want to kuow who they are ; not what their 
names are, or where they came frum, but are they inclined to be good, upright, honest, true, kind, 
charitable, ioving, joyous, happy, aud trustworthy people, such as you and yours would like to 
know and to be intimately associated with, or are they by nature dishonest, untrustworthy, treach- 
erous and cruel, uncbaritable and hard-hearted, fault-finding, jealous, domineering people, and 
those whom it 1s impossible to associate with pleasantly and happily, people whom you would not 
waut to have intimate with yourself or yours?) A knowledge of Human Nature wii! enabie you to 
judge of all this at sight, and to choose for yourselves and children such companions as will tend to 
make you and yours better, purer, more noble and ambitious to do and to be right. If you would 
know people without waiting to become acquainted with them, read HEADS AND Faces, and How 
to Study Them, a new manual of CHARACTER ReapinG. This is the most comprehensive and pop- 
ular work ever published for the price, 25,000 copies having been soid the first year. New Edition 
now ready. Contains 200 pages, 200 illustrations. We will send it by mail, post-paid, on receipt 
of price, only 40 cents ia paper, or $1 in cloth binding. 

N. B.—Will send a cloth copy FREE as a premium for two Subscribers to the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL at #2 a year. 

Address 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., Publishers, 


775 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
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THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY 
HOR 1888 


Will contain, in addition to the best Short Stories, Sketches, Essays, Poetry, and 
Criticism, three Serial Stories : 


THE ASPEN PAPERS. 
By Henry James, author of “ The Portrait of a Lady,” etc. 
YONE SANTO: A CHILD OF FAPAN. 


By E. H. Houser, author of “ Japanese Episodes,” etc. 


This is a study of Japanese life and character, illustrating the domestic and socia! qualities of 
the people, both in their relations with oné another and in their attitude toward foreigners. The 
incidents are grouped around the career of a young girl, from early childhood to womanhood, and 
the peculiar intellectual and moral characteristics of the middle-class gentry are skillfully depicted. 
Mr. House has spent many years in Japan, and is exceptionally qualified to understand and de- 
scribe Japanese character and customs. 


A SERIAL STORY. 


By CHARLES EGrert CrRappock (Miss Mary N. Murrree), author of “ In the 
Clouds,” “ The Prophet of the Great Smoky Mountains,” etc. 


The Magazine will also contain 
PAPERS ON AMERICAN HISTORY. 

Six papers treating of the Revolution, by Joun Fiske, whose articles on Amert- 
can History in past volumes of the magazine have been equally instructive and 
interesting. 

BOSTON PAINFERS AND PAINTINGS. 
A Series of papers on Boston artists who have in greater or less degree illustrated 
and advanced American art. By WILLIAM Downes. 
THREE STUDIES OF FACTORY LIFE, 

By L. C. Wyman, author of “ Poverty Grass,” and by years of close observation 
and sympathy, as well as by literary skill, peculiarly competent to write accept- 
ably on this subject. 

POEMS. By Joun G. Wuirrter. 

ESSAYS AND POEMS. By OviveR Hovmes. 
OCCASIONAL PAPERS. By James Russe_t Lowe t. 


Contributions may be expected from THomas WENTWORTH HIGGINSON, CHARLES DUDLEY 
WaRnER, E. C. STEDMAN, HARRIET W. PRESTON, SARAH ORNE JEWETT, HENRY CaBoT LODGE, 
EpitH M. THomas, Horace E, ScuppDER, GEORGE E. WoopBERRY, GEORGE FREDERIC PARSONS, 
Maurice Trompson, Lucy LaRcoM, CELIA THAXTER, JOHN BURROUGHS, OLIVE THORNE MIL- 
LER, ELIZABETH ROBINS PENNELL, BRADFORD TORREY, PERCIVAL LOWELL, OcTaAVE THANET. 
and many others. 


Terms: $4.00 a year in advance, POSTAGE FREE ; 35 cents a number. With superb life-size 
portrait of Hawthorne, Emerson, Longfellow, Bryant, Whittier, Lowell, or Holmes, $5.00 ; each 
additional portrait, $1.00, 


The November and December numbers of the Atlantic will be sent free of charge to new 
subscribers whose subscriptions are received before December 20th. 


Postal Notes and Money at are the risk of the sender, and therefore remittances should be 
made by money-order, draft, or registered letter, to 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND COMPANY, Boston. 
11 EAST SEVENTEENTH STREET, NEW YORK. 
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1888—FORTY-FOURTH YEAR-—-1888. 


CLECTIC MAGAZINE 


Foreign Literature, Science and Art. 


“THE LITERATURE OF THE WORLD.” 


The Foreign Magazines embody the best thoughts of the ablest authors in Europe, 
It is the aim of the ECLECTIC MAGAZINE to select and reprint all the representative 
articles thus given to the world. The subscriber has then at his command, in a compact 
form, the best-digested work of the master-minds of the age. 

The plan of the ECLEcTic includes Science, Essays, Reviews, Biographical 
Sketches, Historical Papers, Art Criticism, Travels, Poetry, and Short Stories. 

Its Editorial Departments comprise Literary Notices, dealing with current home 
books. Foreign Literary Notes, Science, and Art, summarizing briefly the new dis- 
coveries and achievements in this field, and consisting of choice extracts from new 
books and foreign journals. The magazine will strive earnestly to meet the tastes of 
the most thoughtful and intelligent classes, and to present articles by the leading 
thinkers on both sides of the questions absorbing the attention of the religious, literary, 
scientific, and art world. The field of selection will be mainly the English maga- 
zines, reviews, and weeklies, to which, indeed, most of the great continental authors 
are contributors. The subjoined lists exhibit the principal sources whence the material 
is drawn, and the names of some of the leading authors whose articles may be expected 
to appear : 


PERIODICALS, AUTHORS. 


Quarterly Review, 
British Quarterly Review, 
Edinburgh Review, 
Westminster Review, 
Contemporary Review, 
Fortnightly Review, 
The Nineteenth Century, 
Science Miscellany, 
Blackwood’s Magazine, 
Cornhill Magazine, 
Macmillan’s Magazine, 
Longman’s Magazine, 
New Quarterly Magazine, 
Temple Bar, 

Belgravia, 

Good Words, 

London Society. 
Saturday Review. 

The Spectator. 

The Academy, 

The Athenwum, 

Nature, 

Knowledge, 

Das Rundschau, 


Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, 
Alfred Tennyson, 

Professor Huxley, 
Professor Tyndall, 

Richard A. Procter, B.A. 

J. Norman Lockyer, F.R.S,, 
Dr. W. B. Carpenter, 

E. B. Tylor, 

Professor Max Muller, 
Professor Owen, 

Matthew Arneld, 

Edward A, Freeman, D.C.L., 
James Anthony Froude, 
Thomas Hughes, 

Algernon Charles Swinburne, 
William Black, 

Mrs. Oliphant, 

Cardinal Newman, 
Cardinal Manning, 

Miss Thackeray, 

Thomas Hardy, 

Robert Buchanan, 

W.H. Matlock, 

Professor Ernest Haeckel, 


Revue des Deux Mondes, etc., etc. Henry Taine, ete., ete. 


a The aim of the Eciectic is not sensational, but to stimulate thought, and it commends itself ee to 
Teachers, Scholars, Lawyers, Clergymen, and all intelligent readers who desire to keep abreast of the intellectual 


progrese of the age STEEL ENGRAVINGS. 


, The Ecieecric comprises each year twelve monthly numbers making two large volumes of over 1700 pages. 
Esch of these volumes contains a fine steel engraving, which adds much to the attraction of the magazine. 


TERMS: Single copies, 45 cents; one copy, one year, $5.00. Trial sub- 


scription for three months, $1.00. The ECLECTIC and any $4.00 magazine to one 
address, $8.00. 


R. PELTON, Publisher, 


25 BOND STREET, NEW YORK. 
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NORTH A REVIEW 


THE MAGAZINE oF AMERIcan History, 


The Nineteen: h Volume Commences with January, |8&8. 


Subscrip*ion price, $5 a year in advance. 


The high character and growing importance of this standard and popular 
periodical are becoming more generally known and cordially appreciated with 
every issue. It is a marvel of excellence. The ablest and the most charming 
historical writers are constantly contributing to its pages the fresh results of 
careful research and profound study. This magazine is doing more to cultivate 
a national taste for historical literature, and the desire for authentic knowledge 
concerning the affairs of the past which affect the present and future of our 
country and ourselves, than any other monthly publication in the world. 

It is edited with such skill that it never fails to interest readers of all ages 
and creeds, and it educates the young. It includes in its scope topics locally 
interesting in all parts of the country; and it is without a rival in its special 
field. 

Its illustrations are of the choicest character and always of historical signifi- 
cance. Many rare and valuable portraits are here engraved for the first time. 


PRESS OPINIONS. 


“ This splendid | pocmpenners covers in its issues from month to month and year to year the entire 
field of the history of this continent from its remotest periods to the events of to-day. It is welcomed 
throughout the whole land for the reason that it is national in its character.”"—New Orleans Duily 
City Item. 

‘ It is edited by one of the most accomplished historians in the country, and is growing in 
interest every month for the general public. The articles are well written, and are upon subjects 
that fascinate and rivet attention.”—-Memphis Appeal. 

“* We always take up the ‘ Magazine of American History’ with increasing interest and high 
expectations, and have never yet been disappointed. All its articles are of interest and valuable.’— 
Princeton Press, New Je rsey. 

‘In its pages from month to month appear the freshest, best authenticated, and most readable 
accounts of the great events in our natioual history.”— New York Observer, New York 

‘ It is edited with good judgment and with expert knowledge of what such a periodical should 
offer ‘ongreg ttionalist, Boston. 

* lt is one of the finest periodicals printed in America.”—The Norwich Bulletin, Connecticut. 


Every article is wortby of careful readi®g and of equally careful preservation.” —The Interior, 
Chic page. 


* Happy are those who possess the entire series, so rich in lore not elsewhere accessible, save to 
a raat. «li few, made more precious by the reproduction of some of the rarest treasures of art. 
Moutreal Gazette, Canada, 


** It itan admirably diversified collection of papers, not too heavy for the entertainment of the 
average reader, and not too light for real value."—New York Tribune. 


‘ Tt is one of the most carefully edited per iodicals in the country.”"—New York Times. 
‘** Its contributors present a rare cluster of eminent names.”— Albany Argus, New York. 


* This magazine stands quite alone, both in England and America, for general attractiveness in 
its own chosen field.”—Boston Advertiser. 


‘ One of the most interesting and valuable of American publications.”— Toronto Mail, Canada. 

‘ It is recognized as one of the best historical publications in this count y, and it is to be com- 
nted on its excellence, and congratulated on its success.”— Brooklyn Times. 

* The distinguished ability with which this magazine is conducted h: 1s made it an indis nsable 

visitor to the table of authors and scholars, as well as a popular favorite.”—Boston Home Journal. 


SOLD BY NEWSDEALERS EVERYWHERE 
Terms, $5 a yoar, or 50 cents a number. 


Published at 743 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY. 
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NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW ADVERTISER. 


LITTELLS LIVING AGE. 


N 1888 THE LIVING AGE enters upon its forty-fifth year, having 
met with constant commendation and success. 

A WEEKLY MAGAZINE, it gives fifty-two numbers of sixty-four 
pages each, or more than Three and a Quarter Thousand double- 
column octavo pages of reading-matter yearly. It presents in an inexpen- 
sive form, considering its great amount of matter, with freshness, owing 
to its weekly issue, and with a completeness nowhere.else attempted, 


The best Essays, Reviews, Criticisms, Seriai and Short Stories, Sketches of Travel and 
Discovery, Poetry, Scientific, Bicgraphical, Historical, and Political Information, 
from ihe entire body of Foreign Periodical Literature, and from the pens of 


The Foremost Living Writers. 

The ablest and most cultivated intellects, in every department of Literature, 
Science, Politics, and Art, find expression in the Periodical Literature of Europe, and 
especially of Great Britain. 
The Living Age, forming four large volumes a year, furnishes from the great 
and generally inaccessible mass of tliis literature, the only compilation that, while within 
the reach of all, is satisfactory in the COMPLETENESS with which it embraces whatever 
is of immediate interest, or of solid, permanent value. 
It is therefore indispensable to every one who wishes to keep pace with the 
events or intellectual progress of the time, or to cultivate in himself or his family general 
intelligence and literary taste. 


* We have thought that it was impossible to improve “ There has been a vast development of literature 
upon this grand publication, yet it does seem to grow in cheap and convenient forms of late; but so far as 
better each year . We regard it as the most marvel- we know none has arisen which can take the place of 
lous publication of the time. Nowhere else can be THE LiviNG Ace. All branches of literary activity 
found sucha oumaeeenee and perfect view of the are represented in it. . In reading its closely printed 
best literature and thought of our times. . Itis unap- pages one is brought in contact with the men who are 
“35 hable by any other publication of its kind, and making opinion the world over. . Always new, always 
s in itself a complete library of current literature, attractive, always exhibiting editorial wisdom, it is 
while all the leading topics of the day are touched as essential as ever to every one desirous of keeping 
and discussed by the best pens of the age... Noinduce- upwith the current of English literature.” — Episcopal 
ment could prevail upon those who have once become Recorder, Philadelphia 
familiar with it to do without its regular visits.” — “It stands unrivalled, collecting the best thought 
Christian ai Work, New York of the day, and spreading it before its readers with a 

* By reading it one can keep abreast of the current wonderful power of selection. | ‘The ablest essays and 
thought upon all literary and public matters. itmain- reviews of the day are to be found here.” — The Pres- 
tains its leading position in spite of the multitude of byterran, Philadelphia. 


aspirants for public favor. . A grand repository of the * It may be truthfully and cordially said that it never 
literature of the age New - York Observer. offers a dry or valueless page.” — New - Yor’ Trrdune. 

* Such a publication exhausts our superlatives. . “It is edited with great skill and care, and its weekly 
There is nothing noteworthy in science, art, literature, appearance gives it certain advantages over its mouth- 
biography philosophy, or religion, that cannot be ly rivals.””— A/bany Argus 
found in it . It contains nearly all the good literature "+ Pora great deal of good literature fora little money 
of the time.’ — The Churchman, New York. THE LivinG Ace leads the periodicals. . It occupies a 


“ The more valuable to a man the longer he takes it. place of eminence from which no rival can crowd it.”* 

He comes to feel that he cannot live without it.” — T’ imes. 

New- York Evangelist “It saves much labor for busy people who have no 
To have THE Livine AGE is to hold the keys of time to go over the various reviqws and magazines, 

the eutire world of thought, of scientific investigation, but who still wish to keep themselves well informed 


psychological research, critical note. of poetry and ro- upon the questions of the day The Advayce, 
mance’ Boston Evening Traveller Chicago 

* Fiction, biography, science, criticism, history, poet- “It furnishes a complete compilation of an indis- 
ry art. and, In the broader sense, politics, enter into pensable literature.” — Chicago Evening Journal. 
its scope. and are represented in its pages. . Nearly the “ At its publication price it is the cheapest reading 
whole world of authors and writers appearin itin their one can procure.” — Boston Globe 
best moods. . The readers miss very little that is im- ‘It has been our literary companion for many years, 
portant in the periodical! domain.”’— Boston Journal and it furnishes us with a literary pabulum —histort- 

The American reader who wishes to keep the run cal, scientific philosophical, philological, and critical 

of English periodical literature can do so in no other —found nowhere else in the wide domain of litera- 
way so thoroughly and cheaply as by taking THE Liv- ture.” — Christian Leader, Cinctunatt. 


ING AGE.” — Springfield Republican. “tt enables its readers to keep fully abreast of the 
Through its pages alone it is possible to be as well best thought and literature of civilization.” — Chris- 


informed in current literature as by the perusal of a fan Advocate, Putsburg 

tong list of monthlies.” — Philadelphia Inquirer. “It is unequalled.” — North Carolina Presbyterian, 
* Foremost of the eclectic periodicals.” — New-York Wilmington. é 

World “ Itisabsoiutely without arival.” — Montreal Gazette 


PuBLISHED WEEKLY at $8.00 a year, /rce of postage. 
te" TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS for the year 1888, remitting before Jan. 1, the 
weekly numbers of 1887 issued after the receipt of their subscriptions, will be sent yratis. 


CLUB PRICES FOR THE BEST HOME AND FOREIGN LITERATURE. 


* Possessed of Litte..’s Livina Ace, and of one or other of our vivacious American monthlies, a 
subscriber will find himself in command of the whole sitvation.” — Philadelphia Evening Bulletin.) 


For $10.50, Tur Living AGe and any one of the fovr-dollar monthly magazines (or 
Harper’s Weekly or Bazar) will be sent for a year, with postage prepaid on both ; or, for 
$9.50, Tae Livina AcE and the Nicholas os Scribner's Magazine, postpaid. 


ADDRESS LITTELL & CO., 31 Bedford St., Boston. 
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Review, and the 
Contemporary Review. The 
Century will 


be issued to correspond. 


English Fditions. 


HE LEONARD SCOTT PUBLICATION COMPANY . 


since January Ist, 1887, has furnished its Subscribers 
with original sheets of the 


No American, desirous of keeping 
abreast of the times, can afford te 
be without these three great En- 
glish Monthly Reviews. Their 
contributors comprise the foremost 
and ablest writers of the World, 
and their contents treat of the 
latest and most important phases 
of modern thought. 


Terms: $4.50 each; any two, $8.50; all three, $12.00. 


Edinburgh Review. We take great pleasure in announcing that we 


hall continue the issue in America of these two 


RAVIRW, 


Revie 
Blackwood’: Magazine. 


Terms: $3.00 eagh; any two, $5.50; 
FIRST MONTHLY ISSUE, APRIL, |887. 


This Review will continue faithful to its mission as an 
organ of independent thought in respect to social, political, 


Westminster Review. 


philosophical and religious questions. 


Under an arrangement with the English pub- 
, lisher, this Company assumes exclusive control 
of the American issue. 


Isthe leading and most popular monthly of Great 
Britain, The tone of its articles is unexceptionable, 
rendering it most desirable for the Horne Circle. 


any three, $8.00; all four, $10.50. 


Terms: $4.00 per Year; 35 cents per Number, 


shakespeariana. 


—-AN AMERICAN MONTHLY.— 
Aims to tell the news, and mirror the pro- 


gress of the Shakespearian world; to en- 


courses of study ; 


courage the influence of caeesene reading, and to offer suggestive 
to be of use in Colleges and Schools, Libraries and 
Reading Rooms, and to prove of interest not only to Shakespeare 
specialists, teachers, and reading-circles, bu: to the actor, the drama- 
tist, and the student of general literature. 


Terms: $1.50 per Year; 15 cents per Number. 


OF LEONARD SCOTT PUBLICATION CO.'S PERIODICALS. 
LY INDEX No.1. JANUARY, 1887—INDEX FOR 1886. 


SUBSEQUENT ISSUES FOR EACH QUARTER. 


Terms: 25 cents per Year; 10 cents per Number. 
All Post Paid throughout the United States and Canada. 


Leonard Scett Publication Co., 


Sam’t P. Ferree, Treas. 


1104 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


Printed at The Ferree Press, Fifth and Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia, 
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THE 


OvERLAND MoNTHLY 


The OVERLAND MonrTHLY, established twenty years ago, has grown with 
the growth of California und the Pacitic Coast. It has long been recognized as 
the only successful literary magazine published west of the Alleghanies. The 
leading feature of the coming year will be illustrated descriptive articles. 
Northern, Central, and Southern California, Oregon, Puget Sound, Alaska, 
Arizona, and the Rocky Mountain region will receive especial attention. 


It is not too much to say that without the OVERLAND MoNTHLY it is im- 
possible to keep informed upon the resources and growth of the Pacific Coast. 
Without lowering its high literary standard, the magazine has become essential 
to the home-seeker and the investor, because it deals in a practical way with the 
development of the West. 


To lovers of literature the OVERLAND offers each month the best literary 
product of a group of new and brilliant writers. Its stories of Western adven- 
ture and mountaineering, Indian studies, and Pioneer Ketches have become 
famous. its short stories cover the entire range of Western life, from mining- 
camp days to the living present, and have been one of the strongest features of 
the magazine. Its literary reviews, editorials, and poems rank with the best of 
corresponding Eastern work. 


Advertisers who wish to reach the best class of readers west of the Missis- 
sippi should use the pages of the OVERLAND MonrHLy. Eastern agent: 
J. Walter Thompson, 39 Park Row, New York. 


$4.00 PER YEAR—— 


One Sample Copy Twenty-Five Cents. 


The Overland Monthly Publishing Company, 


415 MONTGOMERY ST. SAN PRANCISCO., 


It makes one dissatisfied with his home to read it-Newton (Mass.) Graphic. 


A bright and interesting reflection of literary life and thought on the Pacitic Coast.—Christian Union. 
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Established by EDWARD L. YOUMANS. 


POPULAR SCIENCE 


EDITED BY W. J. YOUMANS, 


Is filled with scient_fic articles by well-known writers on subjects of popular 
and practicalinterest Jts range of topics, which is widening with the ad- 
vance of science, comprises : 


DOMESTIC AND SOCIAL ECONOMY. 

POLITICAL SCIENCE, OR THE FUNCTIONS OF GOVERNMENT. 
PSYCHOLOGY AND EDUCATION, 

RELATIONS OF SC’°NCE AND RELIGION, 

CONDITIONS OF HEALTH AND PREVENTION OF DISEASE. 
ART AND ARCHITECTURE IN PRACTICAL LIFE. 

RACE DEVELOPMENT. 

AGRICULQURE AND FOOD-PRODUCTS. 

NATURAL HISTORY: EXPLORATION; DISCOVERY, Etc. 


In Volume XXXII, which begins with the number for November, 1887, 
Professor Joseph Le Conte will discuss the Relations of Evolution and Re- 
ligion, and the Hon. David A. Wells will continue his valuable papers on 
Recent Economic Disturbances. The volume will also contain illustrated 
articles on Astreuomy, Geography, Anthropology, Natural History, and 
the Applicatioy : of Scicnce ; and will be enrichec with contributions by Pro- 
fessors J. S. Newberry, F. W. Clarke, N.S. Shaler, Mr Grant Allen, Mr 
Appleton Morgan, .nd other distinguished wri*‘*rs. 

It contains Illustratea Articles, _’ rtraits, Biographical Sketches; re- 
cords the advance made in every )'anch f science; is not technical ; and is 
intenced for non-scientific as well scientif: readers. 

No magazine in the world contains papers of a more instructive and at 
the same time of a more interesting character. 


NEW YOFK: D. APPLETON & COMPANY, 
1, 3, & 5 BOND STREET. 
Single Number, 50 cents. Yearly Subscription, $5.00. 
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LIST OF “RECENT CONTRIBUTORS. 


For Seventy-three Years the NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW has been the Organ of the 
Highest Scholarship of the New World. Every Famous American Author has Written 
for it. From the List of Contributors under the Present Management—during the 
Last Seven Years—these names are selected : 


Abbott, Rev. Lyman. 
Acke Secretary 


Prof. Felix. 
Allison, Senator W. B. 
Ammen, Admiral Daniel. 
Astor, 

Bacon, Rev. Dr. eee 
Bancroft, Geo 
iarnard, 
Barrett, L. 
Bartlett, President 8. C. 
Bascom, D.D., John. 
Bear, Dr. Ge». M. 
Beauregard, Gen. G. T 
Beecher, Rev. H. Ward. 
Bellows, Rev. Henry. 
Bergh, Henry 

Black, Judge Jeremiah S 
Blaine, Secretary Jas. a. 
Blair, Secretary Mont- 


gomery. 

Bland, Mc 

Blind, Karl. 

Boucicault, Dion. 

Boutwell, Senator Geo. S. 

Bowen, Prof. Francis. 

Bright, Rt. Hon. John. 

Brva ant, Wm. Cullen. 

Buc hanan, Robert 

Buckalew, Charles R. 

Minister. 
Busch, Moritz. 

Butler, General B. F. 

Cameron, Senator Ancus. 

Cannon ( Mormon Bishop) 
George Q 

Ch imers, 
i. 

Chamberlain, Gov. D. H. 

Chalnay, Désire 

Clampitt, John W. 

Clark, Edward H. G. 

Clarke, Rev Dr. J. Free- 
man 

Clay, Cassius M. 

Codman, Capt. John. 

Congdon, Charles ‘T. 

Conway, Moncure D. 

Coxe, Bishop A. Cleve- 
land. 

Cox, Minister S. S. 

Cook, Clarence. 

Cook, Rev Joseph. 
Crane, Prof. T. F. 

Crosby, Rev Be Howard. 

Crawford, F. 

Curtis Soles George 
Ticknor. 

Curtius, Prof. Ernst. 

Daly, Judge Charles P. 

Joana, Dr. Charles L. 

Dana, Jr.. Richard H. 

Davis, Judge Noah. 

Davis, Noah K. 

Deems, Rev. Charles F. 

De Lesseps, Count Fer- 
dinand. 

Denslow, Van Buren 

Dx cane, Bishop Wm. Cos- 


ell 
rlass, Marshall Fred- 
erick 
Dow, Neal 
s, James B. 


Chicf-Justice 


Eaton, Dorman B. 
Edison, Thomas A. 
Edmunds, SenatorGeo. F. 
Egvleston. Rey. Dr. Edw. 
Eliot, Prof. Chas. W. 
Elliott, C. W. 
Ely, Prof. R. T. 
Emerson, Ralph Waldo. 
Everett, Edward. 
Ewing, M.C., Thomas. 
Farrar. Archdeacon F. W. 
—_ Judge David Dud- 
cy 


lields, Kate. 
Fish, Secretary of State 
Hamilton. 
Fisher, Prof. Geo. P. 
Fiske, Prof. John. 
Flint, Dr. Austin. 
Forbes, Archibald. 
Foster, Judge Dwight. 
man, Edward A. 
Frothingham, Rev. O. B, 
Froude, James Anthony. 
Fry, Gen. Jas. B. 
Garfield, President Jas, A. 
Garrett, Robert 
Gay, 8. H. 
Gayarré, Charles. 
George. He ere. 
Gerry, E.' 
Gibbons, 
James. 
Gilliam, E. W. 
Gilman, D. C. 
Gladstone, Rt. Hon. W. BE. 
Godkin, Edwin L. 
Gorringe, H. H 
Gottheil, Rabbi Gustav. 
Grant, Col. F. D. 
Grant, General U. 8. 
Greene, Lieut. F. V. 
Greener, Prof. Richard T. 
Gryzanowski. E. 
Hale, Rev. Dr. Edward 
Everett 
Tialstead, Murat. 
Hamilton. Gail. 
Hammond. Dr W. A. 
Hampton. General Wade. 
Harris, Joel Chandler. 
Harris, Prof. Dr. Wm. T 
Harrison, Frederick. 
Hawthorne. Julian. 
Hazcltine, M. W 
Hedge. Rev. F. H. 
Hendricks, Vice - Presi- 
dent 
Higginson, Col. T. W. 
Hill, Senator N. P. 
Hitchcock, Thomas. 
Hoar, Senator George F. 
Holden, Prof. Edward 8. 
Holman, C.,W 8 
Holmes, Oliver Wendell. 
Horton, 8. Dana. 
Howe, Julia Ward. 
Howe, Senator T. O. 
Hughes Q.C.. Thomas. 
Hyndman, H. M. 
Ingal!s. Senator, J. J. 
Ingersoll, Col. R. G. 
James, Jr., Henry 
Jameson, J. A. 


Jay, John. 

Johnson, Oliver. 

Johnson, Rossiter. _ 

Joseph, Young (Indian 
Chief). 

Julian, M.C., George W. 

Kane, Bisho 

Kasson, Minister J. A 

Kelley, M C., William D 

Lamar, Secretary L. Q.C. 

Lathrop, Geo. Parsons 

Lawrence, D., Wm. 


Dr. Dio. 
foam, General John A. 
Loring, Commissioner 
7e0 
Loring, Dr. Edward G. 
Mackaye, James Steele. 
Makoto, Matsuyama. 
Mallock, W. H 
Manning, Cardinal. 
Marble, Manton. 
March, Prof. F. A. 
Martboro: gh.The Duke of 
Mather, F. G., U. 8. Fish 
Commissioner. 
Maury, Prof. T. B. 
McCrary, Judge Geo. W 
McClellan, Gen. George B. 
McCulloch, Secretary 
Hugh. 
McCullough, John 
McCosh, Prof. James 
McQuade, Bishop B. J. 
Mitchell, Senator J. 1 
Modjeska. Madame H. 
Morgan, Gov. E D. 
Morgen, Senator John 


Morgan, Senator John T. 
Morton, Ph.D., Henry. 
Morton. Senator Oliver P. 
Moore, Thomas 
Miiller, Prof. Max 
Murray, Gov 
Neilson, Judge Joseph. 
Nelson, Charles 
Newcomb, LL.D., 
Simon 
Newman, Cardinal. 
Newman. Rev. Dr J. P. 
Newton. Rev R. Heber. 
Oliphant, Laurence 
Osgood, Rev. Samuel. 
Oswold. M.D., Felix L. 
Ouida.” 
Parkman, Francis 


Prof. 


' Parnell, M.P.,Chas. Stew- 


art 
Parton, James 
Pasha, Hobart 
Pattison, Rev. Mark. 
Payn, James 
Phelps. Elizabeth Stuart. 
Phillips, Wendell. 
Phillips. W. A. 
Pierce. Edward L. 
Poor, Henry V 
Porter, Admiral 
Porter. President Noah 
Potter, H. C 
Powderly, T. V. 


Price, Prof. Bonamy. 
Proctor, Prof. Richard A 
Pryor, Gen. Roger A. 
Rice, Alien Thorndike. 
Redpath, James. 

Rénan, Ernest. 

Senator II. 


Roach, John. 
Kogers, Prof. Jas. E. 
Thorold. 
Romances, George J. 
Rosecrans, Gen. 
Rylance, J. H 
Sala. George Augustus. 
Scott. Col. Thomas A. 
Schaff, Rev. Dr. Philip. 
Schiiemann, Dr. Henry. 
Schurz, Secretary Carl. 
Seelye, Julius H. 
Seguin, E. 
Seward, F. 
Seymour, Gov. Horatio. 
Sharp, J.C. 
Shearman, Thos. G. 
Shedd, W. G. T. 
Sheridan, Gen. Phil. 
Sherman, Gov Bb. R. 
Sherman, Senator John. 
Sherman, Gen. W_ T. 
Shonp, Rev. F. A. 
Smith, Prof. Goldwin. 
Bishop. 
Spencer, Herbert 
Springer, Hon. Wm. M. 
Stanton, Elizabeih Cady 
Stephen, Leslie. 
Stephens. Gov. Alex. II. 
Stephens, John L. 
Stoddard. Richard Henry. 
Stone, Lucy 
Story. W. W 
Stoughton. Minister E.W. 
Stowe, Harrict Beecher. 
Sumner. Prof. W. G. 
Teylor, Bayard 
Taylor, Gen. Richard. 
Thomas. Judge E. A. 
Thomas, H. W. 
Thomas, J.B 
Tourgee, Judge Albion W. 
Trollope, Anthony 
Trollope, T Adolphus 
Trowbridge, W.P 
Trumbull, Senator Lyman 
Tucker, John Randolph. 
Wagner, Richard 
Walker, F 
Walker, George. 
Ward, Sam. 
Waring, Jr..G. W. 
Watterson, Henry 
Weir. Prof. John F 
Welling. Prof. J C 
Wells. Commissioner 
David A 
Whipple, Edwin P 
White, President A. D. 


White, Rich»rd Grant. 

Whitman, Walt 

Winchell, Prof. Alex- 
ander 


Wolseley Lord 
Woolsey, Prof. T. D. 
Youmans, Prof. E. L. 


The North American Review is published on the first day of each month. Subscription 


price, $5.00 per annum in advance. 
by the publisher. 
dealer. 


Single numbers, 50 cents. 
It can be ordered through any bookseller or news- 
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| GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN. C OCO A 


Send @5 cts for a bottle of 
WALPOLE INK POWDERS 


BLACK | RED | VIOLET | GREEN 


which will make several quarts of the best ink. Will 
not corro dethe pen. Namecolor. Cireular giving full 
——$—__— information free on appli catio m. Address 


Walpole Dye & Chemical Works, 44 Oliver St., Boston, 


RICE'S SELF-TEACH- 
without t nid « t r api 
Send for Prospect us of this Dee ply SELF correct Established ‘twelve vonre. 
TAUCHT. Notes, chords, accompaniments, thor- 


Interesting Book. ough bass laws, ec m Lessons 19¢. Circulars 
free. G, RICE music co. 243 State Street, CHICAGO. 


A book for every woman. 
| ALICE B. STOCKHAM, M. D. 
| yy pages FREE. 
F: The most popular work for 
00 SOLD Cloth,$2.00 
90,000 PUBLISHING co., Chicago, 
M. LAMBIE, 


Me LR of All Kinds ot“ 


NORTH AMERICAN PUBLISHING ikl BOOK HOLDERS. 


Th Me Perfect Di la 
e os erfect Dict’r older, 
3 East 14th St., New York. , 39 EAST 19Tn ST. NEW YORK. 


A Decisive Test! 


Pull harder; the Willcox & Gibbs s 


: Harder still; but this only tightens the stitch. The matcrial gives way but thie seam holds fast. 
Same Results on Bias Seams. 


THE ONLY CENUINE AUTOMATIC. 


Physicians endorse it:—‘* No risk to Health.” Send for Samples of Test Stitching and 
full particulars. 


Willcox & Gibbs 8S. M. Co., G'S Broadway, New York. 


| 
Z 
| AUTOMATIC.L STAT OH 
= 
The Lock-stitch seam rips, but the Willcox & Gibbs seam holds. 
still refuses to rip. 
| 
| | W.&6. ) 
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NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW 


Wilson Adjustable Chair. 


WITH THIRTY CHANGES OF POSITIONS. 


Parlor, Library, Invalid 
combining beauty, 

strength, sim- 
and comfort 


Lounge, 
lightness, 
plicity 
Orders mail 


science. by 


promptly attended 
foods ship ped to an 
address, Send for 


trated Circular, 


WILSON BROTHERS, 
So_e Proprietors AND MANTFACTURERS, 


828 Broadway, New York. 


$2,000. 000 
1,000,000 


ital Subscribed. 
Pa d in (Cash), 


DEBENTURES 


Bearing 6 per cent., running ten years, and based exclu 
sively upon Western Farm Mortgages, held in trust by the 
American Loan and Trust Company, of New York, for the 
benefit of the bondholders. Their safety, time to run, and 
rate of interest make them the most desirable investment 
w offered. Also a Farm Mortgages. 
OFF 
NEW YORK, 208 B'way. ADA., 112 8. 4th st. 
BOSTON, 2s Court street. | kK ANSAS CITY, 7theDel. st. 


SEND FOR PAMPHLET. 


JARVIS-CONKLIN 
MORTGACE TRUST CO., 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURT, 
Capital Paid-up.. . 81,000,000 
Serpius.. 100,000 
Reserve Liability... 1,000, 
Otters its 6 Per Cent. Debenture Bi nds of 850 
$1.000 and 845,000, running ten years, to 
tees, Guardians, and Individual Invest- 
ors, Secured by First Mortgages on Real Estate worth 
three times the amount of the loan, and hek dby the Mier- 
can ile Trust ¢ompany otf New York. 
Tr Secured also by the entire paid-up capit 
$1 000,000, It also offers GU ARANTFED Six 
PER CENT, first mortgages on Kansas City business 


property and Improved farms in KANSAS and MIs- 
SOURIL. Call at office or write for full particulars to 
JARVIS-CONKLIN MORTGAGE TRUST C9 


New York City, 239 Broad way 
Providence, R. I., 27 Custom House St 
Philadelphia, Pa., 144 South 4th St. 


London, England, 95 Gresham St. 
SCRIBNER'S MAGAZINE 
AND THE 


NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW 
FOR $7 00 PER ANNUM. 


Pususners Norra American Review, 
No. 8 East Fourteenth Street, New York City. 


Address : 
Write to 
BROMFIELD & CO., 
658 Broadway, York, 


For Attractive Book Offers and Circulars, 


New 


Chair, Child's Crib, Bed or | 


Everything to an exact 


lot: 


ADVERTISER. 


XMAS! 
‘EMBROIDER A LAMP-SCREEN. 


ARTISTIC. DAINTY. 


DECORATIVE. 
PATENT 


LAMP SCREEN-HOLDER. 


Patentep October 
No. 351,157 


A useful and decora- 
tive novelty, and one 
= which commends itself 


| ,at once to the public as 
| ‘soon as examined, The 
above cuts explain them- 

selves This Lampe 

CREEN-HoLpER can be fast- 

ned upon a globe or ghade, 

as in cuts A and B. the brass 

| egs kes ping the banne: or screen 
| touching the hot globe or shade, 
thereby doing away with all danger 

| of scorehit ror burning the sereen. Price, 1) cents. Sent, 


paid, 7 1 ail, ‘securely packed, on ree ‘ipt of 20 cents. 
land-painted screen, ineh uding holder, $1.50. 
Liberal terms to the trade. 
J.B. SHEPHERD, Sole Agent, 
No. 927 Broadway, N. Y 


AND NOC 


rost 


OUT. 
SOLD° lers. By mail, 2° Cir free. 
. Brrou & Co., 181 Lewt: 


ws 


G REATAMERICAN 


coop NE 
To 


¢ 
Greatest 
vartic a 
31 £33 Vesey St, N.Y. 


MEMORY 


Wholly a artificial systems. 
Any book learned in one reading. 
Recommended by MARK TWAIN, RIcHaRD PROCTOR, 
the Scientist, Hons. Astor, JUDAH P. BENsa- 
MIN, Dr MINOR, &c. Class of yolumbia Law stud- 
ents; two classes Of 200 each at 400 at University 
of Penn. Phila. 400 at Wellesley ¢ alle a and three large 
classes at Chaut auqua University, Pose 
FREE from PRO IF, LOISETTE, 237 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 
German Remedy. Sample 


CA AR pac mage an and book for 4 cents 
stamps. E. H. Medic: Medical Co., East Hampi 1, Conn, 
~~ eas, Lost sleep or interference with 


| MORPHINE HABIT 


CURED AT HOME. NO PAIN, 


positively cured by the great 


beneftel. Can refer to handreds URES. 
~artioulars FREE. “CEL ES ANE 
REMEDY CoO., LAFAYETY Ind. 
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[2 mon’ PENCE 


PEARS’ TRANSPARENT SHAVING STICK. 
lOO years established as the cleanest and best preparation for SHAVING. it 


makes a profuse, Creamy,and Fragrant Lather which leaves the Skin smooth, clean,cool 
and comfortable 


SOAP &’CASE 
L 


(2” PEARS’ SOAP is also universally known to be 
the most durable, hence the best and cheapest in 
the world for all Toilet uses. It produces healthful 


skin, good complexion and soft, white, beautiful 
hands. 


ay 
FOR 
+433 


Albany Perforated Wrapping Paper Company, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Writing, Wrapping, Toilet, “Anti-Rust,” and Medicated Papers. 
PRINCIPAL OFFICE, ALBANY, N. Y. 


Branch Offices: 


New York, | 


London, 


British Patent Perfor- 
ated Paper Co., 


Boston. 


“TTP Limited, 


Banner Street, 
St. Lukes, E. C. 


OUR MEDICATED 
PAPER 


For sufferers from Hemor- 
rhoids has proved a most 
successful vehicle for emol- 
lient and astringent reme- 
dies, affording a means of se- 
curing for chronic cases that 
regular, persistent treatment, 
without which the advice 
and remedies of the ablest 
physicians fail to relieve. 
This paper, heavily charged 
with an ointment approved 
by the profession, offers a 
method of treatment free 
from the inconvenience and 
annoyance attending the use 
of other remedies. The itch- 
ing type of the disease quick- 


PRICE REDUCED 
50% 


THIS FIXTURE HEAVILY PLATED 


Four 1,000 Sheet Rolls, 
| BEST STANDARD BRAND ros 


(NOT MEDICATED) 
DELIVERED FREE 
Anywhere in the United States on 
receipt of 

ONE DOLLAR. From 


Manilla, White, & Colored 
Wrapping Papers, 
IN ROLLS. 

All Sizes and Weights. 
ANTI-RUST 
Wrapping Paper 


BRIGHT GOODS. 
Perfect Protection 


AGAINST 


INJURY 


ly yields to its influence. . 


DAMPN ESS. 


We submit a few extracts from the many letters we receive as to the value of our 
Medicated Paper. The originals may be seen at our office. 


31 Somerset St., Boston, Mass, 
A. P. W. Paprr Co.: 

GentLemeN: Your Medicated Toilet Paper is useful in the 
treatment of Anal diseases, allaying to a great extent the 
intense itching, is a remedy easily applied, and a trial is 
convincing of its merits. 

F. M. Jounson, M.D., July 1, 1885. 
New Haven, Feb. 1, 1886. 

It is a decided pleasure to find an advertised article pos- 

sessing real merit [| inclose $1 for a further supply. 
New York, April 5, 1586. 

From a Puystctan : I am much pleased with your sam- 
ple of Medicated Paper. Please oon me eight packages and 
pocket case for $1 inclosed. 

Lisnon, D. T., April 30, 1886. 

Your Medicated Paper ts a bonanza in my family ; has re- 
— two cases of long-standing. I inclose $1 for two 
rolls, 


A. P. W. Co.: 

GeytLemen ; Having recommended your Medicated 
Paper to a number of my patients suffering with Hemor- 
rhoids, I find it of great benefit in preventing the intense 
itching, and in some cases has made a permanent cure. 

Newseren, May 17, 1886. 

My physician recommends your Medicated Paper, and 
Ll inclose $1 for eight packets with pocket case, 

New Hartrorp, lowa, Aug 11, 1587. 

We cannot do without your Medicated Paper. Send 
two dollars’ worth at once. 


Norgistown, Pa., Dec. 15, 1886. 


New York, April, 1835. 
Your Medicated Paper has been used with most grati- 
fying result, Itis a splendid remedy and has my unqual- 
ified indorsement. Please send two 1,000-sheet rolls. 
Pittssuren, Aug. 7, 1887. 
I inclose Postal Note for four rolls Medicated Paper, the 
best remedy we have ever found. 
Custon, Iowa, Aug. 3, 1887. 
I have tried your Medicated Paper, find it good, and 
inclose one dollar for further supply. 
Arroie, Pinar Co., Arizona, June 14, 1887. 
Please send me ten rolls of your most excellent Medi- 
eated Paper. 
Gretna, lowa, Aug. 1, 1887. 
I have suffered for years until reiieved by your Medi- 
cated Paper. Inclosed find two dollars for more of it, 
Untversity, Miss., July 8, 1887. 
I have had great benefit from your Medicated Paper, 
and inclose Postal Note for another roll. 
Sepauia, Mo, July 15, 1887. 
| Tl inelose one dollar, for which please send me pocket 
| packages of your most excellent Modieated Paper. 
| Ala., July 29, 1S87. 
| I find your Medicated Paper better than any I have ever 
used. Send me one dollar's worth in small packages, as 
I carry it with me. 
| Denver, Col., April 19, 1887. 
I have found your Medicated Paper superior to any 
I ever saw, and inclose one dollar for more of it. 


PRICE PER ROLL OF 1,000 SHEETS SECURELY WRAPPED IN TIN FOIL...... ..... 0.50 
EIGHT PACKETS AND NEAT POCKET CASE _...... 1.00 


‘Se 
Chicago, \_ 
| 
4 
4 j AND 
- 
TWO 1,000 SHEET ROLLS, AND NICKEL FIXTURE........ . 
Delivered Free, anywhere in the United States, on receipt of price. Address, a ie 
bany Perforated Wrapping Paper Co.—Albany, N. Y. a 


DECK 


BROTHERS’ 


MATCHLESS 


PIANOS. 


33 UNION SQUARE, 


NEW YORK. 


BANKERS, 


23 and 25 Nassau Street, 
NEW YORK. 


Corner of Cedar, 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 
MUNICIPAL and RAILROAD BONDS, 


Transact a General Banking Business. 
Allow Interest on Daily Balances. 


Collect Drafts, Notes, Dividends and Coupons 
in the United States and Canada, 


AND INVITE CORRESPONDENCE. 


WE GIVE TO EVERYBODY WHO PUR.- 
CHASES A REMINGTON TYPEWRITER 
THE PRIVILEGE OF RETURNING IT 
UNBROKEN WITHIN THIRTY DAYS, 
c. 0. D. FOR FULL PRICE PAID, IF 
NOT ABSOLUTELY SATISFACTORY IN 


REMINCTON 


STANDARD TYPEWRITER 


Is the highest achievement in writing ma- 
chines. We Guarantee its Superiority. 

We also have the largest and finest stock of 
typewriter supplies in the world. 


Send for illustrated pamphlet and sample book 
of our linen papers. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 


889 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


PENCERIAN 
TEEE....PENS 


ARE THE BEST. 


é Round Point. 


No. 1. 
Expert's Pen. 


Sample Card containing one of each of the above Pens 
sent for trial, postpaid, on receipt of 6 cts. in stamps 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN & C0,, 


753 and 755 Broadway. New Yor. 


Ws, P. Arxix, Paurren, New Yorx. 


_- 

| 

| 

4 No, 28. OW GRE SiS : 

— | 

Fine Writing. 

— ; School Use. 
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